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ire Txnowlede is Spread 
) than Some Feople seem to 


OTHING is surer 
N than this—that the 

man who bets 
against the informed opin- 
ion of the tire users of this 
country is going to /ose. 

The average American 
motorist is essentially prac- 
tical. He may get off the 
track now and then. 

But always you will find 
him going right in the 
end. 

* * * 


The trouble with the ir- 
responsible type of tire 
dealer is that he allows his 
ideas of his customers to be 
bred in an atmosphere of 
distrust and fostered by a 


small coterie, not at all rep- 
resentative of the motoring 
public. 

Not every motorist of 
whom he. takes advantage 
always finds it out imme- 
diately. 

But the time it takes for 
motorists generally to com- 
plete their tire education is 
growing less and less every 
season. 

* * * 


The United States Rub- 
ber Company has always 
stood for a wider spread of 
tire knowledge among 
motorists. 

Doing everything it 
could to encourage them 


An overloaded car, like the one on the left, 
is one of the shortest cuts to tire trouble. 
Each size of tire is designed to carry a cer- 
tain load at a certain air pressure. 

Any good tire dealer will be glad to tell 
you the proper size and pressure for your 
car. 


It is well to use oversize tires on cars 


that are often overloaded. 





i 


Nn 


to greater care in tire selec- 
tion. 

Firm in the belief that 
the more they know about 
tires, the quicker they will 
come to quality. 


* * % 


Back of the J/egitimate 
dealer who sells legitimate 
tires stand all the weight 
and influence and respon- 
sibility of the United 
States Rubber Company— 
the Jargest and most experi- 
enced organization of its 
kind in the world. 

Go to him when you 
want a tire. For that way 
—and that way only—lies 
economy. 


United States Tires 


United States 


Fifty-three 
Factories 


So 





The oldest and largest 


Rubber Organization in the World 


Rubber Company 


? Two hundred and 
thirty-five Branches 
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Victor Talking Machine Company 






The one instrument that plays 
Victor Records perfectly 





That instrument is the Victrola. It is specially made to 
play Victor Records, and similarly Victor Records are made 
to be played on the Victrola. No combination of substitutes 
will enable you to hear the great artists of the world as they 
themselves have chosen to be heard. 

Victrolas $25 to $1500. New Victor Records demon- 


strated at all dealers on the 1st of each month. 


Victrola 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. “HIS MASTER’S VOICE” 
REG. U. S, PAT, OFF 
This trademark and the trademarked word 
Victrula’’ identify all our products. Look 
under the lid! Look on the labei! 
Camden, New Jersey VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO, 
Camden, N. J. 
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Editorial Contents 


are copyrighted and must not be 
reproduced without permission. 
Material intended for the edito- 
rial pages should be addressed 
Editors of SUNSET MaGazine, 
460 Fourth St., San Francisco, 
with return postage enclosed. 
Unsolicited contributions are 
received at the owner’s risk. 
Material of special interest to 
Westerners is preferred. 
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CORRECT LUBRICATION 
MAKES A GOOD CAR 
BETTER 


You cannot expect one-hundred-per-cent performance and 
long life for your car unless it is correctly lubricated. 











Correct lubrication is a science. Our Board of Lubrication 
Engineers study the lubrication needs of all makes of auto- 
mobiles. By their recommendations of the correct grade of 
Zerolene for each make of car they are bettering the per- 
formance and lengthening the life of automobiles everywhere. 











You, too, should use Zerolene of the correct grade for your car. 


Get a Zerolene Correct Lubrication Chart for your car at 


your dealer’s or at our nearest station. 








STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(CALIFORNIA) 



























































The Creed of 
MINE HOST GOWMAN 


To greet you—as in days of yore 
The Host received you at his door 
With courteous formality 
To proffer hospitality 
That springs sincerely from the heart 
To play ye olde time landlord’s part 
In studying your every need, 
Yet not obtrude in word or deed 
To earn of you this simple boast: 
“‘He was in very truth MINE HOST!” 





I have just issued a very handsome 
booklet on beauties and wonders of the 
Pacific Northwest, and its enticing 
motor roads, which I would like to 
send to anyone who is rea'ly interested. 





GOWMAN OPERATED HOTELS 
T. H. GOWMAN, Managing Director 
Hotel Washington Annex 
Wilhard Hotel Knickerbocker Hotel 
SEATTLE, WASH. 














YOU CAN GET 


allthe Advantages 
of California 
inYuba County 


? 


‘*Hab of Sacramento Valley 


Yuba is Spanish for grape, but Peaches, 
Pears, Prunes, Apricots, Figs, Olives, 
Walnuts, Almonds, Rice, Grains, Live- 
stock, well—Anything Tha. Grows Will 
Do Better in YUBA COUNTY. 


Plenty of Water—served by 
Feather, Yuba and Bear Rivers. 


Incidentally Yuba is the great- 
est Gold Producing County in 
the World. 


Write for Informatica 


Yuba County 
Chamber of Commerce 


Marysville 3 3 Cr*** ~nia 
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Sunset Magazine Service Bureau 
Conducted under the supervision of Walter V. Woehlke 


The following general questions and answers are typical of the service supplied by the Bureau. 
Stamps should be enclosed in letters of inquiry and full name and 
Address all communications to Sunset Magazine Service Bureau, 460 Fourth Street, San Francisco 


address plainly written. 








High Price and Low Water 


Q. I am interested in some land in 
Nevada that is offered at $175 an acre 
and is said to produce very heavy crops 
of alfalfa. I am enclosing prospectus, 
and will appreciate an opinion upon the 
character and value of this land.—A. K., 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


A. The land described in the prospec- 
tus lies close to the mouth of the Hum- 
boldt River in Nevada. | It is well adapted 
to the production of alfalfa and grain, 
always provided that it has an adequate 
and continuous flow of irrigation water. 

This continuous flow is available only 
in seasons of extra heavy precipitation, 
when the Humboldt River is carrying so 
much water that the needs of the riparian 
owners on the upper course are entirely 
filled without depleting the entire flow. 
In seasons of scant rain and snow, the 
flow of the Humboldt is used long before 
it reaches its mouth. 

Unless additional storage reservoirs 
are built on the upper Humboldt, we be- 
lieve that the price asked for the lands is 
excessive, as in our judgment the supply 
of water for irrigation is uncertain and ir- 
regular. 


Chickens on Logged-Off Land 


Q. I am taking advantage of your 
Bureau to become better acquainted and 
informed on acreage in small tracts round 
Seattle. F 

I want from five to ten acres for fruit, 
garden and chickens. 

I like the mild warm winters of the 
western part of Washington, and Seattle 
is a large flourishing city where one could 
be interested in business, and have a 
ready market for his fruit and products. 
I want land within driving distance of a 
good large town. 

I understand that the Yakima valley 
is the choice place for agriculture, fruit, 
etc., but how about the climate? Is it 
not true that the eastern part of the State 
of Washington is cold in winter? I wish 
to get away from the long cold winters 
of Indiana and settle in Washington. 

Please inform me regarding price of 
fruit land, the climate, products, etc., 
close to Seattle or another large town 
that would meet with my requirements. 
—G. M., INDIANArOLIs. 


A. In the dense forests of Western 
Washington agriculture began on the 
black heavy bottom lands, especially on 
those which had been cleared by nature 
through fire or overflows. As these heavy 
bottom lands, otherwise, produced the 
heaviest stand of timber, the process of 
clearing was slow and expensive. 

The most highly developed bottom 
land district is the Puyallup Valley, ten 
miles from Tacoma, where some five thou- 
sand growers derive comfortable incomes 
from very small acreages devoted prin- 
cipally to berries and chickens. The suc- 
cess of this district is based on co-opera- 


tion, the growers selling their produce 
through their own association in either a 
fresh state or putting it up in their own 
canneries. You will find that this bottom 
land can not be bought for less than five 
or six hundred dollars an acre unimproved 
and that very little of it is left. 

Of late, cultivation has extended into 
the rolling hill and plateau lands from 
which the timber has been removed. On 
this soil certain berries do exceedingly 
well, chickens thrive, and the cultivated 
area is constantly broadening out. Land 
of this character in the vicinity of Seattle 
will cost in the neighborhood of two hun- 
dred to two hundred and fifty dollars an 
acre cleared. For this price you will be 
able to obtain land on a highway within 
a comparatively short distance from the 
city. If you have any experience in small 
fruits and in poultry raising, you should 
be able to make a success of this land if 
you have capital, as the Puget Sound 
cities offer an excellent market for the 
entire output. 

The principal fruit districts in Washing- 
ton lie to the east of the Cascades in the 
semi-arid climate of the Columbia valley, 
where irrigation is necessary. You are 
right in your assumption that the winters 
are more severe east of the Cascades than 
to the west of the range, although the 
long-continued winter rains east of the 
mountains limit the species of fruit that 
can be grown. 


We Can Not Sell Land 


Q. I have forty acres of timberland 
seven miles south of Waldport, Oregon, 
which borders on that beautiful ocean 
beach. Can you sell it for me? It is now 
in the name of my brother’s wife—Mrks. 


A. A. W., Quincy, ILL. 


A. The scope of the Service Bureau is 
confined to the giving of information and 
advice. It does not act as a broker nor 
can it undertake to sell any land for any- 
one. 

We would suggest that you get in touch 
with a firm of timber brokers in Portland, 
Oregon. The Chamber of Commerce of 
that city will probably be able to supply 
you with the names and addresses of a 
number of such brokers. 


Chickens and Colleges 


Q. Ihave a little cash which represents 
many years of hard labor, for this reason 
want to make an investment which am 
almost sure will be successful. What can 
you tell me of the Palo Alto, California, 
chicken district? 

What would it cost to build a five-room 
bungalow, chicken runs, stock and equip- 
ment for beginning in this business? Also 
how many hens can one industrious man 
care for and what may be expected in the 
way of profits? 

Will you also print the name and author 
of the best works I can read on “chicken 
raising.’ —G. D., San Francisco, CAL. 
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A Sturdy, Oversize Cord Tire that establishes a New 
Standard for Durability and Freedom from Skidding 





























The Michelin Universal Cord embodies 
three substantial improvements in cord 
tire construction: first, anew and per- 
haps unequalled wear-resisting tread- 
compound; second, an improved non- 
skid tread that offers effective protection 


against skidding in every possible direc- 
tion; third, a super-sturdy oversize body. 
These combined advantages result in 
increased resiliency and a freedom from 
blow-outs hitherto unknown. For your 
next tire get a Michelin Universal Cord. 


Michelin Tire Company, Milltown, New Jersey 


Other factories: Clermont-Ferrand, France; London, England; Turin, Italy 
Pacific Coast Branches 


306 East 8th Street 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


1644 Pine Street 
San Francisco, Cal. 


327 Oak Street 
Portland, Ore. 


1 Riverside Avenue 
Spokane, Wash. 


1524-12th Avenue 
Seattle, Wash. 
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——- is a matter of importance to You. 
Where you will spend it, is 
a matter of interest to us. 


TET OS Ere 




















with their golden strands and myriad 

summer gaicties appeal to many thou- 

sands each tare Have you decided to 

be one of the merry throng? 

50 Miles of Shore Line and 
16 Different Resorts 


including Far-famed Santa Cataline Island 
are reac’ by this railway system 


aN part of our business is to assist ,you to happiness by _, 
helpful suggestions, and our ultimate pleasure is 
to transport you to the place of PY a choice 


‘May we serve you 
either by personal advice through 


our Information Bureau or b 
sending beautiful Soelders 


O. A. Smith General Passenger Agent 
LOS ANGELES 

















A. Wecan say very little as regards the 
Palo Alto, California, district. It is a de- 
veloping district and seems to offer cer- 
tain very desirable features. As to the 
cost of the bungalow, chicken runs, etc., 
this is a matter that varies with the cost of 
material, cost of labor, etc. We suggest 
that you obtain from the College of Agri- 
culture, Berkeley, California, a copy of 
Circular No. 210. Suggestions to Settlers 
in California. On page seventy-six, etc., 
you will find a very complete exposition of 
the matter of probable cost and possible 
income from a venture such as this. 

Possibly the most satisfactory thing for 
you to do in regard to instruction in poul- 
try raising would be to take a Corres- 
pondence Course in Foultry Husbandry 
offered by the College of Agriculture «ind 
available without cost to anyone who 
chooses to register and further that you 
attend the short course in Poultry Hus- 
bandry offered at the University Farm, 
Davis, California. This, it seems to us, 
would be a practical solution of the 
problem. 


Capital, Experience and Lemons 


Q. Would you please give me some in- 
formation concerning lemon land near San 
Diego? Could an inexperienced man 
make good investing $30,000 to $40,000 
dollars in a growing lemon orchard? 

Is there more money in English walnuts 
and almonds and are they raised to an 
advantage near Sar Diego? Will alfalfa 
lana bought at £250 an acre in lmperial 
valley be likely to advance in price and is 
it considered more profitable than fruits 
and nuts:—B. C., Fow er, Inp. 





A. We could not conscientiously ad- 
vise an inexperienced person to invest 
thirty or forty thousand dollars in a bear- 
ing lemon orchard. The citrus business 
requires a great deal of diversified prac- 
tical experience on the part of the man- 
ager. You would not think of investing 
a large amount in a factory manufactur- 
ing tools, watches, or automobile engines 
provided you knew nothing of the — 
ness. The citrus grower has to be more or 
less familiar with plant physiology and 
pathology, with entomology, with chem- 
istry, organic and inorganic, with the phy- 
sical properties and reactions of various 
types of soil. 

This may sound formidable, but it is 
nevertheless true. If you want to become 
a citrus grower, we would suggest that 
you begin by buying a small acreage, say 
ten acres of trees, perhaps two or three 
years old and put in a year or two learn- 
ing the business by watching the methods 
other growers use, and by taking various 
courses at the College of Agriculture. By 
the time the trees are in bearing you will 
be able to handle them successfully. 

‘Lhe gross yield per acre of citrus fruits 
is considerably higher than the acre yield 
of walnuts and almonds, but the expenses 
of the citrus grower are also considerably 
higher. Only a few walnuts and almonds 
are raised in the vicinity of San Diego. 

We believe that good alfalfa land at 
$250 an acre is reasonable whether it be 
located in the Imperial valley or in other 
good alfalfa districts. We can not under- 
take, however, to forecast speculative 
rises in land values anywhere. 
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Master Ail 
Tire Builder r 






Speed-lested Tires 














For a good many years, tire manu- Don’t experiment with tires! 


Tanta See nae ee 7 The verdict of the speedway has 
accept the verdict of the speedway. already given you results that are 
public, competitive and scientifically 


Today. that verdict Iseds. you to combine years of normal wear into 


Oldfield Tires. a few hours of terrific abuse. 

Victors at Indianapolis, Uniontown, Guide your choice by these results— 
and Tacoma, and the only tires that results fully equal to many thousands 
ever won the 500-Mile International of miles’ use on your car and with 
Sweepstakes without a change, Old- your road conditions. 


fields are, by public proof, the most Oldfields on all four wheels! That 
trustworthy tires built. will surely be your decision. 


THE OLDFIELD TIRE CO. 


BARNEY OLDFIELD 


PRESIOENT 


CLEVELAND 

All Styles 

All Sizes 
Dealers Everywhere 


Warehouses: San Francisco Los Angeles 
New York Boston Chicago Kansas City 
Atlanta Dallas Seattle 
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©The: ® 
Lookouts Duty 


To-day, no less than when the first sailing craft put 
out to sea, the safe and speedy conduct of voyagers 
depends largely upon the observations of the lookout. 





his far-flung vision. 


To-day, as never before, opportune routes to safe ’ 
and unusually lucrative investments exist. throughout 
the land. Even the experienced investor knows them 
only in a general way and so he, too, relies upon a 
trained and reliable observer. 


Blyth, Witter & Company proffer the necessary 


His is the ship’s eye and reliance must be placed upon | | 


| | WwW estern Finance 


A department devoted to investments in the 
q Far West. Letters requesting information 












should be addressed to the Financial Editor 
and should be accompanied by return postege 


| The Dollar Comes 
| Back 


CHANGE is about to take plice 

‘ in the dollar—a revision upwa-d, 
it might be called. 

At last we approach the a:x- 

iously awaited time when the value of the 


dollar as a purchasing medium will have 
about reached the limit of continuous <'e- 

















guidance for your investment undertakings—not only in 


in keeping watch of investments already made. This 
house is in a strategic position to offer dependable 
advice concerning investments East or West.: If you 
want such a far-visioned service you will be interested 
in our informative Bulletin SS 10. We'll gladly send 
it on request to our office nearest you. 


BLYTH, WITTER & Co. 








New York SAN FRANCISCO Seattle 
61 Broadway Merchants Exchange 812 Second Ave. 


Portland, Ore. 
Yeon Bldg. 


Los Angeles 
Trust & Savings Bldg. 

















THE SCENIC TRIP 


San Francisco to 
the State Capitol 








FREE—s | 
"AGUIDE T0 CALIFORNIA 


SENT UPON REQUEST 


INFORMATION 
RESERVATIONS 








scanning the horizon for investment opportunities but | 





























PA CIFIC ¢ COA ST San Francisco—Sacramento R.R. 
HOTELS ¢2¢ RESORTS 
AN CEH wn eavel But CL 4 SF Depot. erry Qebtend rerel Ave. 
Los ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO “Write L. H. Rodebaugh, Oakland, Calif. 
5I7 SO SPRING §2. GES TIARKET S7. | 








MAKE MONEY IN YOUR SPARE TIME 


SUNSET wants a representative in YOUR community. Write to Agency Department, 
Sunset Magazine, 460 Fourth St., San Francisco, asking about SUNSET’S money- 
making proposition. 




























is a magazine that is teaching ¢ 
thousands of people how to § 
make a profit on listed stocks 
and bonds. Write for this week’s 


issue, which contains up-to-date in- 
formation about several established 





E. WRITE TODAY. 


Co. 


‘ INVESTMENT BANKERS S 
¢ 143D South La SalleSt.Chicago { 


sa\* [pss 
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‘ preciation. There soon will come a period 
of halting irregularity, a move upward 
here, a further little downward movement 
there, then the oscillating motion that is 
superinducing financial sea-sickness will 
cease. After that for a time everything 
will be on a dead center as it were. F)l- 
lowing this quiescent period the long 
steady eal climb of the dollar will 5e 


egun. 

Take hope—even the older ones of tis 
generation may confideatly look forwa:d 
to once more handling dollars that hae 
close to one hundred cents of purchasing 
power. 

Six years ago when the European war 
began there was created out of hand a set 
of circumstances that inevitably must af- 
fect all peoples. Not a single individual 
in the whole civilized world could escape 
sharing the burden. 

As prices rose the value of the dollar 
fell. 

Gold as a medium of exchange disap- 
peared. Its place was taken by a never- 
ending stream of what—in effect—was 
nothing less than fiat money. 

Then there was the orgy of speculation 
and reckless personal expenditure. 

By-and-by the war was over, and the 
world woke up to the disagreeable realiza- 
tion that its accumulated wealth was to a 
large extent burned up, and that it was 
in debt to an extent that means groaning 
taxes for an indeterminate time. 

Nowhere is there better explanation of 
the economic truth that money of itself is 
not wealth. There is vastly more money 
in the world today than six years ago and 
vastly less wealth. Wealth consists of 
such things as land and buildings and ma- 
chinery and livestock and of raw material 
and manufactured goods. Money is 
merely a symbol, the unit of measure- 
ment. If there are none of the desirable 
| and necessary things to be had money is 
absolutely worthless. And money is 
comparatively worthless in degree as it 
fails to procure by purchase enough of the 
necessities and luxuries to maintain the 
people in their accustomed or normal 
scale of living. 

If we could only wipe the slate clean and 
take a fresh start we would not have so 
many vexatious problems. But in the 
very nature of things this can not be done. 
We must clear away the debris and re- 
build—handicapped though we may be at 
every turn. Regardless of all theorizing 
there is but one cure for a sick world— 
and that is to go back to work. We can 
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Crispy, Airy 


Golden Brown 


Corn Flakes 


A food of supreme 


goodness— 









E. C. Corn Flakes is a true achievement ina cereal food 
—prepared to the zenith of appetizingness. 


From wind-swept rolling 
fields of the Middle West is 
harvested the ripened white 
corn from rustling shocks. 
With care, only the plump- 
est, choicest kernels are 
chosen. 


Then, the magic of modern 
manufacture turns these 


wholesome morsels into 
fragile toasted sweet meats. 
All the goodness that 
Mother Nature has pro- 
vided is imprisoned in each 
tiny flake. 


Ask for E. C. Corn Flakes 
and know a better cereal 


food. 
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CORN 
FLAKES 


(TOASTED ) 


UNITED CEREAL MILLS, LTD., QUINCY, ILLINOIS 
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American Express Travelers Cheques 


Talk in Every Land and Language 


Go to any 
of the four corners of the earth and 
present an American Express Travelers 
Cheque in payment of a purchase or 
hotel bill. 


The Merchant 


or hotel proprietor may not speak your 
language but he understands the value 
of the Travelers Cheque you offer and 
accepts it without question. 


The Universal 


use of American Express Travelers 
Cheques for the past thirty years has 
given them a world wide value and 
“spendability.” 


A Chinese Merchant 


may question your “greenback” but not 
an American Express TravelersCheque. 


Cheques are 
issued in three forms. For.use in Great 
Britain and the British Colonies— Pound 
Sterling Cheques in amounts of 5 and 
10 pounds. In France and its colonies, 


French Franc Cheques in amounts of 


200 and 400 Francs. For use in North 
and South America, the West Indies 
and the Orient, Dollar Cheques. 


Purchasable 
at Banks and Express offices. 


Letters of Credit 


issued by us are convertible into 
Travelers Cheques or currency. 


Travel Department 
of the American Express Company 
extends around the world and can care 
for all your travel requirements. 


Write Department SS about your travel plans 


American Express Company 


Head Office: 
65 Broadway, New York 


Offices or Correspondents Everywhere 
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return to normal only when we get back 
to anormal mental attitude toward work 
and realize that man lives by the sweat 
of his brow. 

The process of “‘getting back to normal” 
will be in large measure just the reverse of 
what took us away from normal. For 
instance, instead of continuously rising 
prices for commodities of all kinds and a 
concomitant diminishing dollar we will 
find the dollar constantly increasing in its 
purchasing power while commodities one 
after another will come down in price. 

To gauge the economic currents the 
thoughtful student will go back in retro- 
spect over the past few years and wher- 
ever he may fad the current flowing in the 
opposite direction he will know that here 
is an opportunity of some kind for hirn to 
turn to his own advantage. 

What actually is to be done now? 

First of all let it be understood that 
these anaemic dollars still are in plentiful 
supply. Never before has it been so easy 
to acquire money, never before could you 
get so much money for so little given in 
return. True, they are 40-cent or 50-cent 
dollars; but held safely under your own 
control they will grow in time into £0 or 
go-cent dollars. Ten. two specific recom- 
mendations: 

Are you in debt? Most people are. 
Here is an opportunity that you never had 
before (and will never have again) to pa 
an indebtedness contracted on a hund be 
cent-to-the-dollar basis at a_ perfectly 
proper and legal discount of approxi 
mately 50%. Which is to say, that 
mortgage placed on your property years 
ago and from the proceeds of which you 
acquired one hundred cents worth of 
value for every dollar expended can now 
be satisfied with dollars having only about 
fifty cents of buying value. Today you 
can pay off that debt in full with an equal 
number of dollars that are now worth to 
you only half what they then were. Or, 
stated in another way: Measuring money 
by its purchasing power, which is its only 
true measurement, you can today wipe 
out every debt you owe at an expenditure 
of only one-half of what in reality you will 
have to provide to liquidate your indebt- 
edness if you wait until a later day when 
things again are “normal.” Here is a very 
fine distinction; for while it will take the 
same number of dollars to cancel the old 
debt, yet you’can provide those dollars if 
you are willing to undergo some personal 
sacrifice and to do without things for which 
at present you have to pay a double price. 

But isn’t it worth it? it should be the 
aim of everyone to get out of debt now, 
while the getting out is good, on a legiti- 
mate 50% basis. 

Then if you have any money left over 
take the rest of these boy-sized dollars and 
buy man-sized bonds with them. 

tot now bonds are the cheapest thing 
of real value to be had. Accustomed as 
you are to pay high prices for poor quality 
and lessened quantity, isn’t it a relief to 
turn in some direction where you really 
can find an honest-to-goodness “bargain?” 

Knowing nothing whatever of invest- 
ments it would be natural to inquire why 
it is that bonds, if good, are away down in 

rice, while everything else is away up? 

t is one of the many seeming anomalies of 
finance; but like most anomalies is found 
to be quite logical upon inquiry. Bonds 
always go up in price as commodity and 
interest rates go down. Always during a 
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ars IF you could drop into Nature’s Laboratory you would 
of find carbonates of lime, magnesia, phosphate of lime, 
out potash, iron, and many other vital elements that build 


be robust bodies. 


ey “Are my children securing the Fruited Wheat or Fruited Oats 
right proportion of these life- are scientific foods—which con- 
Ire giving fundamentals?” tain this ash and salts of both 


Dt- This is the serious dietary fruits and whole grains. 
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United Cereal Mills 





Quincy, Illinois 
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Bon Voyage! 


4 pet insure a good voyage 
and a pleasant trip abroad 
as far as money matters are 
concerned, most foresighted 
travelers carry their funds in 
the form of 


"A:B-A’ 2m Cheques 


These cheques have served on the seven seas 
and are known on every continent. At home 
and abroad, wherever presented, they are 
readily cashed and possess all the advantages 
of currency but are safer and more convenient. 


HROUGH the Bankers Trust Company’s 

foreign service arrangements have been 
made so that travelers holding “‘A- B- A” 
Cheques may exchange them, on arrival in 
Europe, for other ““A-B-A” Cheques stamped 
with their equivalent in sterling, francs or lire, 
etc., based upon the current exchange rate. 


“A-B-A” Cheques are issued in denom- 
inations of $10, $20, $50 and $100, and 
are put up in convenient leather wallets 
—at almost any bank in the United 
States and Canada. 


For full information write to 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


New York City 





period of high interest rates or advancing 
costs of commodities bonds decline in mar- 
ket value. The reason is that bonds being 
issued for a long period of years the rate 
of income is a fixed and known quantity, 
and regardless of whether the money mar- 
ket rules high or low the bond throughout 
its life continues to pay the same fixed, 
unvarying rate of interest. In a period of 
inflation, such as we are now passing 
through, people do not buy bonds except 
at marked recessions in price. Higher 
living costs require higher incomes, and 
an outlet for investment funds that will 
give a higher net yield is sought. Sim- 
ilarly, in times of depression and when the 
demand for money to carry on business 
and to promote new enterprises gets slack 
and safe opportunities for higher yie!ds 
are scarce, the flow of money seeking s::fe 
investment automatically directs itself 
toward the bond market. Here again is 
the old immutable law of supply and 
demand. During the war: period the 
demand for bonds has fallen off, and as the 
demand has fallen so has the price. 

It is to be repeated and emphasized 
over and over that good bonds are the 
cheapest thing of real value that you can 
buy today. As the readjustment process 
proceeds and clothing, fuel, food, wages, 
and all the other manifold things for 
which money is spent recede toward 
normal levels the market price of good 
bonds will advance. 

A concrete illustration of what may be 
done by the man or woman who 1s of 
saving habits is to be had in Libercy 
Bonds. Many far-seeing people have re- 
cently bought Liberty Bonds at 85 cents 
on the dollar. They thus are assuring 
themselves of a net yield of about 512‘% 
and an increase in their capital or prin- 
cipal of $150 for every $1000 invested. 
A $1000 bond bought for $850 means that 
the Government will pay the holder inter- 
est on $1000 and when the bond matures 
the Government will pay him $10co for 
that for which he paid ‘fe $850; mean- 
while he has the best and safest security 
in the whole world. Like illustrations 
could be amplified through a long list of 
desirable and safe securities. 

Normally, seasoned bonds sell at a 
premium. This means that investors are 
willing to pay more than the face value 
of a bond in order to assure themselves of 
a safe investment as to both principal and 
interest. It is by taking into account the 
number of years yet remaining in the life 
of the bond, the stated rate of interest, 
and the price at which it is bought, that 
the net yield is calculated. A bond paying 
5% may return to the owner a net yield 
of 6% or 4% depending on whether he has 
house below or above par (face value). 

The investor of 1920 literally has “the 
chance of a lifetime.””’ He can buy the 
best grade of bonds at a discount that 
will give him a much higher than normal 
income and when the financial ship rights 
itself and is again riding on an even kee! 
he will be able to sell if he so desires at 
prices that will show a goodly premium 
over par. The bond buyer of today knows 
that he is securing to himself a high in- 
come for the present and assured profit 
for the future—all without speculative or 
other risks. This of course applying to 
“good” bonds only, and it holds whether 
commodity prices and interest rates 
eventually settle on a permanent level 
higher than has hitherto been known. 
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Fourteen Hours a Day—Frail 
Containers — Dissatisfied Customers 


RULY, the grocer is the man of our convenience 
—an essential cog in the wheels of civilization. 
A box of matches, a cake of soap, a package of tea, 
he serves you through long hours with a cheerful 


**Thank you.” 


Often, too, the cause of complaints is not of his making. Frail 
packages, especially, are an added burden to him and a source of 
dissatisfaction to the customer. 


For instance, in regard to tea, unless carefully handled, ordinary 
packages, even if slightly broken or damaged, mean inconvenience 
and loss; besides, the atmosphere soon robs the tea of its natural 
goodness and flavor. . 

RIDGWAYS TEA, the choice of England’s elite for over 84 
years, Comes to you with all its original full piquant flavor and fresh- 
ness as the day it was gathered from the sunny fields of India and 
Ceylon. The tea is packed only in TIN. 


These famous tea merchants long ago 
realized the attributes of true satisfaction. 
In fact, it only reaches its zenith when 
even the seemingly smallest things like 
packages are perfected to insure enjoyment 
for the customer—and convenience for 
**most accommodating man in town.”’ 


“*Packed only in TIN 
—to keep the flavor in’’ 
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They Will Lead.—Not 


‘THE restless world goes marching on. 
e Democratic Party represents Progress. 

It represents Leadership. 

Its nominees for the Presidency and the Vice Presidency represent 
the spirit of the times. 

Out of the war there have arisen problems that demand new 
thought and decisive action. 

Cox and Roosevelt are representative of that advancing and 
aggressive element in the reforming of the lines of civilization—the 
re-alignment of the outposts on the frontiers of freedom—that recog- 
nizss the tremendous 
changes which recent years 
have wrought. 

In every march toward 
the betterment ofindustrial, 
social and moral conditions 
which has been made since 
they entered public life the 
Democratic candidates for 
the highest offices in the 
land have kept step, both as 
soldiers in the ranks and as 
conspicuously successful leaders. 

They have recognized that in an age of incandescent lights the 
tallow dip is obsolete. 

They have sensed the fact that in an age of airplanes the stage- 
coach cannot meet requirements. 

They have made it plain by their works as well as by their words 
that they are sensible to the demand of all humanity for progress 
and for better things. 

They do not believe that reactionary policies, dubiously efficient 
two decades ago, can meet the problems of an age of Progress. 

They believe in the world leadership of the United States of 
America; in its destiny as the great bearer of the Torch of Liberty 
and Freedom; in the vision of the founders and in the wisdom of 
those who hold the nation’s course toward the light. 

James M. Cox, as Governor of Ohio, has fathered and accomplished 
the enactment of more progressive legislation dealing with labor 
problems, social service, business service, education, agriculture, 
good roads—measures that make for advancement and not retro- 
gression—than any executive in his time. In public and in private 
life—as a public official and a successful business man—he has gone 
forward unceasingly. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt as member of the New York Assembly, as 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy, in every public position he has 
ever held, has been the champion of progressive measures and pro- 
gressive methods. 

The Democratic Party does 
not believe either in going back- 
ward or standing still. 

Its candidates do not sub- 
scribe to any policy that spells 
reaction or stagnation. 


RATIFICATION FIRST DUTY 


“These are fateful times. Or- 
ganized government has a defin- 
ite duty all over the world. The 
house of civilization is to be put 
in order. The supreme issue of 
the century is before us, and the 
nation that halts and delays is 
playing with fire. The finest im- 
pulses of humanity, rising above 
national lines, merely seek to 
make another horrible war im- 
possible. Under the old order of 
international anarchy war came 
overnight, and the world was on 
fire before we knew it. It sickens 
our senses to think of another. 
The first duty of the new admin- 
istration clearly will be the ratifi- 2 
cation of the treaty. The matter ‘le. 
should be approached without MR. ROOSEVELT DISCUSSING 
thought of the bitterness of the THE ISSUES 





past.’ —GOV. 


The Pacemaker 


Governor James M. Cox of Ohio has become 
the pacemaker of the Presidential campaign 


His utterance on national problems is of such a 
positive nature as to lift him quite out of the class 
of aspirants for the White House who have been told 
by their friends that it is time for them to say some- 
thing, but that in so doing they should exercise the 
greatest care not to say anything which might be 
used against them. 

Evidently Governor Cox does not favor pussy- 
footing in politics. He walks straight up to the 
intricate problem of international affairs and Amer- 
ica’s position in regard to them. He begins by tell- 
ing how the growers of black Burley tobacco down 
in Kentucky have been hit by the chaotic state of 
foreign exchange, and he uses their plight as an 
illustration of the vital interest which all Americans 
must have in the commercial affairs of the whole 
world. 

Mr. Cox is sure that most Americans believe in a 
League of Nations, not ‘‘an alliance’’ for the purpose 
of controversy, but a comprehensive plan to prevent 
wars. He even frames the resolution which he 
would like to see adopted by the Senate. This is 
both cool and bold. 

While a member of the House Committee on Ap- 
propriations at Washington, Mr. Cox was impressed 
with the waste of our national finances, and in Ohio 
he has established a modern budget system which 
gives him a title as expert on y and efficiency. 

He has his opinions on taxation, and woul 
abolish the excess profits tax, raising revenue in- 
stead by a tax on the volume of business of going 
concerns. 

He has a record of being able to intervene success- 
fully in typical American controversies between 
capital and labor without making an enemy of 
either. During the coal strike of last winter he 
realized, as few others in high position did, that the 
chief concern of the miners was “the sporadic and 
interrupted nature of their employment,” and that 
they wanted “wages based on yearly employment, 
not on employment during 18 days of the month.” 

The other side of this cool-headed governor is 
that he sees to it that industrial controversies are 
conducted without violence. * * ¥* 


—Boston Daily Globe 
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GOVERNOR COX 
PROCLAIMING 
POLICIES OF 
PROGRESS 
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He showed them how to make a camp bed, how to cast a fly, how to land a fighting salmon and cook it 





Filming the American Fjords 


Two Picture Girls from “‘the States’ Invade British Columbia 


HEN the Sunset-Burrud 
Pictorial girls reached the 
Canadian border on their 
tour of the entire Western 
outdoors, they considered themselves no 
longer tenderfoots. They had camped 
and hunted and fished in Nevada, Cali- 
fornia, Washington and Oregon; they had 
climbed snow mountains and boated on 
alpine lakes; they had built camps and 
fended for themselves in desert and 
mountain country, and they thought 
themselves finished outdoorswomen. 

Now they were bound for that scenic 
playground of the north, the Inside Pass- 
age, that rugged region that lies along the 
British Columbian coast, a wonderland 
of protected waters and frowning cliffs 
where no roads run and where the only 
means of travel is by boat. Aboard a 
power cruiser they meant to adventure 
through its hundreds of little-known in- 
lets and channels dotted with islands. 

But they found these wild shores totally 
different from the heights they had visited 
in their search for outdoor beauty. Here 
the towering mountains lifted almost 
sheer from the water’s edge. Here the 
streams were swifter than those they had 
fished in more southern regions. Here 
eternal glaciers lay in the mountain 
crevasses and fed hundreds of roaring 
waterfalls. This was country indeed big- 
ger, more virgin than any they had ex- 
plored. 

Because they were forced to forsake 
their motor car when they left civilization 
their outdoor equipment was reduced. 
They had to leave behind many of the 
luxuries they had enjoyed in territories 
where automobiles are used as_pack- 
animals, and they found that they did not 
know so much about the outdoor game as 
they had thought. 

After they had slept badly on rocky 
slopes, fished for salmon with the wrong 
kind of tackle, and found that many of the 


things they had learned about camp life 
did not work out in this rugged country, 
an Eminent Authority, who had lived in 
the outdoors so long that he was an expert 
on outdoor don’ts, took them in hand. 

He showed them how to make a balsam 
bed that would permit them to sleep com- 
fortably; he gave them pointers about 
camp arrangement that they had never 
heard before; he took them fishing for 
salmon, and risked his tackle in permit- 
ting them to land a twelve pound fish. He 
taught them fly-casting, and a dozen 
little kinks that make wilderness living 
comfortable. 

They got blisters on their hands from 
rowing, and they fell into the icy water 
more than once. They climbed snow 





They made friends with Indians in 
totem-pole villages 


banks toward hidden glaciers, and talked 
with Indians in out-of-the-way villages. 
Waterfalls became a common thing to 
these city girls, for everywhere they turn- 
ed they saw ribbons of white water pour- 
ing down rock walls. In the damp earth 
at.the head of inlets they found tracks of 
giant grizzlies, and through their glasses 
they watched mountain goats leap along 
seemingly impassable cliffs. 

They found hidden lakes far above sea- 
level, where they fished for cut-throat 
trout and where the deer came down to 
drink. They learned that a loon’s cry 
was made by a bird and not by a ferocious 
beast seeking a meal of feminine flesh. 
And through it all they were part of 
pictures—pictures that showed nature at 
her best. 

They ran out of adjectives the first few 
days and had to repeat. Yet they never 
tired of the vistas the steadily chugging 
boat constantly opened for them: ragged, 
saw-tooth peaks, wearing halos of cloud; 
shimmering snow fields far up the ribbed 
range where bald eagles wheeled; leaping 
salmon pursuing schools of herring; rapids 
in the channels when the tides turned. 

Their adventures during two wonderful 
weeks in this little-visited country were 
caught and imprisoned by the moving 
picture camera. And then they turned 
back, told the kindly people of Vancouver 
who had helped make the trip a success 
what a marvelous jaunt it had been, and 
once more in their car, headed for Glacier 
National Park. 

The adventures of the Sunset-Burrud 
Pictorial girls in British Columbia have 
been added to the reels already made of 
their earlier experiences. Through these 
reels now being shown in the leading 
motion picture theatres throughout the 
United States, weekly releases through 
the Special Pictures Corporation, the 
wonders of the Sunset Country are being 
disclosed to countless Americans. 
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The Pulse of the Pacific 


Gen:lemen’s 
Agreement is 
Not fiffective 


The primary reason for the new outbreak 
of anti-Japanese agitation on the Pacific 
Coast from Seattle to San Diego is the dis- 
covery that the so-called Gentlemen’s 
Agreement has failed to stop the influx of the little yellow 
men and women. Though the Japanese government asserts 
that no passports are issued except to qualified persons, the 
number of Japanese entering Pacific Coast ports legally has 
continued to grow from year to year. “Adopted” sons and 
“picture brides” account for the largest part of this officially 
acknowledged increase. Perhaps as large is the unknown 
number of Japanese laborers smuggled into the country 
across the practically unguarded border of Mexico or brought 
into southern California ports on Japanese-owned fishing 
boats. 

Once a Japanese has crossed the line it is practically im- 
possible to trace him. Ten thousand of them may have 
sneaked through the fence during the past five years, yet 
the Iederal authorities would not know it. Even the census 
figures are disputed. It is pointed out that during the recent 
visit of the Congressional committee of investigation scarcely 
a yellow child or adult could be seen in the rural com- 
munities with the largest Japanese population in California. 
The word had gone forth to 


cause the cessation of the traffic in “picture brides” will only 
make it a little more expensive for the Japanese now on the 
Pacific Coast to procure Japanese wives, because of all these 
reasons and because they want to forestall a sinister race 
problem in the Far West, the advocates of Japanese exclu- 
sion are once more ringing the tocsin. 


U U 


Some months ago a firm of Japanese ship- 
Needed to Stop builders brought several hundred Chinese 
workmen to Nippon. Immediately there 
the Yellow Flood 
arose such a clamor against the importa- 
tion of foreign labor that the Tokyo government ordered the 
speedy deportation of the offending aliens. 

Which means that the ownership of the ox that is gored 
makes all the difference in the world. 

Japan bars Chinese labor, but allows American laborers to 
come and stay and starve at will. Nevertheless, the Jap- 
anese government, accepting with a forced smile the total 
exclusion of its subjects from the soil of its ally, Australia, 
raises a continuous rumpus about the efforts of the United 
States to keep the number of its race problems down to one. 

What is really needed is an immediate extension of the 
Chinese Exclusion Act to all 


Drastic Action 








keep under cover and the lid 
came down with a bang. 
Similarly, it is argued, do 
the Japanese hide their real 
number from the census enu- 
merators, an accusation not 
yet supported by evidence 
The Chinese that swarmed 
across the Pacific fifty years 
ago remained gay bachelors 
by choice. They aimed to 
amass a modest competence 
and return with it to China. 
But the celibate life is not for 
the Japanese. They avowedly 
come to stay, to raise a fam- 











Orientals, including Japanese, 
Siamese, Hindus and other 
non-Mongolians. By forcing 
the smuggled-in Oriental to 
prove his right of American 
residence instead of compell- 
ing the authorities to prove 
that the Oriental was smug- 
gled in, the yellow stream 
can be controlled and dried 
up. The number of Chinese 
has constantly decreased since 
the passage of the Exclusion 
Act. Whether the number of 
Japanese can be held station- 
ary is uncertain, even if the 





ily, the larger the better, and 
they hope by intermarriage 
to improve the native stock. 
Every Japanese  surrepti- 
tiously smuggled across the 
border has the right to go 
back to Japan with American 
money, to return with a wife 
and with hisdependent father 
and mother and younger 
brothers and to begin the 
production of yellow Ameri- 
can citizens entitled to own 
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because the Gentlemen’s 
Agreement facilitates it, be- 
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Armstrong, in the Tacoma News Tribune 


Open Season for Family Skeletons Now On! 






















H en regulations governing the 
a | HARDING entry of Chinese be applied 
oe H to Japanese immediately. 
(/ A | tAMiy " “ 

Gy 7 penile Already the number of 
YE \@ H fecund Japanese women in 
er i California is too large, and 
A, a in Hawaii they are multiply- 
WE P ing so rapidly that within a 
rw! BZ 3 S ° 
eS decade a heavy stream of 
3 iS s e ° 
| E cisainal star-spangled yellow immi- 
F grants will flow from the 
island territory to the 

mainland. 


Drastic action immediately 
taken is necessary if the next 
generation of Americans on 
the Pacific Coast isto be spar- 
ed the horrors of the Balkans. 
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The Congressional Committee sizing up the latest consignment of “picture brides.” 


SUNSET, the Pacific Monthly 


TannaTionse FILM SERVICe 
Though the “picture bride” method of sending Japanese women 


to the Pacific Coast is to be stopped, the importation of Japanese women will not cease. It will merely become more expensive. (Right) The 
“little yellow schoolhouse” that takes in when the “little red schoolhouse’ lets out. Here, in a California fruit district settled by Americans sixty 
years ago, the Japanese children are taught the language and traditions of Nippon after the public schools close 


The Pacific Coast man who has followed 
the shifting and drifting attitude of our 
beloved Government in Washington toward 
Japan and China feels tempted to let out a 
string of choice cuss words even in the presence of perfect 
ladies whenever he recalls the rapid backward progress of 
America’s modern Oriental policy. 

Roosevelt, foresighted, aggressive and unbluffable in his 
dealings with Europe, set the backward pace and the prece- 
dent when he backed the wrong horse and threatened Cali- 
fornia instead of Japan with the use of federal troops in the 
separate school incident thirteen years ago. Had Roosevelt 
at that time firmly insisted upon America’s right to order its 
internal affairs solely according to its own judgment, had he 
demanded that Congress specifically include the Japanese in 
the Exclusion Act and extended this Act to cover Hawaii 
and the Philippines, the present nasty situation could not 
have arisen. 

Roosevelt’s policy-making successors‘ down to Bryan, 
Lansing and Wilson continued to retreat from one position 
to another until even Shantung, cradle and heart of China, 
was sacrificed to Japan. Every time the inviolability of 
Chinese territory was solemnly affirmed anew by a fresh 
agreement, another piece of the hoary country was neatly 
sliced off. Again and again Washington proclaimed its 
adherence to the principle of the Open Door, but every 
proclamation was picked up and blown away by the same 
draft that moved the door another foot toward the sill. 
Unctuously we discoursed on the cruelties of international 
vivisection but China’s appeals from the butcher block fell 
on deaf American ears. 

What is needed now, what the Pacific Coast expects from 
the next president, is an Oriental policy that is not a fox-trot, 
an attitude that is not a pose, a line of conduct based on the 
principle that American needs are supreme on American 
territory, that self-determination is not an empty, pious 
phrase. Amen. 


Put Backbone 
Into America’s 
Asiatic Policy 


U U 

The Pacific Coast discovered this summer 
that petroleum has become an_ indis- 
pensable ingredient of its daily life. It 
made this discovery because there was not 
enough gasoline to go round. The flivver wagged its tail 
invitingly, the open road to the high places among the pines 
beckoned, but there was no response. The family stayed at 
home Sundays because gasoline was lacking. 


How About the 
1925 Supply 


of Gasoline? 





Of course everyone who took the trouble to compare the 
annual output of automobiles and internal-combustion mo- 
tors for industrial, agricultural and marine uses with the 
increase in the production of oil knew that the thing was 
bound to happen. Now that the demand for oil products 


has overtaken the supply, what are we going to do about it? § 


We can’t discover and open up new American oil fields 
fast enough to keep ahead of our needs. That’s certain. 
Therefore we are confronted by these alternatives: 

We can raise the price until the expense item forces a 
heavy percentage of the users to quit. Only a fool would 
urge the immediate and drastic application of this remedy. 

We can set out earnestly to discover a substitute fuel made 
cheaply from abundant and inexpensive raw material, mean- 
while husbanding the present supply and enlarging it by 
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Perry, in the Portland Oregonian 


Isn't It About Time to Be Looking After Our Oil Supply? 
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exploiting the tremendous de- 
posits of the oil shales in the 
Far West. This process re- 
quires both time and very 
heavy capital expenditures, 
with no assurance of an 


abundant supply of a relia- 1915 1916 
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ble, reasonably priced fuel. 
Or we can curtail our ex- 
ports of all petroleum prod- 
ucts keep what we have for 
our own use and in the 
meantime try to bring the 


From Standard Oil Bulletin 


Would you believe it? In four years the number of touring and commercial cars on the Pacific Coast 
leaped from 236,000 on December 31, 1915, to 748,000 on the same date in 1919. 
It’s still going; but the oil supply has not grown with it 





largest possible area of for- 
eign oil territory under 
American control for the 
benefit of America. 

Which way does our rub- 
ber-tired salvation lie? 
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U U 
Preserve Home Perhaps al- 
Output for cohol will 


ds Save the 


From Standard Oil Bulletin 


The tractors are the boys that swallow distillate and gas by the tankful, From 3000 in 1915 their 
number has grown to 23,000 in 1920—and oil production has decreased since 1914 





American Nee situation. Maybe 


scientists will enable everybody to 
go out on the front lawn, cut the 
grass, fork it into a retort and an 
hour later draw off a couple of gallons 
of motor fuel. Theoretically alcohol 
in almost unlimited quantities can be 
distilled from every plant that 
grows, but unfortunately the culti- 
vated crops are more valuable for 
food and raiment than for fuel, and 
uncultivated plant life is either too 
scant or the process of distillation is 
too expensive. Unless an inexpen- 
sive process of distilling straw and 
similar waste products is invented, 
alcohol will scarcely cure the fuel 
shortage. 
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British government will see to it 
that all the needs of its nationals 
are supplied before an outsider has a 
look-in. 






Reet 








= Don’t blame the British govern- 
Se ment for this wise foresight. That’s 
P< what any government is supposed to 
><] do, look after the interests of its 
La nationals. That is, any government 
es except the one at Washington. The 






American government’s principal job 
is to look at the spot where the 
horse was tethered before it was 
stolen. 

There is still time to do a little 
(} quiet, unobtrusive horse trading. 


1 The United States still supplies 
920 “] sixty per cent of the world’s oil. 











There is more crude oil in the 


PE ip teh pep posta Britons can’t get along without it. 


Western shale beds than in all the Why gasoline was rationed—In 1915 the 6116 They must have it. The United 
known oil fields of the United producing wells averaged 41 barrels of crude oil a States, acting on the British prece- 
States combined. It is possible to day; in 1919 the 9273 producing wells averaged only dent, is fully justified in conserving 
extract this oil and in the course of 2914 barrels a day. Despite the drilling of 3000 its home supply for its home people. 


time it will be extracted and used, new wells production remained practically stationary 


but it can not take the place of the 

oil from the subterranean storage reservoirs because of the 
heavy cost of making the shale oil available. ‘The use of 
internal-combustion motors is predicated upon abundant 
and cheap fuel. Neither alcohol nor shale oil will take the 
place of the petroleum pumped from wells without seriously 
restricting the usefulness of the internal-combustion motor. 
To keep the industries dependent upon this motor going full 
speed, the maintenance of the petroleum supply on its 
present scale is imperative. 


U Lv) 


Foreign Sources The British government realized the world 
Must Be Tapped importance of oil seven years ago when it 
for Our Motors supplied official funds to the promoter who 
had obtained oil-drilling concessions from 
the Persian government. Now the British government 
owns the majority of the stock in the Anglo-Persian Oil 
Company and, to safeguard the oil concession, it proceeded 
to acquire suzerainty over Persia and Mesopotamia as well. 

But the British government has gone farther. No one 
except a British subject or a British corporation may drill 
for oil in any part of British territory, said territory covering 
almost half of the world’s habitable surface. Oil has become 
a British government monopoly. It can be sold to outsiders 
only on terms dictated by the British government, and the 


It can say to all the world that oil 
exports of any kind will be permitted 
only to those countries which do not discriminate in any 
manner against American interests. It can do this very 
quietly, very diplomatically, without fuss, feathers or pub- 
licity. It can make the necessary bargains and trades 
without arousing antagonism, merely by proceeding on the 
basis of the Golden Rule. 

Will the American government have foresight, wisdom, 
energy and backbone enough to follow this plainly marked, 
obvious course? Who’s laughing? 


U U 


Don’t burden your child’s mind with too 
many details concerning the new political 
geography of Europe. It doesn’t pay. 
Twenty years hence, probably sooner, the 
present map of Europe will be as inaccurate and obsolete as 
the map of the Napoleonic empire of 1810 was in 1815. It 
can’t last. Self-interest will compel a drastic readjustment, 
especially in the southeast and along the edges of the former 
Russian empire. 

Poland has already begun to shrink. Lack of practical 
organizing and administrative ability, inability to pull to- 
gether, intense individual selfishness and intolerance, the 
traits that ruined the old kingdom plus a painful case of 
swelled head on an economically unsound body, all these 


The Unstable 
Boundaries of 
the New Europe 
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INTERNATIONAL FILM SERVICE 
Hoover and Johnson failed to get the nomination, but the Far West is 
not without its presidential candidate. The first man from west of the 
Rockies to run for the White Hovse is Parley P. Christensen of Salt 
Lake City, well-known attorney and reformer, who is leading the 
ticket of the Farmer-Labor Party 


factors are combining to undermine the shaky foundation of 
the new republic. 

In the Balkans hell continues to pop and will continue to 
pop until the various nationalities are united in a strong 
federation with a central government willing and able to 
guarantee the humblest peasant security of person, religious 
freedom and equality before the law. That ideal condition 
unfortunately is not in sight. In the meantime Bulgaria 
and Hungary, most advanced of the nations in the weather 
corner of Europe, are biding their time to do a little map- 
making of their own. 

Along the Baltic a fringe of tiny states is barring Russia 
from the sea. For how long? How long 
would the Middle West permit four 
small Atlantic states to levy toll on all its 
traffic to tidewater? The same causes 
that forced the czars of Moscow to ex- 
pand their inland domains to the Baltic 
and Black Sea littoral are still at work. 
In due time there’ will either be a federa- 
tion of states on the American model 
with unified transportation, currency and 
custom systems or the Bear will, by 
force, take what he needs to live. And 
the Bear is still the most formidable 
power in Europe and Asia. 

Czecho-Slovakia is the most stable of 
all the new European states. It will 
probably function independently for 


many years, but its area will be dimin- 
ished. It has at present too large a 
population of Germans and ‘Hungarians 
to be safe, though wise and enlightened 
treatment of these foreign elements may 
cause them to prefer their new allegiance 
to the old. Only by the wisest states- 
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famous in The Virginian. 
decided to have a feminine government and elected these five “councilmen.” From left to 
right: Mrs. May DeLoucy, Mrs. Rose Crabtree. Mrs. Grace Miller, mayor; Mrs. Faustina 


Haight, Mrs. Genevieve Van Vleck. The male opposition was snowed under 


manship can Czecho-Slovakia, surrounded on all sides 

by powerful enemies, maintain its national existence. 
Boundaries in Europe are on wheels, cannon wheels. It 

will be a long time before they settle down and stay put. 


U v 


Most of the organizations of railroad 
If Railroad workers have accepted the Labor Board’s 
Labor Strikes  2W@td and the great American public will 
now have to dig up more money for the 
transportation of its persons and commodities. Most of the 
r:Iroad men, counting the cost of a strike to themselves and 
the nation, have wisely decided to accept the award, 
-ket the three months’ back pay and go on working. Yet 
is to be expected that certain radical organizations will not 
be wholly satisfied and isolated strikes, official and spon- 
taneous, will probably continue to break out. It is to he 
hoped that the union leaders and the authorities will firm!y 
oppose any effort of strikers to interrupt traffic or kecp 
strikebreakers from going to work by violent, illegal means, 
for under the present circumstances even slight interrup- 
tions in the smooth working of the overloaded transportii- 
tion machine must have disastrous consequences. 

The crops are moving now, the bulk of next winter’s fucl 
is on the rails; right now most of the industries thrown out 
of gear by the switchmen’s strike of last spring are finding 
their stride again. If this industrial recovery is delayed by 
disorganization of the railroads through unauthorized 
strikes, federal and state governments must in self-preserva- 
tion take drastic steps to keep the country’s arteries at work. 
It will be risky business for railroaders to interfere with the 
movement of trains this fall for the public is in no mood 
to carry additional burdens. The fact that the total amount 
paid out annually in wages by the country’s railroads has 
increased by 110 per cent since 1916 when the railroad men 
were the best paid workers in the world, is well known and 
will bring about the public’s condemnation of any strike 
movement. y ” 4 


U Uv 

We take it all back. We retract. We 
apologize. We were mistaken. We wasted 
our sympathy, worked ourselves into 

high pressure of righteous indignation in 
vain. Prohibition did not cause the wine-grape growers of 
California to clamor at the gates of the poor farms in large 
masses. Their property was not confiscated and their income 
was not cut off. On the contrary, the growers of grapes suit- 
able only for wine-making purposes have never made as much 
money as they have salted away since prohibition killed the 
legitimate wine trade and created a new home industry. In 


No Sympathy 


A Retraction 
and Apology 
to Prohibition 





These are the five bosses of Jackson, Wyoming. metropolis of the Jackson's Hole country made 


The old town, seventy-five miles from the nearest railroad, 
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the period B. P., wine grapes sold as low as five dollars a 
ton, and fifteen dollars was considered a good price. So 
enormous was the quantity of these grapes that their use in 
the manufacture of grape juice, grape syrup and similar 
products could afford an outlet for only a very small part of 
the total harvest, yet most of the land producing these wine 
grapes was fit for no other crops. Hence the fear of the 
poorhouse. 

This fear turned out to be wholly groundless. Immedi- 
ately A. P. there arose a demand for dried grapes of every 
kind in every part of the country, a demand so strong and 
insistent that dried wine grapes reached twenty cents a 
pound, corresponding to $140 a ton for the fresh grapes. 
What becomes of these dried grapes is a deep mystery. 
Soaked in water they regain their original form and can be 
transformed into grape juice by the usual process, this 
grape juice, in turn, being the raw material for the bev- 
erage with the active cloven hoof. 

Right after prohibition many of the hop growers along the 
Pacific Coast tore up their hop vines and planted other 
crops. They are sorry now. Hops, usually bringing from 
15 to 20 cents, are now close to a dollar a pound. Home 
brewing accounts for part of this demand, but the principal 
reason lies in the heavy export to Europe where the hop 
yards of Bohemia, Bavaria and England were neglected 
during the war. 

Hereafter we’ll keep our sympathy tightly bottled until it 
is absolutely safe to pull the cork and spill the fluid. 


Uv Uv 


Just now the Allies are pulling Germany’s 
remaining teeth one by one, a painful but 
a necessary operation. Fifty thousand 
machine guns, twelve thousand field guns, 
huge masses of shells are being scrapped, all of which is 
according to program. 

But how about disarming the rest of the world? With 
Germany, Austria and Bulgaria absolutely helpless and 
destined to remain impotent for decades to come, are the 
other belligerents taking advantage of the opportunity to 
get rid of the heaviest part of the military burden that is 
bankrupting them? The reason for the huge armaments is 
gone; there is every reason, God knows, to reduce state ex- 
penses and return the armed men to useful productive work. 
Is it being done? If not, what is the reason? Can it be that 
they are afraid, do not trust one another? And where, oh, 
where is the era of universal brotherhood, of everlasting 
peace and harmonious understanding for which we went to 


Our Army; All 
It Lacks Just 


Now is Privates 


ware 


Europe may maintain millions of men under arms, but it 
just can’t be done in America. Congress may decree a stand- 
ing army of 325,000 men, but the appropriation does not 
produce the recruits. The average American who partici- 
pated in the late war has been permanently and thoroughly 
cured of any desire to lead the soldier’s life. He just can’t 
be persuaded to enlist. No matter what inducements are 
offered, he won’t don the uniform. As a result the army is 
shrinking daily until some regiments consist almost entirely 
of officers, commissioned and non-coms. And even they 
won’t stay put. In the post-war American army privates 
are as scarce as hired cooks in the American kitchen, and so 
far no method except compulsion or unprecedented wages 
has been found to lure free born Americans into either 
institution. 

If England, separated from the snarling continent by a 
scant thirty miles of salt water, can get along with an army 
of 250,000, surely the United States is secure with half that 
number—if Uncle Sam has a navy able to keep his shores 
clear no matter who comes along with a chip on his shoulder. 
Unfortunately, though, navy life appeals to the civilian as 
strongly as army routine. When Secretary Daniels visited 
the Democratic convention, a large number of destroyers, 
cruisers and even battleships had to be placed “‘in reserve” 
—stripped of what was left of their crews—in order to ob- 
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INTERNATIONAL FILM SERVICE 


Siberian war brides of American soldiers. On one transport 238 of 
these Russian girls married to Yank fighters were brought 
to the Pacific Coast, and more are to follow 


tain men enough to send a portion of the fleet to San Fran- 
cisco. Yet we are blithely continuing to build more war 
ships, hoping that somehow men will be found to run them. 

Of course they will come forth by the million—provided 
the country really is in danger. But they decline to strip 
themselves of their rights as citizens of a free republic when 
no emergency exists. They are through with militarism, all 
through. That’s why Congress failed to pass a universal- 
training law. And that’s why the United States should 
without more delay adopt a real world policy for peace and 
harmony and press it home actively, persistently, aggres- 
sively. If the present rudderless drifting continues for 
another year, compulsory universal training will become a 


necessity. 
U U 


The Migratory Bird Act has been held 
constitutional by the Supreme Court and 
the federal law limiting the number of 
birds that can be shot in a day or a week, 
establishing closed seasons, prohibiting spring shooting, etc., 
is now in full effect. But it will remain a dead letter unless 
its enforcement is backed by an ample appropriation. The 
slaughter of ducks and geese and shore birds will continue, 
their number will continue to decrease every year unless 
money is forthcoming to patrol the breeding grounds in the 
North, to establish more bird refuges in the South and to 
provide a corps of federal game wardens in every state that 
hasn’t sense enough to protect its resources. A million a 
year will be barely enough to start this work. 

By all means Congress should provide for a federal hunt- 
ing license without delay. No real sportsman will object to 
the slight additional fee; he can not ask the overburdened 
general tax-payer to come through with this money. If this 
fee is made a dollar, enough money will be raised to enable 
the Biological Survey to protect the elk of the Yellowstone 
adequately and to do many other things for the benefit of 
our vanishing game. 


Make Hunters 
Pay a Federal 


License Fee 
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“Allah is great!” I cried piously, raising my hat. It was plain to me that the inhabitants of Vancouver were Mohammedans 


e Cruise of the Lucky Thirteen 


CANTO I 
You who admire the wildly droll, 
Dijever see a totem pole, 
One of those upright coats of arms 
Which Injuns rear above their farms 
Or plant beside their tribal gates 
To scare the owls 
And tamer fowls 
And celebrate ancestral traits? 
CANTO II 
To make a totem, take a tree 
And hack it with a snickersnee 
Until you sculp 
From out the pulp 
A family historic group 
All balanced like a circus troupe; 
A mystic dodo on the top, 
His sculptured claw 
On grandpa’s jaw 
While grandpa sits 
Enjoying fits 
Upon his tribal son-in-law 
Who holds a fish between his knees; 
The latter monster, if you please, 
Is toting grandma in his teeth— 
She holds a grizzly bear beneath; 


22 


By Wallace Irwin 


Illustrated by Louis Rogers 


The bear, a pleasant looking chap, 
Has landscapes painted on his lap; 
High up among the family line 
There clings a downy porcupine, 
His gentle quills in baby’s clutch— 
It adds a quaint domestic touch. 
CANTO III 
If totem poles, as some agree, 
Proclaim the tribal historee, 
Then these poor Injuns in the past 
Have been—I’ll say so—rather fast. 


NSPIRATION for the above Siwash 

Saga was furnished by the remark- 

able settlement of Alert Bay, on the 

coast of British Columbia. But we 
had been cruising some time before we 
came to Totem Town and the whole cruise 
is worth recording. 

The voyage of the Lucky Thirteen 
might best be recorded in a simple sailor’s 
log—but there is a difficulty. Only three 
of us were sailors: officially they were 
Captain, Chief and Cook. But the Chief 


was a retired aviator, the Captain a 





Scotchman and the Cook too much occu- 
pied with the sailor’s biscuit to concern 
himself with the comparative lightness of 
a sailor’s log. 

Then let me tell it in my own way—as 
our ablest sea writers are fond of saying. 
The sun had scarce passed its meridian 
when the fairly good ship Giffordtine 
spurned the billows and pointed boldly 
toward the islands of adventure. It 
seemed but a moment ere we had left 
Vancouver in the feathery distance and 
this prosperous Canadian city had become 
but an impression; to me it was an im- 
pression of a town where the automobiles 
run on the left of the road, the lawyers 
are all barristers and the inhabitants 
Mohammedan. The latter impression, | 
hasten to add, is erroneous. We had ar- 
rived at the hotel the night before to find 
the lobby crowded with dancing dervishes 
in red fezzes and baggy pantaloons. 

“Allah is great!” I had cried piously, 
raising my hat. 
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“Shut up!” had whispered no less an 
authority than Stewart Edward White. 
“These are Mystic Shriners on their way 
to Portland.” 

And so it had proved. But was it not 
fortunate that I was warned in time? 
Otherwise I might have gone away with 
the note: “Vancouver. Appearance hand- 
some, solid, modern. Somewhat Anglo- 
Yankee in character. Inhabitants pleas- 
ant, energetic, uniformly good mannered. 
Religion, Moslem.” 

After all, can one blame Marco Polo foe 
returning from the Far East with the 
statement that the inhabitants of Ar- 
menia are blue in complexion and have 
the vift of becoming invisible in the face 
of the enemy? 

But to our voyage. 

Let me say a word of the ship’s com- 
pany—and this, I believe, is demanded by 
the technique of the salt-sea yarn. Be- 
sides the three veritable sailors heretofore 
mentioned and our mascot, Cyril, the 
Captain’s canary, there were ten of us. 
We had a motion picture outfit along— 
and what traveling author hasn’t now- 
adays? There was the Picture Man. 
And there were his Picture Bride and the 
Actoreen, charming friends who did all 
the work and got no credit for it. And 
there was the Gentlemanly Assistant. 
That leaves six—doesn’t it?—to be ac- 
counted for. Five of these were literary, 
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No sooner had she purchased the basket than new life seemed to pass through the village. 
Indians appeared with more baskets, the village burst into song 


The Cruise of the Lucky Thirteen: 





either by profession or by marriage. 
There was a famous follower of blazed 
trails and African campfires and his beau- 
tiful pale-face squaw. There was an 
editor and another editor’s wife. And 
there was I. But more important than 
the five of us was the sixth who was not 
literary at all, either directly or indirectly. 
He was strictly business. And he had 
charge of the commissary. 


Negog, Nishigan et al. 


Shortly after we had put to sea the six 
reverted to savagery and took Indian 
names—tribal names that even the In- 
dians would not recognize. Nevertheless 
these names originated in the approved 
fashion by which Indians and other people 
have got names throughout history— 
from happenings or other association. 
Thus Stewart Edward White, whose tem- 
perature ran high at the mere mention of 
salmon, became _ Big-Sachem-Catchem- 
Sockeye-Maybe and to his lovely squaw 
was given a Siwash name we had heard 
and which had sounded like O-Hell-What- 
a-Gal-He-Is. The Cook had interpreted 
the name as “Oh-What-a-Hell-a-Galley- 
Is” but we preferred the other. The editor 
was called Mort (that is Indian-French, I 
believe) because from the first he had 
reveled in mortuary details, burials at sea 
and the funeral culture of the Siwash 
people. And the lady who had had the 
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two misfortunes of marrying an editor 
and breaking an eyeglass after embarking 
became Kinkum-Lad y-with-a-One-Horse- 
Eye-glass. That leaves me and the Busi- 
ness Manager, and we had the nicest 
names of all—Negog and Nishigan. Ne- 
gog, my name, freely translated, means 
Sort-of - Fish-Trap-Only-Used-by-Cheap- 
Sports. Nishigan means much the same. 
We were also called the Cod Brothers, 
Rock and Tom. But that is another 
story. 

Thus equipped against the rerils of 
forest and stream we permitted the rather 
good ship Giffordtine to plow her way 
along the Straits of Georgia toward the 
crooked arm of Jervis Inlet and the laby- 
rinth of enchanted waterways where we 
were to idle away our happy fortnight. 
Salt was in the breeze, the sea was in a 
jolly humor. Qn either hand arose steep 
hills so evenly forested that the trees 
seemed to stand like a green-robed choir 
ready to burst into song at the word of 
some divine director. Maverick logs, 
strays from great rafts towed down from 
the timber-cutting, were strewn like new 
wreckage over the sparkling waters; flocks 
of crows perched on these logs and scan- 
ned the waves as though in imitation of 
the fisher gulls. Far in the background 
Mt. Baker, like another Fuji, seemed to 
float in midair, its smooth, snowy sum- 
mit supported by gauzy mists. 
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After breakfast next morning Nishi- 
gan, our commissary, sat down with a 
pencil and a vacant envelope to figure 
out a scientific ration for the ship’s com- 
pany. By beginning with six eggs per 
person per meal, he estimated, we could 
work on a diminishing scale so nicely bal- 
anced that by the end of the twelfth day 
there would be remaining one egg for six 
persons; this would allow an extra egg to 
be hard boiled for Cyril, the canary. 

We were tied up at a jolly cove called 
Buccanneer Bay when all this happened. 
The scenery was wild in the extreme. 
Rocky shores hedged us in; craggy hills, 
clothed in the bristling forest, loomed over 
the water. Above the stark masts of tall 
dead cedars American eagles soared and 
screamed with a slightly Canadian accent. 
Buccanneer Bay! What a place for a 
crime! 

The ship’s company sat in a moody 
circle and gazed hungrily at Nishigan’s 
generous proportions. True, we had just 
finished our six eggs, three mugs of coffee, 
half a loaf of bread and a pint jar of 
marmalade per capita; but what of the 
future? In case worse should,come to 
worst . . . The cook, laboring over his 
red-hot galley stove, cast a significant 
glance toward Nishigan’s eupeptic person. 
I thought, too, that he was looking a little 
too fondly in my own direction. . . . 

O-Hell-What-a-Gal-He-ls, being as dip- 
lomatic and resourceful as an author’s 
wife should always be, diverted our 
thoughts from the dangerous channel 
which they had taken: 

“Now that we’re all together,” said she, 
“don’t you think it would be a nice time 
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The simple natives were, of course, startled by the appearance of a motion-picture machine. They 
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to decide upon the object of our expedi- 
tion?” 

The question fell like a bomb in our 
midst. We had never thought of that. 
Myself, I had come away from San Fran- 
cisco to avoid the Democratic Conven- 
tion. But that in itself is no cause for 
escape into Canada. I might have gone 
to Mexico just as well. My mess-mates 
seemed as puzzled as I. We sat for a long 
time gazing at each other with a wild 
surmise. ‘lhen up spoke the Picture Man 
to say that he had thought all along that 
Sunset Magazine had chartered the boat 
in order to give You Authors something 
to write about. Then back spoke We 
Authors to reply that we had imagined 
that we had come along with a motion 
picture expedition. 

Nishigan, having at last found a way to 
give us all two eggs per meal per day, 
threw his figures overboard and spoke as 
follows: 

“This is a voyage of discovery, that’s 
what itis. We’ve come to British Colum- 
bia to name the mountains and put street- 
signs on all the inlets. If that doesn’t keep 
us busy for twelve days we can lay to and 
fish wherever the fishing’s good.” 


Daylight Saving at Compound Interest 


We were quite busy from then on. In- 
deed, he who can name or even number 
the islands of the Inland Passage can 
count the stars and give to each its proper 
designation. The waters, lying like sheets 
of glass at mid-channel, scarcely ripple as 
they touch the steep masonry of granite 
on either side. For miles and miles a 
straight black tide-line runs along the 
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hastily put on ceremonial robes and formed themselves in 


picturesque groups at varying prices 


square blocks of stone and suggests 4 
military road built by some super-engi- 
neer. And between these regular, high- 
forested shores the little islands stretch 
away and away, a long procession toward 
the sunset—or where the sun would set 
in a more southern latitude. 

They are studies for poets and milliners, 
these little islands. So fragile and dainty 
they seem that it is hard to think of them 
as founded on the same hard granite as 
the shore line. Brown tarnish, pale yellow 
mosses, brilliant ferns surface them 
smoothly, and for a trimming they will 
flaunt a shaggy hemlock or two or a knot 
of madrofos with gnarled rubber-red 
trunks—it’s strange to see this warmtth- 
loving California tree flourishing so far 
to the North. These small forested rocks 
suggest human headgear; sometimes the 
frivolous toque of Mimi Fincon, some- 
times the martial helmet and oriflamme 
of Navarre. 

In these gentle fjords the water fowl 
work and play. ‘They never seem to 
sleep—in this Northern latitude where 
daylight saving has put the clock an hour 
ahead it is still twilight at eleven in the 
evening—and I have seen Siwash duck 
still busily fishing at the hour when the 
amethystine afterglow has faded to bur- 
nished steel and the stars are beginning to 
twinkle for their short hour of glory. At 
the ridiculously early dawn I have seen 
mud-hens plying their trade, riding saucily 
a moment to bob suddenly under water 
and appear in an unexpected place with 
that never-touched-me expression pecu- 
liar to their species. In this British 
dominion American eagles are no luxury, 
as they are at home. It is a poor 
day when there are not at least 
a half dozen soaring handsomely 
above the tinted waters. For the 
first time I learned that the eagle 
is a fisher as well as a hunter. 
They disdain to wet their feath- 
ers as the water-fowl do, but 
plunge furiously toward the 
waves to seize some surface- 
swimming fish and bear him away 
in hook-like talons. One evening 
at Lund I saw an eagle flapping 
heavily away with a large fish— 
possibly a salmon—squirming in 
his claws. Some two hundred 
feet above the sea his hold relaxed 
and the fish fell, a tortuous 
streak of silver, back into his 
element while his enemy soared 
away looking as nearly foolish as 
our national emblem can dare to 


look. 
Among the Basketeers 


One afternoon we anchored in 
a little cove with a row of low- 
browed wooden huts standing at 
its marge. The Indians sat 
stolidly on their porches behind 
barricades of native basket-work. 
They had spied us far out at sea, 
apparently, and with all the cun- 
ning of the aborigine had guessed 
that we carried 4 motion picture 
machine. The chieftains had 
arrayed themselves in magnificent 
table-cloths while their wives, 
sweethearts and maiden aunts sat 
plying their native craft which 
is weaving trophies for American 
{'ve-and-ten-cent stores. 
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The inhabitants of the village 
proved to be Siwashes—which is 
the same as saying that they are 
some sort of Indians dwelling 
between Alaska and Seattle. [| 
was somewhat worried as to how 
they lived until an ancient chief- 
tain, stooping from his natural 
aloofness, offered to part with his 
tribal egg-basket for four dollars 
and a quarter, including war-tax. 
In spite of our earnest protests, 
Oh- Hell - What-a-Gal- He- Is in- 
sisted upon paying three and 
quarter, Canadian money, for two 
smai!-sized specimens. New life 
seemed to pass through the village 
at the consummation of this sale. 
Smoke arose from every chimney, 
Indians appeared from every nook 
and cranny with more baskets, 
the village burst into song. 

We made our escape in the 
sma!l boats. Early next morning, 
just before the Giffordtine had 
weighed anchor, a beautiful dug- 
out canoe with a high prow like 
a gondola, came paddling from 
shore, a small figure in the stern. 
The lone paddler was a little 
Indian maiden, and as she ap- 
proached she held up a dozen 
baskets, piled one upon the other’ 
as Solomon Izaacs used to pile the 
hats. 

With a hoarse command the 
captain reversed his engines and 
we pulled hastily away into the 
stream. 

The Indian villages are not all 
rough and primitive like the little 
low-browed colony of basketeers. 
Among the high-spired cedars 
upon a distant shore we caught 
sight of Spotless ‘Town nestled 
primly in a niche. There was a hand- 
some church in the center and a sym- 
metrical crescent of smart houses flanked 
the church on either hand. It was a 
decorous sight and we were remarking 
that the British live well, even in the 
wilderness, when the Chief Engineer in- 
formed us that this was an Indian hamlet 
under the special protection of the Im- 
perial government. 

Through glasses we could gain a more 
intimate view of the buildings, which were 
two and three stories high, handsomely 
finished, bright as fresh paint. They 
looked like the homes of retired coffee 
brokers, and we wondered what chieftain 
in the past had possessed sufficient real- 
estate sense to obtain so fair a dispensa- 
tion for his tribe. We wondered, too, if 
the Indians kept their fine houses for 
show purposes only and lived comfortably 
in the back yard, as some do, I am told. 

And thus wondering, we sailed by. The 
Giffordtine was making her way through 
twisted channels, past enchanted rocks 
and Druid shores, wilder and wilder 
scenery bursting upon our sight at every 
turn in the waterways. And it was now 
that the movie artist grew as mobile as 
his pictures, ever appealing to the Gentle- 
manly Assistant to boost his tripod to the 
perilous roof of the pilot-house where 
death by drowning was to be disregarded 
while the reel went round and round to 
tecord the glories of opalescent mountain 
chains and feathery waterfalls. To the 
Picture Man scenery was a serious busi- 


The Cruise of the Lucky Thirteen: 
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“Who is the handsome one with the powerful waistline?” asked one of the seals. 


“That is none other than Wallace Irwin,” answered the other. 


“And the mild-looking bird behind him?” 


“That must be Stewart Edward White, who hunts bull-elephants with a 22 rifle.” 
With an accorded splash the seals disappeared beneath the protective waves. 


ness. As the panorama enlarged and 
grew sublime he became at once an acro- 
bat, an artist and a hero. 

He slept on deck, rolled like a mummy 
in a sheet of canvas. Sometimes he would 
arise at night to record the moon’s be- 
havior over miles of black cathedral 
spires—which were tall trees by the light 
of day. Sometimes he was up at dawn 
to record the mists which would lie in 
layers along the cones of wild peaks or 
cling to the forests like cotton wool or 
wind themselves like bridal ribbons round 
crags which touched zenith above and 
were reflected to nadir in the waters 
below. 


Jokes, Good and No 


Sometimes he was up at dawn, I repeat. 
Sometimes he wasn’t. At the hour when 
breakfast was casting friendly odors over 
the still fjords and the ship’s company, 
forming in line to the left, had passed the 
wash-basin we would look across the 
upper deck to see the Picture Man’s 
mummified form, wrapped in its cere- 
ments, lying still as in death. The sight 
was a pleasant one to the Amateur Under- 
taker, but Catchem-Maybe, who used to 
be a major in the A. E. F., hated to see 
anybody comfortable at an hour when, 
according to regulations, there should be 
no comfort. 

Then it was that we, who had been but 
now headlights of learning and ornaments 
of society, reverted to savagery and 
gloried in the sufferings of a fellow man. 


What red god of the north inspired us 
with such hideous cunning that we were 
moved to gather a pint of water from the 
fresh edge of a glacier and dribble it 
slowly upon the Picture Man’s thoughtful 
forehead until he stirred in his sleep and 
quoted paragraphs not included in the 
best religious guidebooks? 

Not I, because I am a friend of peace. 
The sight, however, was amusing to me. 
It was splendidly humorous to see the 
Picture Man squirm in his sleeping bag 
and gurgle for air. Some of the jokes we 
played, however, were far from humorous. 
Many of them were very poor form. 

For instance, who could have laughed 
upon the occasion when I was bending 
over the dory in search of my knife and 
the Undertaker poked a boat-hook against 
the awning in such a way as to run a rill 
of rain-water down the back of my neck? 
Who could have been so coarse-minded 
as to grin that afternoon when I pulled in 
a trolling line, declaring that it carried at 
least a rock-cod, only to find that some 
primitive soul had attached one of my 
golf-stockings—one of a pair far too 
beautiful for any human leg—to the barb 
of a salmon hook? 

It is discouraging to know how rapidly 
we revert to barbarism as soon as we are 
away from the refining influences of trol- 
ley cars and advertising signs. In the jun- 
gle, where there is no I: AW, injustice reigns 
supreme; every man’s hand is against 
every man’s foot and one must look out for 
one’s self if one wishes to hold one’s own. 
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For instance, there was snoring. Does 
one mention snoring, ordinarily? Does 
one bring up the topic at house-parties or 
even while taking tea at the St. Francis? 
Moreover, does one make personal accusa- 
tions of snoring in the presence of friendly 
witnesses? 

Why was it, then, that Catchem-Maybe 
always looked at me when he said, “Last 
evening’s symphony was enjoyed by all. 
Under the able leadership of Negog a full 
orchestra of forty-seven pieces, mostly 
trombones, rendered Snortsky’s Vulgarian 
Rhapsody with a truly gypsy abandon. 
The famous score began with a bass viol 
obligato, the wood-saw motif being taken 
up by the piccolo and kettle drum, rein- 
forced by twenty saxophones and a tuba. 
The final crescendo, which terminated 
triumphantly in a mighty bravura of 
brass and wind, ended this morning at 
six-thirty when the Chief got up and 
turned on the engine.” 

“You mean by that, I suppose, that I 
snored?”’ 

I asked this with all the cold 
courtesy of the Old Empire. 


“You occupy, do you not, 

T # ‘ 599 

Bunk One, Upper Case?” 
“That, of course, is non- 


sense!” I replied, warming a 
degree. “A Los Angeles throat 
doctor operated on my tonsils 
last winter and left me nothing to 
snore with. It cost me two hun- 
dred and fifty dollars, including 
hospital fees, and if I still snore 
you can stop the boat and let me 
p ” 

go back to Ss Angeles. 

This last threat silenced my 
accuser who, naturally, would 
have lost all interest in the trip 
had I departed from him. 

But his accusation lay heavy 
upon my spirit. I am by nature 

oetic and poets do not snore. 
(hey may breathe deeply or turn 
restlessly in their sleep; but can 
one imagine Keats, for instance, 
as snoring! 

All day I lingered apart, with- 
ering in solitude, gnawing at my 
soul. 


We Are Recognized 


We were drifting through fairy- 
land at that period in our voyage. 
Knight Inlet! A hundred water- 
falls tumble down from cliffs 
lying at the feet of hidden glaciers. 
One beauty, spouting from the 
zenith to tumble along broken 
precipices, lost itself behind the 
tall trees; but at the channel’s 
marge below we could see a vast 
cloud of spray rising forever as 
though the sea were steaming 
with submarine fires. We headed 
for that glorious spray while the 
Picture Man went wild, perching 
like a sea bird on the roof of the 
pilot-house, cranking and crank- 
ing, bawling to the Assistant for 
more film, commanding his lovely 
troupe of two to get in the picture 
and for heaven’s sake try to look 
as though they were seeing Nature. 

We had almost come upon the 
spray-cloud before the sheltering 
crags were passed and its cause 
was revealed. Down a_ vast 
tumbled. the waterfall, 


grotto 
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casting up a column of vapor from the 
boiling waves below. Closer and closer 
we came until the nose of our vessel (the 
nautical phrase is my own) was almost in 
the ice-cold cauldron. We stared through 
the pleasantly chilly mist to behold a 
dozen round brown heads bobbing and 
snonting in the crystal tide. Seals at 
play! 

With the grotto and the waterfall and 
the mist and the giant amphitheater of 
glacial peaks the sight of these wild 
creatures disporting like sea divinities was 
enchantingly beautiful. The seals ad- 
mired us, too, I think, for they put their 
heads together and talked us over as they 
levelled their fawn-like eyes upon the 
members of our party. 

“Who is the handsome one standing 
in the bow of the boat—the one with the 
greenish knickerbockers and magnificent 
boots which seem to set off his powerful 
waistline?” one of them appeared to be 
asking. 

“Hush! He might hear you,” another 








Who would have been so coarse-minded as to grin when I 
confidently pulled in my line and found that some primitive 
soul had attached one of my beautiful golf stockings to the 


barb of a salmon hook? 





seemed to reply. “That is none other 
than Wallace Irwin—” 
“You don’t say so! He’s leader of the 
expedition, isn’t he?” 
“Virtually. You'll notice a_ slightly 
built young man, hovering in the back- 
ground—the one in the uniform of a West 
African trap-shooter? Mild looking bird, 
don’t you think? He’s the man who hunts 
bull-elephants with a twenty-two. rifle. 
When he gets anything smaller than a 
rhino he throws it back.” 
“You don’t mean to say he’s Stev art 
Edw—” 
“The same!” 
With an accorded splash the seals <is- 
appeared under the protective waves. 
A little later a solitary member of the 
tribe swam out toward our boat. His 
behavior was so like that of the Incian 
souvenir-seller that we became at once 
suspicious and chugged hastily out to sea. 
hat pursuing seal left me with an un- 
pleasant impression. As he ducked be- 
neath the surface he gave forth a sound 
that was something between a 
snort and a bark. My morbid 
thoughts roved again to the sub- 
ject of snoring. Was it true 
that I, who had sacrificed my 
expensive tonsils at the shrine of 

_ an ideal, slept so boisterously as 
to disturb the dreams of the sen- 
sitive Catchem-Maybe? 


“Who's Snoring Now!” 


That night we retired early, 
being utterly worn out with gaz- 
ing upon scenery. Sight-seeing in 
British Columbia is tremendously 
violent physical exercise. After 
our eyes had scaled a dozen Mat- 
terhorns in an afternoon our ap- 
petites became ravenous as our 
necks and shoulders became ex- 
hausted with the work. And to 
see Knight Inlet ina day is a test 
for the most muscular rubberneck. 
Imagine two Yosemite Valleys 
combined into a vast oval—end- 
less rows of El Capitans, Cathedral 
Spires, Inspiration Points— gath- 
ered in council round a jade-green 
sea which snow-water from a 
hundred falls has freshened until 
the salt is all but washed away. 
Imagine yourself as one of a party 
of thirteen—not including Cyril, 
the canary—floating through this 
lost wonder of the world which 
the boosters haven’t discovered 
yet to fill it with dollar excursion 
sais and merry-go-rounds and 
electric lighted marvels for popu- 
Jar entertainment as threatens our 
national parks. 

As I have said, we retired 
early in a state of healthy ex- 
haustion. I removed my boots, 
being somewhat fastidious in my 
habits, and scrambled into Bunk 
One, Upper Case. But it was 
not to sleep. Catchem-Maybe’s 
remarks upon my _ midnight 
breathing had wounded me to 
the quick and had filled me with 
a Siwash yearning for revenge. 
Therefore I lay on my pillow 
(kindly loaned me by the sweet and 
merciful Oh-Hell-What-a-Gal-He- 
Is) and there I listened, listened. 

(Continued on prge 65) 
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House of Punishment ‘ 
f A Domestic Drama in Three Acts 


By Beatrice Mantle & 


Author of: In the House of Another 





ACT I 
The House That Jack Built 


HE sunset light across the marsh 

was more than a mere light. It 

was a living glory. And Marion 

Farrier, glancing up from her 
book, saw it. Of course she had often 
looked at sunsets before, which is not to 
say that she had necessarily seen them. 
This time, though, she came nearer to 
seeing what she looked at. 

She had looked up from her book be- 
cause they were nearing Day’s Island sta- 
tion. That was where Jack came each 
Saturday for his week-end shooting. 
Somewhere on the marsh, across toward 
the river from that little station, he had a 
cabin. Marion had never seen the cabin; 
although when, two years ago, it had been 
in the process of building, she had been 
quite interested in it. She had 


band’s indulgence in his particular form 
of enjoyment—though for the better part 
of the year that meant leaving home at 
noon. Saturday and returning Sunday 
evening. Because when there wasn’t 
hunting, there was fishing. 

As she looked out over the great marsh 
now, that wonderful streaming radiance 
called forth an answ ering glow in Marion’s 
being. A gracious expansiveness, a sym- 
pathy for life and living things, welled up 
in her. She thought lovingly of big, good- 
natured, easy-going Jack striding about 
somewhere on that marsh. Probably just 
coming in to get his clumsy, gritty supper. 
She smiled—the wise, brooding smile of 
the mother woman thinking of a depend- 
ent child. She would like to see him and 
his supper and his cabin. And then an 
idea came to her. Their home was farther 
down the line—at Port Ilford—and 


wriggled hastily into her coat, took up her 
music roll—she had been up to Marsh 
City as representative of the Port Ilford 
music club—and hastened to the door of 
the coach. 


HE train rolled off into long perspec- 

tive, and Marion looked in an almost 
startled way after it. A breath of wind, 
like a long sigh, came to her across the 
marsh, and for the first time it occurred 
to her that the marsh was a big, lonely 
place, with many directions on it, and 
that she did not know at all which way 
Jack’s cabin lay. 

The station agent also stood on the 
little wooden platform. He was wonder- 
ing what on earth this handsome, pros- 
perous looking woman thought she could 
do down here, and whether he could very 
well lock up the station and go off and 

leave her alone. The agent was 





even bought all .the camp 
equipment for it herself, and 
had bestowed much time and 
thought upon the selection of 
just the right sized flat-bot- 
tomed coffee pot, and the proper 
and wise choice of enamel cups 
and plates, bunk bedding and 
so forth. But when all this was 
done she had never bothered 


There is a very unusual situation in this story, following 
one which, fortunately, is not usual though not exactly un- 
common among those who have sworn to love, honor and, 
perhaps, obey. 

If Jack Farrier and his wife, and their friend Della, were 
neighbors of yours, what would you say to their case—that 
is, if you ever learned of it? 


small and wizened looking. The 
suns and the winds of the big 
marsh seemed to have dried up 
everything about him but his 
sense of humor. ‘That showed 
in a queer little quirky smile. 
Marion walked smiling up to 
him. She waseasy and gracious 
of manner, as became a woman 
who during her whole life had 





to go and view the finished 

product. For Marion was no sports- 
woman and never tried to pretend, even 
to herself, that she was. Sports, to 
Marion, meant rough and often muddy 
clot thing; 1 it meant the bare boards of the 
cabin, and gritty meals, and hard un- 
comfortable bunk beds with probably 
bugs for bedfellows. It meant this to her; 
but to Jack, of course, it meant something 
entirely different. Therefore, as Marion 


was essentially a fair-minded woman, she 
never objected in the least to her hus- 


usually this was the last train down from 
Marsh City. But on Saturday nights the 
seaside special passed through at ten- 
thirty. If she cared to, she could get off 
the train here, go over and look at Jack 
and his cabin and his housekeeping, and 
then come back and get on the special for 
home. 

The whistle had blown for the Island 
station, and there was no time to think 
things over. If she were going to do it, 
she must do it at once. She got up, 


been so placed that gracious 
treatment was all she had ever known 
anything of. 

“I don’t know,” she said amusedly. 
“But I may have done a foolish thing. 
Mr. Farrier gets off here every week to go 
hunting. Do you know him?” 

The station agent nodded, watching her 
curiously. 

“Well, I want to go over to his cabin. 
But it has just occurred to me that I don’t 
know at all in which direction it is, except 
that it is somewhere toward the river. 
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And unless you can direct me—I—well, I 
don’t know exactly what I can do.” 

The agent still looked at her—faintly 
amused, it seemed. ‘You Mrs. Farrier!” 

“Yes—of course.” Marion laughed. 
It was such a silly question. As if she 
would be looking for Jack’s cabin if she 
were not. “Do you happen to know 
which way the cabin is?” 

The agent nodded. ‘Yes. Oh, yes, I 
know where it is.” He nodded toward a 
path that disappeared between two hazel 
thickets. “You take that path. But, 
lands sake, it branches off every which 
way, and it’s just a matter of luck 
whether you ever find the cabin or not. 
Of course, when you get nearer the river 
it opens out better—ain’t so many bushes 
—but—” 

“Dear 
troubled. 

The agent looked thoughtful. “Well, 
I haven’t got anything much to do till 
train time. I was just going to lock up 
and go home for a while. I expect I had 
better show you—” 

“Oh, but that would be so much to ask 
of you,” said Marion, in gracious appreci- 
ation of the magnitude of the offer. “Is 
it far?” 

“Oh—a mile maybe. That’s all right. 
I’d just as lief walk to the cabin as not.” 


me” said Marion, looking 


N fact the little agent had already de- 

cided that he would much rather than 
not. His bachelor life in the little marsh 
station was very monotonous, and, as he 
had once informed an astonished visitor 
to his station “he was very human— 
almost as human as a woman.” Meaning 
that his curiosity and interest in things in 
general were almost as great. He decided 
now that he would not miss Mrs. Farrier’s 
visit to her husband’s cabin for anything. 
He hastily dragged into the shed the box 
which had been the train’s sole reason for 
stopping at the station and to which— 
though it did not occur to her at the time 
—Marion owed whatever of adventure 
she was about to meet. Then he locked 
the door, placed the key with engaging 
nonchalance on the ledge above and 
turned to Marion with a smile and a 
twinkle whose import she was far from 
guessing. 

Marion’s benign and expansive mood re- 
mained with her as they went in leisurely 
way down the marsh paths. It was all 
really so much more beautiful than she had 
imagined. Ever noticed, perhaps, would 
be more correct. Because Marion was not 
a lover of nature, wherefore as a rule she 
looked in the face of the Great Mother 
and saw her not. For the lover of nature 
is on the way to that state of “becoming 
as a little child.” And Marion was not on 
that way. She was a clever, intellectual, 
well-balanced woman. 

Now and again she chatted affably to 
the agent as they went, telling of the 
building and furnishing of the cabin and 
of her husband’s almost boyish delight in 
it all, especially in the fireplace he had 
himself built out of the cobbles taken from 
the river beach. 

“There never was such a fireplace” she 
laughed. “You would think he had a 
whole family to sit by it. I have never 
made a special trip up to see it, and 
never before happened to be coming down 
from Marsh City on a Saturday night. 
But I’m so glad I thought to get off.” 
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Yes.” 

The agent was laconic throughout, 
though of amiable and interested ex- 
pression. But Marion did not notice this. 
She was busy with her thoughts and only 
talked to be sociable. She was thinking 
what a surprise she was going to give 
Jack. And of how glad she was he could 
indulge in so manly and harmless a 
pastime. He was always good naturedly 
interested in her club work and her little 
social functions, and she was glad she 
knew enough to be willing to accord him 
a like freedom of taste. Some women 
whined and complained of their husband’s 
hunting trips. She knew several who did. 
Marion reflected that many women them- 
selves brought trouble into their domestic 
relationships by an unwillingness to live 
and let live. She was thankful that 
broader vision had been given her. Just 
now Marion was pleased with herself as 
well as with the world. 

“Does the cabin stand out in the 
open?” she inquired presently, as they 
followed the twisting path. 

“No. It stands in the bushes—back 
from the river quite a bit. Not far now,” 
replied the little man, chewing assidu- 
ously on an alder twig. 

Owing to the bush growth of the marsh 
they came upon it suddenly. And Marion 
paused a moment and smiled. It was just 
as she would have chosen. Jack had evi- 
dently come in and lighted a fire, for the 
window and open door were rosy with fire 
glow, showing pleasantly against the deep- 
ening shadow of the marsh. Marion 
turned and smiled at her companion and 
laid a mysterious finger on her lips, and 
together—Marion did not pause to notice 
how closely together—they approached 
the cabin. 

The sound of laughter and voices came 
to them, and a slightly puzzled look came 
into: Marion’s eyes. She stole up to the 
window and looked in—and again she did 
not notice the agent’s almost breathless 
interest. 


—* looked upon a pretty scene. A 
big crackling fire of roots and logs 
lighted the one room. Before it knelt aman, 
handsome, happy and animated, toasting 
bread with a fork lashed to the end of 
a stick. Near him knelt a decidedly 
pretty dark-haired woman, laughing and 
happy alsc, who was investigating the 
interior of the coffee pot. Both were un- 
mistakably familiar and wrapped up in 
each other’s presence. 

Marion Farrier stiffened and _ stood 
back. The station agent recollected that 
he had once seen a play in which rosy 
calcium light had been suddenly changed 
to gray to make a woman look like a 
statue. Just so complete and terrible was 
the change that came over this woman. 
In an instant she changed from an inter- 
ested smiling being to something gray 
and hard. With her finger on her lips 
once more, she turned and stole away 
back onto the path along which they had 
come, still followed closely by the now 
slightly sobered agent. He had thought 
to witness something rather spicy and 
exciting in the way of a scene between the 
two women. But this panther-like silence 
—he wondered whether she would break 
down a little farther on and have hysterics 
when he was alone and helpless. She did 
not. When they were a good distance 





away from the cabin she asked a question 
and there was no hint of weakness in 
voice. 


down on?” 
“She comes on the one-ten.” 


“‘She comes each week, doesn’t she?” | 
It was put in the form of a question, 


Nevertheless, the words were more assep 
tion than question. ‘The station agent 


debated slightly as to his answer. But, 


not for long. His sympathies naturally 


went to the feminine side of the case, 


And as one of the feminine sides wag 
obviously not in immediate need of sym 
pathy, being otherwise happily engaged 
just now, they went to this frozen looki 
woman. After all, she was the rightf 
wife and had been pretty decent about 
letting the husband have a cabin and not 
instituting any kind of a watch over his 
actions. 

“Yes—she comes every Saturday, 
Leastways, she has since she went to li 
at Marsh City.” He glanced up a 
Marion curiously. “She used to live at 
Port Ilford.” 

“Oh, I know that.” Marion smiled 
slowly. “I’ve known her for years. She's 
supposed to be a friend.” 

There was no train up to Marsh City 
that night. Marion knew that. 

“What train does she take tomorrow 
afternoon?” she asked. 

“She takes the five-twenty.” 

No more was said. In silence they 
walked back to the little shed by the 
track. Here the agent unlocked the door, 
lighted up and pulled forth for Marion’s 
use his own chair. She was grateful for 
the little man’s tactfully expressed sym- 
pathy and smiled her thanks. If it was 
a weird and wintry smile it was the best 
she could do. 


“What train does this woman come 


“You said you were going home” she ff 
- going 


recollected. “Don’t let me keep you. 
shall be all right here.” 


“Tt’s kind of lonesome—” began the Bij 


agent. 

“Oh.” Marion laughed—an almost 
scornful laugh, “I’m not afraid, I shan’t 
even notice it. i 
to get some supper.” 

The agent had been thinking of a wel- 
come cup of coffee, and so he trotted off— 
somewhat overawed in manner. If 
Marion had rushed into the cabin and 
fallen tooth and nail on the other woman, 
or even shrieked and sobbed her rage and 
grief, the agent could have understood and 
appreciated. That was his idea of the 
approved and accepted feminine pro- 
cedure in cases like this. But this con- 
tained an ominous quiet. Yet he 
was not altogether deceived by the quiet 
—in it he sensed an infinitely greater threat, 
a much more terrible portent of disaster. 


HE silence and the darkness fell; and 
Marion sat and stared across the 
marsh. She was not thinking or planning 
or taking her bearings. Not yet. She was 
stunned and numbed into quietness. 
The agent came back and flagged the 
special and placed in her hands the music 
roll which she had left in the shed when 
starting on the ill-fated walk. She had 
forgotten it, and smiled slightly as he gave 
it to her. 
“Please don’t say anything to Mr. I'ar 
rier about—about my visit.” 
(Continued on page 96) 
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i The “Partheneia™ is an annual mask of maiden- 
hood, a lovely spectacle performed by college 
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ye and Fw N the days when the drama was in its and particularly on the West Coast, is 

»d and swaddling clothes there were— getting back to first principles, and flower- 

of the thank Heaven!—no box office ing marvelously as a result. ‘There are 
pro- managements, no “peanut galler- reasonable grounds now for asserting 






that, within a decade, there will be 
scarcely a community on the Pacific 

Slope that has not its out-door 

theater and its out-door perform- 

ances, played by people of the im- 

mediate community, staged by them, 

lighted by them, costumed by them 
perhaps even written by some of 
them—and certainly enjoyed by and 
made profitable to all of them. To some 
2 of us who are quite lunatic on the subject 
ff this is-one of the very hopeful signs of the 
times, and an unmistakable sign! 

A good deal has been written and said, 
recently, about the value of community 
drama to democracy, and about its possi- 
bilities as a developing agency of the 





S con- Rts,” no boxes from which it was im- 
t he fhossible for any person comfortably 
quiet fo see a performance but in which 
hreat, Bny person could be comfortably 
saster. Ben by a gaping multitude, and 
there were no roofed buildings ade- 
|; and ftuate for the gestures of the lusty 
s theBnfant. Therefore the drama went 
nning Bout of doors—and was at its purest, its 
}€ Was Best, its most democratic and its most 
. tly esthetic. It was captured later ee 
d the Bhrust between walls and in front of a 
musi Back-drop reminiscent of the calendars 
when Bhey giveaway in country banks; it be- 
e had fame commercialized, which is to say, 
> gave Rnathema. COPYRIGHT ANDREW P. HILL 
Now we are beginning to see this most 






































. Fat-Biniversal and potent of the arts seeking Tame deer are among the natural had democratic spirit. So much that it 
he licht and the free air again: the out- of the annual Redwood Play in the scarcely appears to need argument. The 
doors drama movement in America, California State Redwood Park community that cares enough for the 
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"COPYRIGHT KATHERINE TINGLEY | 
The most esthetic Greek theater in the West is the one at Point Loma where the audience looks through classic columns at a back-drop of 


shining sea. No player's name is announced. The management makes the play the thing 




















life among Americans of all creeds, castes and 
classes. We were disappointed. There was a 
lot more democracy and more American spirit 
than there had been before, but there was 
a pretty general tendency and inclina- 
tion, apparently, to drop community 
work and go back and dig up the 
family coronet and the engraved 
cards and the pick-handles and 
half-bricks of pre-war social life 
and go at it again on the old basis 
of social position, prestige, caste 
distinctions and petty _ bun- 
combe. There is left a hope, 
and a possibility. We may sal- 
vage a lot from the war wreck 
with the community movement 
in drama, music and_ social 
centers. There is yet time, if 
we grab on. 
Out-of-door playing of drama 
(and that doesn’t mean pageants 
nor pretentious efforts at all— 
merely the production and pres- 
entation of some fanciful or dignitied 
or light and humorous simulacrum 
of life in terms of mass, movement, 
gesture and action) is not new on the 
Pacific Coast and particularly in Cali 
fornia where four months of rainless 
summer have been perhaps the greatest 
practical factor in stimulating dramatic 
A good many of us hoped that that effort in the open air. But it is really in 
spirit was born to live forever; reasoning its beginnings, in spite of the fact that 
not only that it was a permanent sort of __In the Stanford Pageant of Service appeareda = certain communities and_ organizations 
acquisition but that it would be fostered precious college relic, the first American flag have an almost historical background for 
and nurtured by a closer-knit community to be carried upon a European battlefield | their present work. The first—and by 


beautiful to get in, with its sleeves rolled up, 
and create a community enterprise in out-of- 
door drama would be a clean and pleasant 
and happy community in which to live, 
and the cleanliness and pleasantness and 
happiness thereof would probably be in 
direct ratio as the whole people par- 
ticipated. The buoyant patriotism of 
Americans during the late war was 
not due to propaganda nor posters 
nor prize essay contests nor poli- 
ticians nor platitudes—it was di- 
rectly resultant on the fact that 
every man, woman and child in 
America was engaged in some 
form or other of war work, 

else was sent to a federal iene 
tion camp or prison to make 
sacks. And if you will recall the 
circumstances under which that 
voluntary war work was _per- 
formed you will remember that 
it was all done on the basis of the 
community unit. That’s why it 
went over. And that’s why, for the 
first time since the Civil War, 
America really had an American 
spirit that was the least common 
denominator and the greatest common 
factor of American life. For once we 
were Americans unanimously and with a 
whoop! t 
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Drama Out of Doors: 


is an actual drop of over 2000 feet 

















far the most famous—out-of-doors play event 
here is the annual “Grove Play” of the Bohe- 
mian Club of San Francisco in its redwood 
forest setting near Monte Rio, on the edge 
of the Russian River. Out-door dramatics 
at the University of California and 
Stanford are not new things. But 
community drama is new—is_ only 
getting a foot-hold. Each year 
sees new enterprises of this sort 
fostered by enthusiasts and _ pro- 
duced largely by inexperienced 
men and women; each one of 
them gives some one in the audi- 
ence who comes from another 
community the germ of an idea, 
the beginnings of an enthusiasm; 
therefore the circle is widening 
rapidly. For the reason that 
there is no complete data of 
these efforts available this article 
may fail to mention several. 
his will be a regrettable acci- 
dent, but unavoidable. The 
main idea is to sketch the devel- 
opment of out-of-door playing in 
the Far West and to advert to 
some of the experiments that have 
been made and to some of the successes 
that have been achieved. ‘ 
There are three kinds of out-of-door 
theaters, in the first place—the so-called 
Greek Theater, which is a roofless audi- 
torium formally placed and permanently 
built; the natural theater, more or less 
thoughtfully provided in a_ natural 
setting, but unembellished by fabricated 
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Wilbur Hall 





In contrast to the Greek theater at sea-level is the stage of the annual Mountain Play on a shoulder of Mt. Tamalpais. 
to the foggy Bay of San Francisco 


PHOTOGRAPH BY LOTHERS & YOUNG 
in “The Yellow 
Jacket™ performed by Mills College girle in 


a private garden near San Francisco 
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Here the “back-drop™ 


structures of any sort; and the temporary 
natural theater, where the stage is dehnitely 
laid out and framed by artificial means (or 
limited as to extent by lighting which ex- 

cludes everything not desired in the pic- 
ture) but which goes back to some 
original use when the performance 1s 
concluded. A fourth sort of open- 





air theater—the garden theater—is 
not included because it has a 


private purpose and utility and 
is the reverse of democratic in 
nature. 

The most important Greek 
Theater, of ~— is that at the 
University of California, in 
Berkeley. There very large and 
imposing experiments in out-of- 
door drama have been under- 
taken, distinctly the most suc- 
cessful of them, from an _ es- 
thetic standpoint, having been 

the revivals of the plays of the 
Greeks themselves. Unfortunately 
the theater has overlooked its 
greatest opportunity — to foster 
and develop a drama of the people 
on the Pacific Coast—and has 
become a sort of glorified side-show to 
the University where imported talent, 
supported by amateurs drag-netted for 
the cause, entertain the people who can 
afford to pay a dollar and up for their 
amusement. In a sense the Berkeley 
Greek Theater has been a deterrent to 
the out-of-door theater movement on the 
Coast, in my opinion, because its huge 
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Probably nowhere else in the world is a pipe-organ given such an opportunity as in the 
Bohemian Grove. Here, in one of “God's first temples,” are resonant wooden pillars. 
taller and more massive than in any cathedral, and there is no roof to smother any part 
of atone. The organ house is heated uniformly throughout the year by electricity. 
Note the console at the base of the redwood at the right 


and sometimes labored productions 
have discouraged others who feared to 
suffer by contrast if they attempted 
anything merely simply and beauti- 
fully, mm any chance spot where an 
open stage and a sward for the audi- 
ence were available. 

The most esthetic Greek theater in 
the West is the one at Point Loma, 
where the audience looks through a 


column-supported pergola above a 
simple platform to the distant sea. 
On this stage Mrs. Katherine Tingley 
has gotten close to the old Greek 
theater idea with some admirable 
productions in which most of the per- 
formers have been amateurs and 
where all the playing has been done 
for the love of playing. There these 
earnest people have done Shake- 


sperean plays, Greek tragedies, 
dramas of their own devising, 
and pageantry. ‘There is a touch 
of eccentricity in their program. 
ming—no player’s name is an- 
nounced. ‘I his may be far-fetched, 
but certainly it emphasizes the 
desire of the colony of which 
Mrs. Tingley is the head to make 
the play and the playing the thing, 
rather than individual effort. 
There is a Greek Theater of 
perfect proportions and acoustic 
properties at Pomona, where some 
very interesting things have been 
done and where much is promised 
for the future. Tacoma, Wash- 
ington, held one pageant in a 
wonderful natural amphithea*er 
that looks cut on the Sound, aad 
more developments are promised 
there. Los Angeles is plann og 
to build a Greek Theater of in- 
posing size and character, but, 
alas, the motion picture colony 
threatens to dominate the enter- 
prise, and nothing could be farther 
from democracy, than the utili- 
zation of a crowd of stars for the 
production of drama, indoors or 
out! Certainly there will be no 
anonymity on those programs— 
the horde of press agents of tie 
individuals will see to that! 
Closer to the ideal is the work 
that has been done for several 
years now at Carmel-by-the-Sea, 
where the butcher, the baker, and 
the candlestick maker of the vil- 
lage do the work, the acting, the 
lighting and a good deal of the 
drama and music. Carmel of 
course, has its own I:ttle colony 
of lights—literary and musical, in 
this case— and the impetus comes 
from them, doubtless, and from 
the land company that promotes 
Carmel. But it is real community 
drama and has fascinated thou- 
sands. ‘This is the first of the 
natural theaters, where very little 
(Continued on page 64) 
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A dancer in the Grove Play of the Bohemian Club, 
produced annually in the redwoods during 


California's rainless summer 
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rs. Charles Grimes 


An Unusual Short Story 


HE summer sun dimmed 

the whole green earth 

with a yellow wash. Its 

mid-day glow struck blues 
from the shadows, put a quiver- 
ing radiance over all. It made high lights 
that scintillated where the water lay flat 
to the top of the trough under the wind- 
mill at the end of the yard: it was as if the 
world stood in a bath of yellow that 
shimmered. 

Not that it occurred to Charley in his 
shaded corner of the back porch that the 
splendor of a summer noon held meanings. 
He only squinted his eyes against the 
light and peered over the railings down 
upon the brick pavement, beyond which 
the close-cut grass spread in wide sweep. 
The clock in the tower across the yard 
struck twelve and he leaned farther 
anxiously; the clothes-lines had been up 
for an hour and yet Aggie had not been 
out with the washing. 

But as he looked she came lightly up 
the steps from the basement, put down 
her basket of wet clothes to drag it by one 
handle out upon the grass. He bent lower 
over the rail. 

“Hullo, Aggie,” he said softly. 

“Hullo, Charley.” 

Then she flushed and smiled and set her 
head a little to one side and looked up at 
him. 

“Basket too heavy?” 

“Oh, no.” 

“T wish I could carry it for you.” 

“T wouldn’t let you. I’m strong. How’s 
your back today?” 

“It’s pretty good. You all right, 
Aggie?” 

“Oh, I’m fine.’ 

Then she went out on the grass and 
began pinning the clothes to the line, 
bending her lithe body over the basket, 
straightening and swaying back so that 
her chin tipped high and the big coil of her 
fair hair dropped to the neck of her ging- 
ham frock. All the delicate curves of her 
face and its faint colorings struck clearly 
in the tense light. 

Charley moved his crippled limbs out 
of the way with his hands—they were not 
much for moving themselves, those 
shrunken limbs—and lay heavier on the 
rail watching her. In his faded eyes there 

Was a great tenderness. 

it was very still for that time of day 
in the big institution which was their 
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home. From the basement there was an 
occasional muffled sound of voices, coming 
with the smell of the suds through the 
door below; off over the grass the admin- 
istration building stood grandly, silently, 
no member of the superintendent’s family 
to be seen among the chairs and ham- 
mocks there; even the man driving the 
mower had disappeared. Charley’s eyes 
were eager. 

“Tt’s like a home now,” he whispered to 
himself. 

He turned his head as footsteps came 
along the corridor. The superintendent 
came out on the porch beside him. 

“Well, Charley,” he said kindly. “How 
goes it?” 

Charley lifted his small pale face. 

“Tt goes all right, sir. It ain’t bad just 
to sit here and watch—Aggie hang the 
clothes.” 

“Like to watch Aggie, eh? Musn’t 
watch the girls too much, Charley,” he 
said idly, half teasing. 

“T don’t watch none but Aggie, sir. 
And that’s all right. We’re engaged.” 

The superintendent turned sharply. 

“That doesn’t go, Charley. We don’t 
like that idea among our people. There 
is no question of marrying here.” 

“Oh, there is no question of marrying, 
sir. 

“But you said 

“T said we were engaged, sir. We don’t 
expect to ever get married. We are just 
engaged.” ‘There was dignity in_ his 
voice. 

“Oh,” said the superintendent. “That’s 
a new idea. Quite satisfactory, is it?” 

“Yes, sir. We don’t talk none of marry- 
ing. We know there’s nothing like that, 
sir. But we like to be engaged.” 

“Oh, I see.” 

“And, sir, I’d like to have a ring bought 
for her. I thought maybe you would see 
to it sometime for me. There’s no hurry 
but I’d like you to take some of my three 
hundred dollars and buy her a ring some 
day when you’re in town. I’d like it to be 

a good one, sir.” 

“Don’t you think that is foolish—to 
spend your money for a ring? 

“No, I don’t think it is, sir. When a 


man’s engaged he wants to do 
the reg’lar thing.” 

“Yes, that’s right. Hedoes. Ag- 
gie knows she’s engaged, does she?” 

“Oh, yes, sir. 

The superintendent smiled as he went 
down the steps and across the grass. 
“Poor good old Charley,” he said aloud. 
“Poor old fellow.” 

He need not have used the word “poor” 
had he seen the placid glory in the sick 
face, the half smile that touched the lips, 
the snuggle that made him comfortable 
in his chair with a direct line of vision for 
the patch of grass above which the 
clothes shook themselves slackly. 

Charley Grimes was the long-time resi- 
dent at the i institution. They called them 

“residents,” not “inmates.” It was not 
exactly the place for him: at no time was 
he enough blurred of mind to be quite con- 
gruous there but it was the best that had 
been thought of. He had a little money; 
he bought his own clothes and sundry 
comforts; he had his own room; he was 
distinctly the aristocrat of the place. 
Always gentle, never in the way, it was 
surprising how small a space he filled as 
he moved about; his crutches never made 
a noise; no one ever complained of him. 

And as for Aggie—it was not so well 
with her. It was only in the vast patience 
of the state that she was welcome: in the 
institution they did not mind her spells 
when she fell, the first to pass straightened 
her limbs, tied a knot in her apron string 
to put between her teeth and left her alone 
until warped consciousness should creep 


back. 


T gradually filtered through the imstitu- 

tion that it was all right for her to be 
Charley’s “girl.” It became understood 
that the stamp of official approval had 
been given the “engagement.” Derisive 
fingers were no longer pointed at them 
when they sat together; it grew to be the 
habit to circle away from them as they 
watched the sunsets, the early starlights 
and talked in their halting way, or did not 
talk at all as their baffled minds decreed. 

“If we were like other people, Aggie,” 
he said to her, “we could be seeing about 
ahouse. I have all that money, you know, 
and I understand that if you pay part 
down on your lot, that you can borrow 
more to build your house.” 

“Can you? It would be nice to build 
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wichout having to have money, wouldn’t 
it?” 

“It could be done, if we were like other 
people. Would you have wanted the 
cellar door inside the kitchen?” 

“Oh, yes. And a bathroom with faucets! 
Could we have had that, Charley?” 

“Of course. I tell you, Aggie—I’ll have 
them gét us some books with pictures of 
houses and we can pick out what we would 
have liked.” 

They spent hours over the books—se- 
lected a veranda from one, a dining-room 
from another, a fireplace from a third. 
The only difference of opinion they had 
was that Aggie did not want a sleeping 
porch. 

“They’re the thing,” 
said Charley. 

“Oh, I want to sleep 
inside the house,” and 
she shuddered. “It’s 
so big outdoors at 
night. The sky is so 
high! Oh, no! Oh, no! 

I should want to sleep 


where things are 

nearer.” 7 
He gave up the idea 1 i, 

of the sleeping porch Pfc] 

reluctantly. He did [J 


not see any reason to 
be afraid of the night 
and he told her so. 

“Tt would be my 
business to take care 
of you,” he said. “But 
that’s all right,” he 
finished magnanimous- 
ly, “everything should 
have been your way. 
Aggie—I wonder how 
people feel who are 
real smart?” 

“T don’t know, Char- 
ley. I don’t care, do 
you?” 

“Yes, I care. Today 
I care. Maybe tomor- 
row I won’t.” 

“I never care,” she 
said proudly. 

He sighed. “Some 
days I think I am go- 
ing to get clear in my 
head and stay clear. I 
feel sure of it some- 
times.” 

“T hope you won’t.” 

“Why do you hope I 
won't?” 

“Because then you 
wouldn’t want a girl 
like me who—who has 
—things happen _ to 
her.” 

“Never you mind what happens to 
you,” he said hotly. “You'd be the only 
girl. Always. And if I could be sure of 
being all right myself, I could take care of 
you.” 

They considered it gravely; talked it 
over many times. ‘The superintendent 
had bought the ring—it had a dull white 
stone and Aggie wore it haughtily. 

Then one day when she fell she was not 
far enough from the building; her head 
struck against the stone step at the 
laundry door. 

Charley, watching for her on the porch 
above, heard. He looked over the rail and 
saw one outstretched hand on the bricks. 
He did not wait to get his crutches, but 
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crawled down and lifted her head on to 
his leg. Both her eyes were wide open 
and very blue—there was a trail of blood 
close down by one of them. 

He spoke to her gently—and then he 
screamed and those who heard did not 
soon forget the sound, nor forget his face 
with her blood upon it. 

They carried her away and he crawled 
back to the porch and sat still. 


To superintendent himself told him. 
“It’s the best thing all round,” he 
finished. ‘Best for her.” 

“T see,” said Charley, clasping and un- 
clasping his fingers. 


like to put the whole sum in it, sir. All 
that’s left of the three hundred dollars 
would buy her a good one that would 
always last.” 

“Oh, I hardly think, Charley—” the 
superintendent began and then stopped 
at the odd look in the other’s eyes. It was 
a detached look; one that seemed to be 
far away from the desk along whose edge 
Charley was trailing his finger. 

“T think, sir,” and the dignity still held, 
“that there will not be much more use for 
that money. I don’t want many more 
things.” His thin fingers fumbled with 
the papers on the top of the desk. “It 
seems only right that, as I have no one to 

leave the money to— 
except the state and it 
would hardly need it, 
sir—” 
He waited for an 
answer. 
“No, it would not 
\ need it,’’ said the su- 
perintendent. 
“Then, sir, it secms 
\ right that I spend it as 
} I should enjoy best nd 
j not just leave it lying 
round when I die—I’d 


> like to spend it while 
: I’m alive the way | 
—, would get the most 
% pleasure out of it. 

‘ Don’t that seem reas- 


To An Airplane 


By Marverine Chandler 


For me, the dull routine; close crowding roofs 


Shut out the sky; 


Earth-fetters bind me, and the city walls 
Seem stifling—then the vision of you calls 
My spirit up from chains and prison-clay, 
With you among the sunset fires to play. 


I, too, can fly! 


He had nothing more to say and they 


left him alone. He sat on the porch all 
that day looking out over the clothes 
yard. ‘They passed him silently; they 
looked away as they went. 

He sat there many days not speaking. 
But one afternoon the superintendent 
heard the soft thud of crutches. He 
looked up quickly; he was feeling pretty 
sorry for old Charley. 

“T’ve been out to where they put Aggie, 
sir,” he said leaning on his crutches. “And 
they was putting up the wood marker like 
the rest. I’d like, sir, to buy a real stone 


for Aggie. One that would last, sir. I’d 
like to—invest—” he used the word 
grandly—“‘invest in a stone for her. I’d 


onable, sir?” 

His eyes were re- 
markably keen then. 

“Well, what is it you 
want to do?” 

“T shan’t care for 
no stone for myself; 
there’d be nobody to 
set by it, so I want all 
I’ve got spent for one 
for Aggie that I can 
enjoy. One of the 
shining kind, gray and 
white mixed—that 
would be like her; her 
life was sort of gray 
and white mixed and 
I'd like her full name 
cut in deep letters on 
the front.” 

The superintendent 
cleared his throat. 

“But we don’t know 
her full name, Charley. 
She never was sure of 
. ” 









in. 

“Well, that’s the 
other thing I was going 
to ask, sir: I’d like the 
name, ‘Mrs. Charles 
Grimes’ put along the 
front of that stone.” 

The superintendent stared. 

“But that wasn’t her name!” 

“Well—what_ difference does 
make? Who cares—but me.” 

The superintendent looked at him. 
Then he said slowly, ““Maybe that’s so. 
What difference does it make?” 


that 


T was done. And now when the sun 
warms the ground and makes it a pleas- 


* ant place to sit, the words, “Mrs. Charles 


Grimes”. cut deep in granite, hold the 
smiling eyes of a pale litthe man who 
scrubs the letters with the damp cloth he 
always brings and, the work finished, sits 
there content. 
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A typical home of a farm laborer undér'the new plan. This man and his wife came to the land broke. They both went to work and earned 
the twenty dollars required as first payment on their place. Then they cleared the land, built the house, planted the 


garden with money saved out of their wages, without asking the Board for the loan of a dollar 


Food First 


How One Western State is Staking the Farmer and His Help for 
the Sake of the Rest of Us—The Question of 
White or Yellow Bread 


FTER the average man has By Walter V. W oehlke Twenty years ago the safety 


celebrated his thirtieth valve ceased functioning. As the 
birthday, he becomes Phettaietia tei Cilibawnhsi Gian Leal Giiilinend Maw free land vanished, land prices in- 
thoughtful. Feeling the creased, the size of the average 
exuberant, hopeful years of farm grew and tenant farmers 
youth slipping, he begins to multiplied. Today the indus- 
take stock, to look back over trial and office worker is 
the road he has traveled, barred from the land by the 
to size up the waiting trail ever rising wall of higher 
and its possibilities. values. ‘Ihe one great oppor- 
Fifty years ago the man tunity which lifted the Amer- 
who realized that he was ican worker above all others, 
marking time and falling be- free land for the taking, is 
hind the procession had the gone. And thoughtful men 
remedy at hand. He merely are just beginning to realize 
went West, took up a piece the tremendous importance 
of free Government land and of the varied benefits which 
became a farmer. The oppor- free land bestowed upon 
tunity was wide open to every America. 
man with grit and ambition. Having weighed these bene- 
For decades the public do- fits, thoughtful men on the 
main was the safety valve of Pacific Coast decided that 
the Republic. Through it the the commonwealth could not 
pressure of life in the cities get along without . them. 
was held down. No slums Therefore they set out to make 
could exist, unrest and dis- a break through the wall, to 





bd Pe Pte Y gen ga Saale ak ° 
content could not assume create an opening through 
dangerous proportions while One-half of the children in the school at Loomis, California, are which the average man with- 
free arable land could be Japanese. A population thus divided racially can not develop the out capital might once more 
had for the taking. community spirit that is the finest asset of the new country life become a farm owner. 
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” The effect of this breach is well 
illustrated by the story of Jim 
Bigley. 

Having arrived at the age of 
discretion, Jim Bigley stopped to 
examine the past and size up 
what was to come. And he 
didn’t like the outlook. Though 
he was working steadily and mak- 
ing better than six dollars a day, 
his account in the savings bank 
was not growing fast. The future 


worried him. He was a _ hard 
worker, with a wife and two 
children, yet half the allotted 


span of his life was gone and he 
had only two hundred dollars in 
the bank to show for his efforts. 
Jim Bigley looked twenty 
years ahead. He saw himself at 
fifty-five, a little shaky, gray- 
headed, still working for wages 
and facing the necessity of calling 





on his children for help. Most 
decidedly he didn’t like the 
prospect. He wasn’t getting 


anywhere. This business of lugging the 
family from mining camp to mining camp 
in search of a job didn’t pay. He’d have 
to settle down somewhere, get a piece of 
land and farm it. 

His wife agreed. She didn’t like Butte. 
The country, any part of the country, 
would be better for the children than a 
mining town. But—‘“Jim,” she _ said, 
“how and where are you going to get a 
farm with two hundred dollars?” 

Jim grinned. “Got a piece all staked 
out,” he answered cheerfully. “They’re 
practically giving it away down in Cali- 
fornia. Better pack up. We're off week 
after next.” 

V HEN the family arrived in Califor- 


nia, Jim had seventy-five dollars 


left. He was lucky. The State Land Set- 
tlement Board still had a few unsold farm 
laborers’ allotments. Jim applied for two 
acres. The chairman of the Board, peering 
over the top of his glasses, appraised him 








farm and has built an addition on his house. 




















These pictures demonstrate what an ambitious man without 
capital can do on State land. With only seventy-five dollars 
to his name this. man made the first payment on two acres. 
Between jobs on nearby farms he built his home and cleared 
the land. Now he has a valuable, self-supporting garden 
The lower 


picture shows the farmer's home fifteen months ago 


shrewdly,‘asked many questions and nod- 
ded approvingly. Jim 
two acres. They cost him $400, of which 
he paid five per cent or twenty dollars 
down. He agreed to pay eight per cent 
per annum on the balance, these payments 
taking care of the interest and wiping out 
the debt in twenty years. 

Jim Bigley’s two acres were covered 
with a dense stand of fine healthy oaks. 
Leaving his family in town, Jim tackled 
the trees. He cleared a large part of the 
land and sold the oak wood. Then he 
went to the Board again. He wanted to 
build a house. He’d do the building, but 
he needed money for the materials. 
“Sure,” said the Board, “that’s what 
we’re here for.” He got his loan, built the 
house, brought his family out, started a 
garden, went to the Board again for money 
to buy a team and a cow, got that and 
worked harder than ever. 

How the milk, the vegetables, the ber- 
ries, the eggs and the country air made the 
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Bigley got his, 


” 


kids grow! And how the garden, 
the cow and the chickens hit old 
H. C. L. right in the solar plexus 
and caused him to double up like 
a jack knife! Day after day, week 
after week Jim Bigley felt the 
load lifting. He was getting ahead! 
Though he was earning less cash 
per day than in the Butte mines, 
he was piling up a stake at an 
astonishing rate. Every day in 
the year the sunshine and the 
deep soil of his garden were work- 
ing for him; every day they pro- 
duced something that he used to 
buy from the grocer; every day 
they produced something that he 
could se// to the grocer. When 
he went out to work for wages, 
the garden, the cow and the chick- 
ens kept right on working for him. 


T the end of the first fifteen 
months he balanced his ac- 
count to see what had happened. 
In the fifteen preceding years he 
had managed to save $200; in the fifteen 
months on the soil he had not only made 
a good living and improved his health, 
but he had added over two thousand dol- 
lars to his assets as represented by his 
home on the two-acre garden farm. 
Jim Bigley was building an addition to 
his home in July, less than two years after 
his start. The place was all cleared and 
every inch was producing. The cow, a 
pure bred Holstein, had a calf; in the pen 
a healthy litter of Duroc Jersey pigs 
waited expectantly for the skim milk; a 
triumphant hen loudly told the world her 
disapproval of race suicide. The young- 
sters romped on the lawn in front of the 
house, climbed over the piles of cobble- 
stones that were to form the ornamental 
gate posts for the neat green-and-white 
fence. : 
“See that double row of bell peppers?” 
exclaimed the proud owner. aan get 
about a dozen peppers to the bush and 
I’ll sell ’em two for a nickel. Heavens, 
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that asparagus needs cutting again! 
Those beans didn’t do so very well. I 
watered ’em too soon after planting and 
some of them didn’t break through the 
crust Yep, we make the soil work every 
month in the year. When one crop is off, 

in goes another one. No rest for the 
wicked. But the place isn’t large enough. 

As soon as the Board subdivides the land 
that’s still under lease, I’ll sell this place 
and buy me a real farm.” 


LD MAN JONES, typical of millions 

of workers, had become reconciled to 

the poorhouse prospect when he saw the 
opening through which Bigley escaped. 

He was sixty, penniless and discouraged 
when he arrived on the tract of the Cali- 
forni: State Land Settlement Board. All 
his life he had worked hard to support 
others; now, in his old age, he was too 
prouc! | to ask them for assistance. He had 
lost hope and was drifting aimlessly until 
he heard of the Board, its land and its 
plans. Promptly he asked for a laborer’s 
allotment of two oak-covered acres. When 
he had paid the filing fee of two dollars he 
was broke, but happy. 
His application was 
accepted. In a month, 
working in the prune 
orchards, he had earned 
the rst payment and 
started to clear his land. 
In «nother month, fi- 
nanced by the Board, 
he had begun the con- 
struction of a home. 
The vines are climbing 
over it today, massed 
hollyhocks and bright 
geraniums surround it 
and the neat rows of 
vegetables in the garden 
are absorbing his every 
spare hour. Old Man 
- s is never idle. 
ike all of the other 
twenty-six men who 
bought the two-acre 
allotments, his time is 
spoken for weeks in 
advance by the more 
fortunate settlers who 
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A woman farm laborer created this home. 
until her health broke down. 


Walter V. Woehlke 





She is a university graduate and was a physician 
She started at Durham without health 


or money—now sbhe is securing both 





Who wouldn't stay and work for a home like this? The State finances farm 
laborers in their efforts ts become land and home owners 





Here is a good example of the numerous settlers’ homes that are being built with State 
assistance oa the Land Settlement Board's tract at Durham 





were able to acquire full- 
grown farms of from 
twenty to fifty acres. 
And when he is not 
working for others, his 
own land rewards him 
with double wages for 
his labor. 

The stories of the 
humblest settiers have 
been related in detail 
because the experiment 
with the farm laborers’ 
allotments is perhaps 
the most _ significant 
and important phase 
of the California State 
Land Settlement 
Board’s first colony at 
Durham, where Butte 
Creek leaves the foot- 
hills of the northern 
Sierra Nevada. Here 
the State, having ap- 
propriated $250,000 for 
the purpose, bought 
6219 acres, provided 
an irrigation system for 5500 acres, 
surveyed the soil, laid out small farms 
comprising from twenty to forty acres 
of irrigated land and sold them to 
settlets at prices that covered the cost of 
land and improvements, the full expenses 
of administration and left a reserve for 
emergencies. 

The terms of the sale were very easy. 
The settler had to pay down only five per 
cent of the purchase, pay five per cent 
interest on the balance and pay off three 
per cent of the capital every year. Thus, 
by paying eight per cent per annum, the 
entire amount would be returned to the 
State in twenty years. 

In addition the State Board was author- 
ized to loan the settlers up to sixty per 
cent of the cost of houses, barns and other 
permanent improvements, giving them 
twenty years to repay these loans. Fur- 
thermore, the Board could loan money to 
enable the settler to buy livestock and 
equipment, giving him five years’ time to 
pay back the advance. 

In return for these liberal terms the 
settler agreed to live continuously on the 
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land for ten years, to cultivate it to the 
satisfaction of the Board and not to sell it 
during this period without the Board’s 
consent. Thus the speculator and the 
lazy man seeking to profit by the rising 
values created by his neighbors’ industry 
were excluded at the start and the door 
was left wide open for the man of small 
means anxious to escape from the city 
treadmill. 


ICHAEL CASEY knows what the 

Board’s policy meant to him. He 
was a first-class machinist, so competent, 
industrious and thrifty that he had been 
able to support his family in comfort and, 
through the careful management of his 
wife, to put by a round five thousand dol- 
lars. He applied for and 
received an allotment, made 
his first payment and re- 
turned to the city to get 
ready for the move. Influenza 
laid him low. Rising from 
his bed too early, pneumonia 
developed into tuberculosis. 
Mrs. Casey came to Dr. EI- 
wood Mead, the farsighted 
president of the Board, and 
to Superintendent George 
Kreutzer for advice and guid- 
ance. They listened to her 
story, discovered in half an 
hour that she had grit, 
ability, some farm experience 
and plenty of common sense 
and urged her to take charge 
personally of the ranch-to- 
be. The Board’s engineer 
would lay out the farm and 
design the house; the super- 
intendent would be there 
with practical counsel at all 
times and her brother would 
help with the heavy work. 

Mrs. Casey, her children 
and her brother came. House 
and barn were built; for the 
invalid husband open-air 
sleeping quarters were con- 
structed. Many acres of 
deep green alfalfa sprang up, 
furnishing seven and eight tons of fra- 
grant hay per acre every summer. 
Through the livestock committee of the 
settlers’ association and with the aid of a 
loan from the Board good Holstein cows 
were bought, with Duroc pigs and hens on 
the side. 

‘Tt was hard grueling work, but today 
the Casey family is infinitely better off 
than inthe city. The husband is regaining 
his health and strength rapidly. Despite 


his illness, his able wife has so managed 
things that every payment has been met on 
the dot. The barn has been doubled in size, 
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the herd has increased and the milk check 
is now $90 a week. 

Beyond the Caseys young Rankin 
settled on an allotment with his wife. He 
built a cozy home, a large barn, tight 
fences and made a good job of seeding his 
land to alfalfa. Driving by the Rankin’s 
place one day the superintendent’s keen 
eye saw that the alfalfa looked dry and 
patchy. Immediately he aca and 
went in. Mrs. Rankin was alone. 

“Fred has gone down the valley to work 
at his trade,” she explained. “You see, 


he’s making eight dollars a day and the 
neighbor is irrigating and cutting our al- 
falfa on shares until Fred comes back.” 

The superintendent departed, thinking 
hard. A few days later he hunted up Fred. 
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This settler raises alfalfa and feeds it to a dairy herd. making a 
regular income from the milk. Meanwhile he is steadily 


adding to the value of his farm by improvements 


“See here,” he said, “you can’t afford 
to let your farm run down even for eight 
dollars a day. No, you didn’t have to go 
out to earn money, at least not this way. 
You come right home and get yourself six 
or eight good cows, feed ’em your alfalfa, 
milk ’em and get an income every week. 
You owe it—” 

“That’s all very well,” interrupted 
Fred, “but you can’t buy good cows with 
an empty pocket. I’ve stuck every cent 
I have into the ranch and now I just got 
to work outside to live.” 

“What’s the Board in business for?” 


We Sa. 


answered the superintendent. “Your 
note is good for a thousand or twelve hun- 
dred any time. You come home and let 
us buy the cows for you.” 

Rankin did. He bought eight cows and 
milked them. He has sixteen now and his 
milk check averages close to $50 a weck. 
He has met every payment, made a com- 
fortable living and added a thousand dol- 
lars to the value of his farm since the State 
financed the purchase of his dairy herd. 

During the early days of the colony an 
automobile drove up in front of the super- 
intendent’s office and an_ enthusiastic 
stranger bounded up the steps. 

“Ts that piece on the other side of the 
creek just beyond the bridge still unsold *” 
he inquired breathlessly. “The field with 
the oak grove in the back- 
ground and the view of Mt. 
Lassen in the opening? I 
want to buy it.” 

He explained that  e 
wanted to build a fine house 
on it, plant fruit trees aid 
raise registered stock. fie 
would leave his business dov. n 
in San Francisco every Frid. y 
and stay over the week end. 
And it would be wonderful for 
the children in the summer. 

“I’m sorry,” answered the 
superintendent, “but I’m 
quite positive that the Board 
won’t sell you the land. The 
purpose—” 

“See here,” broke in the 
business man, “I don’t want 
something for nothing. You’ve 
got that land listed at two 
hundred and twenty-five dol- 
lars an acre. I'll pay you 
three hundred and fifty.” 

He paused to let it sink in. 

The superintendent grinned. 

“Tm afraid the Board 
wouldn’t take even five hun- 
dred an acre,” he answered. 
“The State hasn’t gone into 
the land business for men of 
your kind. The purpose of 
the act is to help the man of 
small means, preferably the tenant farmer, 
to become a land owner and an active mem- 
ber of the community. That’s why the 
regulations stipulate that purchasers must 
live continuously on their holdings. It’s a 
fine piece of land you picked out, but I 
know you’re barred no matter how much 
you offer.” 





HERE are a number of compelling 

reasons why California should take 

the lead in giving Jim Bigley and other 

men with small capital a chance to become 
(Continued on page 75) 
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CHAPTER XXXI 
DID MASEWN DOUBT? 


THE night had been anxious 

for the beseiged, for the Queen, 

it was doubly anxious for Ar- 

challos who, from his _ little 
cabinet off the great hall of audience, 
directed the moves of his ample forces. 
He held the royal pawn in his grasp, 
for such he considered Karapathos to be. 
He knew that the people believed she 
was authorizing all his orders to put 
down a serious revolt. The “rebels” were 
caged, ringed in by overwhelming forces. 

What caused him anxiety was the free- 
dom of Lassa and the flight of Kiang 
Chang. Xanthros had sent word to his 
chief of what he had found—the servitor 
slain, the prison door wrenched loose, the 
girl gone. Xanthros and Archallos were 
not to be deceived by the superstitious 
tales the rank and file at once invented to 
account for the ghostly figure that rode 
atop the seemingly mad elephant. They 
knew that the girl had escaped and Arch- 
allos knew that by now the Elephant 
Clan, bringing the big herd down, must be 
a moderate night’s march from Goa. And 
so he was worried, for to have the elephant 
folk appear suddenly did not fit into his 
plans. That Lassa had spoken to the 
Queen from her lofty perch he did not 
know. 

“The final onslaught must be_has- 
tened,” he said to Xanthros; “let us but 
have these Silvers crushed ere the Ele- 
phant Clan arrives and we may snap our 
teeth in the face of Wancheelah and his 
men and beasts, for in such case the 
Queen must make public submission to 
me and Wancheelah will follow her lead. 
How many men are left, fit for duty, after 
the day’s ill fortune?’ 

“A scant half.” 

“And how many Silvers?” 

“T estimate fully eight hundred.” 
“But eight hundred against eight thou- 
sand—” 

“The men of the common kratuns fear 
them. If the Pearls did not head the 
assault, I doubt if the Black, Red and 
Green kratuns would follow against them. 
And the new irregular troops and the 
watch-guard surely will not stand in the 
face of such man-slayers.”’ 

‘And the other Aratuns; are their arms 
and other accouterments in good condi- 
tion?” 

“Yes, my Prince; all has been in- 
spected.” 

“Go, then, Xanthros; carry out the 
orders you will find on this list and be 
ready for an assault at dawn, according to 
the plan made.” 

And now Archallos went about the pal- 
ace, inspecting the guards, making sure 
no one had entered or left the Queen’s 
apartments, assuring himself that food 
and drink for the assembling troops was 
ready in plenty. The palace was like a 
great armory, indeed, and all that part of 
Goa had been cut off from the ordinary 
civil population by a strong cordon of 

cuards. That the lower orders of folk in 

Elephanta would try to interfere never 
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entered the plotter’s head, for so long had 
they been denied the use of arms, so long 
been kept from participation in public 
affairs, that they were politically inert and 
powerless. 

Satisfied at last that all was as he de- 
sired it to be, Archallos took up a final 
detail—that of Masewn and his kradu. 
He sent a man to the little armory under 
the palace’s main floor, and while the 
man was gone he sat schooling himself to 
meet the wary Masewn. He was relying 
upon one thing: Masewn’s perfect obedi- 
ence to orders, he having been so in- 
structed by the Queen’s own lips. 

Soon the hangings were swept aside and 
Masewn, without his mail and helm, girt 
about with a belt of soft leather into which 
was thrust his wave-edged kris, stood be- 
fore Archallos, who extended his hand 
so that the elephant-head ruby signet 
on it gleamed. At once the kris of 
Masewn leaped from its sheath in salute 
to the royal emblem. 

“Hail, Masewn!” 

“Hail, Prince!” 

“You have been put somewhat to one 
side during this exciting day,” said Arch- 
allos tentatively. 

“As you say.” 
a hint of interest. 

“T had a purpose in this Masewn; you 
and Amphulia ever were good friends. | 
thought to save you from personal partici- 
pation in his downfall—” 

“But you did not spare yourself,” said 
Masewn, still without emotion. 

“Oh, as for that, we are not friends and 
that is well known, Masewn.” 

“Yes, well known.” The tones were 
gray, without emphasis. 

“No doubt you have gathered a fair 
account of what has taken place during 
the day?” 

“T am well informed, Prince. That is 
one of the duties of the chief of the palace 
kradu.” 

Archallos’ eyes played over the other’s 
inscrutible features. 

“That is well, indeed, Masewn. If you 
were not, | should have informed you.” 

If deep in those sombre eyes a glint 

came, it was gone before Archallos could 
make sure of it. 

“There will be sharp work on the mor- 
row, Masewn,” the supplanter said, as if 
imparting a confidence; “I would have you 
still out of it. When this event is over it 
will leave sores and aches all through the 
political body of Elephanta. These new 
guards that I have about me will not be of 
use then. When the new day of peace 
dawns, I wish, and the Queen wishes, that 
the palace guard shall be, as of old, 
matched by none for discipline and court- 
esy and not having the enmity of either 
side in this quarrel. Such are our reasons 
for keeping you out of the fray, Masewn. 
After the rebels are crushed, you will be 


Masewn spoke without 


called out again and replaced. I 
thought it well to give you this 
information, in case you might be- 
come restless—” 

His voice stilled. For as he talked 
he had the feeling that this man, 
who heard him so unwinkingly, was 

not perhaps the unfeeling bit of military 
material he had thought to shape into 
his large plans. And then the feeling 
passed as quickly as it came, for there 
was Masewn, attentive, respectful, the 
impassive veteran. 

“So my orders are for you, Masewn, to 
keep to your quarters, to wait—” 

“Yes, Prince,” said Masewn impas- 
sively. Then he saluted and strode off. 

“Did he believe? Or does he suspect 
that after the Silvers, he and his insolent 
kradu will be the next to go?” Archallos 
asked himself as he watched the straight 
back of Masewn receding in the distance. 

CHAPTER XXXII 
LARUNG DHA! 

ITH resistless force, with increasing 

speed, Kiang Chang sped, ever 

north. Through villages he thundered, 
unheeding the barkings of dogs, the 
shouts of awakened folk. In the open 
spaces they passed camps of traffickers of 
various sorts, camps of road-workers and 
harvesters. But they never slackened 
their pace, for Lassa, whose heart was 
back there in the beleagered armory, ever 
called for more and more haste and the 
loyal old elephant responded to every call. 
Wise in elephant lore, she did not demand 
the supreme effort until he had warmed to 
his work and then, indeed, he seemed to 
fairly fly. His head swayed dangerously, 
but the girl, accommodating the swaying 
of her own lithe body to its rhythm, kept 
her position easily and securely. 

And now ten /i were passed and then 
ten more /i and a third ten. The night 
was dark, yet the eyes of the girl, forest- 
trained, were able to discern the road’s 
contour dimly and the shapes of objects 
on either hand. They had plunged over a 
ford and emerged, Kiang Chang spouting 
a stolen trunkful of water back over his 
heaving flanks, when Lassa heard ahead 
the sound of elephants coming. In the 
dim light she made out that there were 
three. 

Instead of bounding forward now old 
Kiang Chang waited, expectant, testing 
the air with his trunk-tip. The three 
elephants swept up and a voice called: 

“Hah, Rebel of a Thousand Years! Is 
it thou?” 

““Wancheelah, foster father!” the girl 
called. 

“Who calls? What magic is this? The 
Great One on the public road, not in the 
royal stables; the Red Elf atop him, as of 
old—Oh, mysterious—” 

“It is I,” she cried. 
Pra Vashun with thee?” 

“Larung Dha, Little EIf,” 
reply from the Queen’s runner. 

“Yes; Larung Dha,” said Wancheelah. 
“But you, Elf; how comes it? Tell me.” 

In a few short, sharp phrases she told 
him of her captivity, of her escape, of 


“Who is that on 


came the 
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conditions in Goa, leading quickly to-her 
real reason for coming—the Queen’s ur- 
gent call for the Elephant Clan. 

“War!” Wancheelah piped; “‘war! It is 
many years since we had a war in Ele- 

hanta. But I remember it well and 
tet Chang was in it and Pra Vashun, 
as well, and these other two and many, 
many of the great herd. With ankus and 
elephant goad we elephant folk fight; and 
each burden bearer with tusk, trunk and 
huge, trampling feet. War!” 

“ 

Yes, it is war,”’ Lassa said; ‘ 
Already many have died—” 

“And many will,” Wancheelah cut in 
grimly; “‘it is well for men to war at times; 
it prevents them from becoming like 
women. Women for delights and men for 
strength and war! But now to obey the 

ueen’s command.” 

“Where is the main herd ?”’ Lassa asked. 

“Thirty /i farther north—” 

“Thirty /1?” 

“Yes, Elf.” 

“Kiang Chang already has run at top 
speed thirty Ji. If one of your three 
burden bearers goes to the Clan it will add 
yet other sixty /i to his labor. Kiang 
Chang, Pra Vashun and these other two 
are the leaders of the herd—” 

“You speak well, girl; we need the four 
old ones to give the herd courage in the 
charge. One we could spare—” 

“Why spare one” Larung Dha called, 

“when ‘I am here? Give me the word; 
give it to me, Larung Dha, King of Run- 
ners, and it shall be carried—” 

“Say you so, lad. It shall be as you 
say But this word must be carried at a 
speed man never before made. There 
must be no failing, no slackening—while 
the stars mark an hour, thirty /i must be 
made—no failing— 

“Nor will be, Chief of Elephants. Give 
me the word,” and he slid from Pra 
Vashun’s frontlet agilely. 

“The word is this, O King of Runners: 
that the Clan come, at speed, to this ford, 
every burden bearer stripped of howhah, 
every man carrying ankus and goad, ready 
for war.” 

“Fare thee well, Wancheelah and the 
Elf; the word wi i 

He sprang, like a living arrow, into the 
darkness, shedding as he went his scanty 
robes, and then they could see his naked 
form melt into the gloom as his limbs fell 
into the swing of his great effort—and he 
was gone. 

“Tf,” called Wancheelah to Lassa, “he 
brings the Clan to us before that great 
star 1s in line with the tree across the ford, 
we shall be in time yet. Now we will let 
the Great Ones bathe and rest and nip of 
the soft herbage below the ford. There is 
a time for all things—to hate and love and 
sleep and eat and soon comes the time to 
fight the great fight. Set her down, 
Kiang Chang and rest thee!” 


HIRTY LJ!’ Larung Dha breathed 

as he slipped into his stride. The 
brown road he spurned behind; the baby 
wind he breasted gladly. He ran with no 
thought of reserve; his every thought was 
of speed. He loved to run as an artist 
loves to paint, as a woman loves to be 
wooed; it was his life, his one supreme 
talent. 

“Twenty-nine /7.” A camp-fire that he 
knew marked a certain traders’ site was 
passed. 


‘cruel war. 
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“Twenty-eight /i.”” He sped past a 
familiar group of houses, for each feature 
of the landscape was known to him, who 
so often raced the great roads on the 
Queen’s business. 

“Twenty-seven—” 
little bridge. 

And now, his second wind coming, he 
called anew on thew and nerve, increased 
his speed. He knew he was at his greatest 
powers. His head was clear, his breathing 
deep, natural for the pace, his heart fault- 
less. 

The wine of the great effort, the feeling 
that he was serving the Queen well in her 
hour of need, intoxicated him, yet not to 
folly. His feet thrummed ever faster; 
point after point he left behind; /i after /i 
he nipped from the opposing moments. 
Now he paused but a moment to wet his 
mouth at wayside springs, catching the 
water in his palm as he sprang to the 
road’s side and back to its crown to renew 
his sweeping progress. 

“Fifteen /i—and the stars tell me I have 
gone swiftly—” 

The great shimmering luminary he had 
marked from the beginning now hung a 
half-hour above the horizon. 

“Ten Ji more.” Another town was 
passed. A challenge from the watch- 
guard, the whirr of a thrown knife—and 
he was gone, leaving the angry guardian 
to wonder. 

He ran from now on without feeling, in 
that ecstasy that comes to runners when 
they outdo time, self, all previous _experi- 
ence. He seemed to himself at times to 
soar, to spurn the earth behind him, to be 
in a delirium of speed, yet his brain was 
clear, his judgment of pace at zenith, 
matching his power of thew and nerve. 
The ghost of fatigue that would whisper 
pleas for mercy on his lungs and heart he 
ean down with his will’s dominance. 

“T’ must run now,” he cried, inwardly; 

“all other calls on me were as play of 
children; I am Larung Dha, the King of 
Runners—and this is my greatest run. 

He became the center of a swirl of 
nothingness, through which a wraith sped. 
Trees, huts, houses, animals, men, had 
no meaning for him. He dashed past 
them all, mindful only of his pledge, his 
duty. 

The star that timed his speed had 
slipped down now into the haze—all else 
save it and the road were out of his mind— 


HERD-WATCH for the Elephant 
Clan, nodding at his ‘post where the 
herd was resting for the night in a grassy 
meadow in a great curve ph river, saw 
a white shape dash from the gloom into 
the faint glow of the camp fires. The 
shape gasped for breath, staggered, all 
but fell, then kept erect. The watch 
started back, was on the point of scream- 
ing, when he heard 
“Arouse ye, men of the Elephant Clan!” 
“Larung Dha, the Queen’s runner,” the 
man called. 
“Arouse ye, Elephant Folk!’ gasped 
Larung Dha. 
A sub-chief of the clan came racing from 
beside a dying fire. 
“W ho calls for the Elephant Folk?’ 
“1, Larung Dha!—Wancheelah waits— 
with the Elf and Kiang Chang—at the 
ford—thirty /i distant. Mount—make 
all speed—every man with ankus and goad 
—join Wancheelah within the hour—” 


He flashed over a 








“Then it is war?” the sub-chief called, 

“War, red war—come, Elephant Folk, 
the Great One waits to head the charging 
lines of the Clan—and the Elf is found!” 

“Arouse ye! Ho, Burden Bearers, 
cease chewing and rocking; ho, men of 
ankus and goad, the call now is for haste; 
the Old One, Wancheelah, calls; calls 
Kiang Chang and the Elf—mount then 
and into the great road and on toward, 
Goa!” 

And now the usual, seemingly lax dis- 
cipline of the clan was displaced by order 
and exact obedience; the huge animals 
were marshaled into lines and Larung 
Dha was swung aloft, still breathing 
heavily. Then the whole herd of tuskers, 
six score in number, forming by twos, the 
trunks of each pair seeking the tails of the 
pair ahead, the trunks of the foremost 

air elevated to give vent to their signal 

lares, fled down the road toward the 
capital, the sound of their passing like 
that of an earthquake, the tremor of it on 
the roadbed like the reverberations of 
thunder. 

CHAPTER XXXII 
THE (UEEN’S PLAN 
Ween Queen Karapathos had said 
to Lassa, “I have'a plan,” she had 

spoken truly, for she had one—that the 
Tinghent Clan would come to her side ct 
the palace; that Kiang Chang would be 
ranged under the window through which 
she had conferred with the Little Red E/f 
and that she, the Queen, would venture 
forth atop his frontlet, appear, as by 
magic, on the parade ground and appeal 
to the troops to obey her. It was a wild 

lan, a woman’s plan, a Queen’s plan, 
anes on the ancient fealty of the people 
to the throne. 

After the girl had gone Karapathos 
conferred with Daljai Graswn as to the 

art she was to play. She counseled 
Daljai Graswn and Charras to rest. She, 
the Queen, could not rest, she told them, 
but must watch and be ready. 

With true woman’s wit, she set about 
making herself the more impressive when 
she appeared before the eyes of men. Her 
crown she took from its cabinet of sandal- 
wood and over her shimmering silken 
gown she threw her coronation robe of the 
fur of the snow-leopard, white, luminous, 
appliqued with tawny splashes of tiger’s 
fur and lined with yellow silk of choicest 
weave. She inspected her face in a pol- 
ished silver disc that was her mirror, 
applied carmine stain to lip and ear-tips, 
saw that her eyebrows were penciled 
truly, stepped back to admire herself in a 
moment of forgetful pride such as a beau- 
tiful woman may be pardoned in indulg- 
ing— 

“The years that have passed since you 
were crowned have not touched you,” 
came a softly insinuating voice behind 


er. 
She wheeled and faced Archallos’ smile 
of triumphant tolerance—Archallos, in 
pearl-gray mail and golden helm, his eight 
knives belted, his kris in proper position— 
Archallos, the evilly handsome, the master 
of her realm and disposer of her person. 
“TI came,” he said, “because I go to 
fight, perhaps for the last time. We 
charge the rebels at dawn and I feared you 
might come to some harm in the confusion 
if there was disorder in the palace, so I 
have arranged to have you guarded—” 
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She stripped the cloths from the form of the babe and held it up. Kiang Chang's huge cream-colored trunk quested forward; his 
pink eyes gleamed. At the touch of the Great One's flesh the wee one laughed, held out its arms 
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“Out of my presence!” she ordered 
scornfully. 

“It may not be, Karapathos! You are 
mine now and as soon as the scum of 
Amphulia has been cleansed from the 
land—” 

“Never; he is better than you will ever 

hd 


“How now? What have you heard? 
Yesterday you repulsed me, but yet hated 
him; today you defend him—what have 
you learned?” He took a step toward her 
threateningly. 

“T know this much; that you are a 
traitor, a liar, a ravisher—” 

His features were under his will’s mas- 
tery again. He laughed lightly. Before 
he could be stopped he strode past her 
into the little inner room and called: 

“ce ” 

Ho, guard! 

She came to oppose him and found him 
standing over the blinking Charras and 
wild-eyed Graswn who had awakened to 
find him glowering down. A half-dozen 
men came in at his call and, urged by him, 
‘seized the lad and lass. 

“Take them to the lower rooms some- 
where and lock them up,” Archallos or- 
dered. 

As one of them stepped forward the 
Queen appealed to him: 

“Stay; know you not the Queen?” 

The fellow gazed at her queerly and 
brushed by. 

She tugged at his sleeve and tried to 
stop him. 

“Tamper with them, if you may,” 
mocked Archallos; “these guards are my 
own men, mine from youth. They would 
not heed another, no matter who it might 
be.” 

Her hands fell helplessly to her sides as 
the guards seized the lad and the maid. 
She counselled the two to yield without a 
struggle. 

“Do not strive against such unfeeling 
brutes, my servants,” she told them; “I 
shall give you back, measure for measure, 
pay for the indignities they heap upon 

” 


ou. 

When they had been taken out, Arch- 
allos returned to his purpose: 

“What mean you by dressing in corona- 
tion guise and boasting? Yield to me; be 
as you promised, my consort, and you will 
find me a mild husband, just and strong 
enough to manage the realm manfully.” 

“You? Faugh!” Her anger flared up, 
out of bounds. ‘“‘I would rather dash my- 
self from the palace roof than to marry 
you now—get you gone 

He laughed, low, menacingly, towering 
over her. 

“Get me gone? So you can do some- 
thing you have planned! We shall see! 
Ho, guard!” 

Again men entered, proving anew how 
slight was her tenure of life, did he but 
raise his hand and give an order. 

“Watch her,” Archallos ordered; “let 
her not move from that stool, where she 
must sit. If not, force her into it your- 
selves.” 

One of the men moved toward her with 
the evident purpose of shoving her into 
the place indicated. 

“Oh, rather than have your hired brutes 
touch the hem of my robe, I will sit 
down,” she said. “But for each of these 
insults you and they shall pay.” 

“So long as you do as told, you may 
threaten,” he said calmly. Then, to the 
“Watch her carefully, men. The 





men: 
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Queen’s mind, as I have told you, is 
touched by these recent events and we 
must guard her while the time of trial is 
at hand. Do not let her from your sight. 
Let two of you remain in here.” 

He smiled queerly, the men answering 
his smile. Then he went out and she was 
alone with her jailers, who sat down on 
stools a little distance from her with their 
backs to the entrance to the inner room. 

After a time, to test them, she got up. 
At once one of the men arose and menaced 
her. She sat down again, shuddering at 
the thought of a contest with the fellow. 
They were strong, desperate men such as 
Archallos had kept about him to assist 
him in various escapades that had been 
winked at in times past because he was 
one of the two chief princes. 


ER own back was to the outer door, 

through which Archallos had come and 
gone. She got up again and again the 
guards arose. As she sat down, filled with 
helpless anger, she heard on the pavement 
below the tramp of many men and knew 
that the forces under Archallos were gath- 
ering for a final assault. If she were to act 
it must be soon for the marshaling of the 
troops proved that the hour of dawn was 
approaching. If she were not free before 
the Elephant Clan arrived, she feared 
Archallos would find a way to get control 
of the Burden Bearers. Filled with this 
idea, desperate in her helplessness, she 
started up wildly and was about to risk 
a struggle with the twain when the hang- 
ings behind the guards were suddenly torn 
aside and, his kris gleaming, his eyes glow- 
ing, Masewn thrust in between them. 
With a snarl they surged upright, to be 
seized from behind by two of the palace 
guardsmen whose cold steel against their 
throats stilled their outcries before they 
were fairly uttered. 

“What are the Queen’s orders?” Ma- 
sewn demanded, saluting respectfully. 
“Her guards are at her sole command.” 

“Masewn! Where have you been? 
Why not on guard?” 

He told her how, after she had told him 
he was to take orders only from Archallos, 
he had been ordered from his place and 
kept in ignorance of her condition. 

“But today I sounded him out,” he 
said, “and decided it was time to disobey 
orders for the first time in my career, O 
Queen. Knowing the basement plan of 
the palace, I waited until I knew that all 
available troops were marshaled for the 
assault on the Silvers’ armory and then 
my kradu captured our guards to a man 
and I hurried to the room from which the 
secret stairs mounts to these rooms.” 

“Met you no opposition on the way?” 
she asked. 

He smiled wryly. “The palace guards 
know no opposition; our krisses are red. 
We hold the outer corridor and the room 
leading to the secret stair—” 

“Then Archallos will be informed?” 

“There will be none to inform him; all 
we met we slew, O Queen.” 

He saluted again by bringing his kris to 
rest, haft at waist, blade held between his 
glowing eyes, edge toward her. 

“Had I a kratun like you, Masewn—” 

“But no compliments can be paid now; 
see, already the false dawn shows, fore- 
runner of the true. What are the Queen’s 
orders?” 

‘First, truss up those foul birds,” point- 
ing to the sullen captives; “next, clear the 


doorway leading to the great hall of audi- 
ence of the men Archallos has placed 
there.” 

He signaled into the inner room and a 
half dozen of his kradu strode in, alert, 
ready, saluting her with deep respect. 
The captives, bound and gagged, the 
threw upon the couch. Then the half 
dozen men stepped to the outer door 
quietly and at a signal from Masewn, 
opened it—lunged— 

A scuffle now, sharp, intense, and then 
the half dozen appeared, dragging four 
after them. Blood dripped from their kris 
points. 

“Four others we slew; they lie on che 
floor before the door,” one remarked 
casually. ‘““The great hall seems deserted.” 

“Bind these fellows as well,” the Queen 
ordered steadily, her courage rising w th 
the danger. The ice-cold nerve of the old 
Tangut Queen who bested the Conque:or 
of the World was hers; the high daring of 
that Karpathos who stole his bride from 
under the claws of the whole Mongol 
horde, was mounting in her. “And when 
they are bound, heap them in a corner, 
out of the way.” 

“And now!” asked Masewn the imper- 
turbable when it was done. 

She told him of the EIf’s race against 
time to call the Elephant Clan and of her 
own plan. The sheen of false dawn was 
plainer now in the narrow window-space. 

“Masewn,” the Queen said, ‘what 
think you of my plan?” 

“Tt is a woman’s plan,” he replied 
easily, “and therefore foolish. What 
would be said of Masewn if he per- 
mitted his Queen to ride into danger? 
You may not do so, my Queen.” 

“May not?” 

“May not! It is a friend who speaks 
now.” He saluted with deep respect. 

“Then show me a better plan.” 

“With my kradu I will remain with the 
Queen. Krallos, my second, will try to 
reach the Silvers and let them know how 
matters stand here. Let'the Silvers hold 
the foe in play, if they may, until’ the 
Elephant Clan arrives. Then let them, at 
a signal, charge toward the palace, while 
the Elephant Clan charges up the parade 
ground, catching Archallos’ men between 
two fires. Such an assault will crush the 
enemy and the Silvers can then come to 
the palace. Our signal to the Silvers shall 
be something white, waved from the re- 
viewing stand. By a quick dash we can 
get to it, across the outer hall, at the 
proper moment.” 

She mused a while, then replied: “Your 
reply is a cheering one, Masewn, and has 
my approval. The time is too short for us 
to appeal to the people in the city at large; 
the assault will be delivered before we 
could get enough loyal folk together to 
oppose Archallos’ forces. 


**¥ ET me in; I must see the Queen,” a 
bellowing voice came from the hall of 
audience. 
“Umchalla!” Masewn ejaculated. 
“Let him in,” the Queen said; “he is 
loyal.” 

“T loyal?” The giant warder came in, 
the club, his baton of office, tightly grip- 
ped in his huge hand; “I loyal? Umchalla 
ever was loyal! I know not what is wrong, 
but know this: the Queen seems to nee 
me and I am here.”” On one knee he drop- 

ped to salute her. 
(Continued on page 54) 
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The Things Worth While 


A Story of a Card That Came Back 


ENRY B. GUILD, +. V\/ Phe juild,” interrupted the 
resident of the By Christine hiting Parmenter ofc by, He son you 
Tarland Morse wouldn’t know his name, 

but it’s important.” 

From habit Henry glanced at his watch 


Co., bankers, arose 

from the comfortable chair before his 
desk and walked to the window, looking 
down six stories on the trafic below. It 
was a Saturday in late June, unusually 
warm, and he knew that the boys in the 
ofice were champing at the bit, watching 
the clock with longing for the early closing 
hour, and the ‘‘dates”’ that were to follow, 
just as Henry B. himself had done, in 
what seemed now a long, long time ago. 

Even some of the older ‘“‘boys’”’ (they 
were all boys to Henry B.) might be seen 
casting longing glances at the time-piece 

upon the wall. Some of them were plan- 
ning an afternoon at golf or tennis; some 
were just going “home” to the wife and 
children; but all of them were feeling a 
subtle thrill in the thought that at one 
o'clock work would be over until Monday 
morning. 

Henry B. sighed as he looked down on 
the hurrying throng. He was wondering 
just how long it was since.he had felt that 
thrill on Saturdays. For Henry B. was 
past the age for “dates,” and there were 
no youngsters hanging on the gate post 
watching for his return. Nor was there a 
wife, a mother, or a sister to welcome him; 
only his bay mare Bessie to whinny her 
pleasure at his return and to nose into his 
pocket in search of sugar. 

Henry B., glancing for a moment 
through the half-closed door at the 
boys, wished intensely that he could go 
ack some twenty years and live his life 
again. For with the ripening years it 
seemed to him a self-centered life. He 
felt that with the arrogance of youth he 
had let pass the things that mz ake memo- 
ties for one’s old age; and now—it was too 
late. Once there had been a ja girl 
whose big, dark eyes had said unutterable 
things to Henry B., but he had turned 
away because he feared an early marriage 
would interfere with his career. For even 
then, Henry knew that some day he would 
be president of the Harland Morse Com- 
pany. It was the goal with which noth- 


ing must conflict. 


Well—it was reached, that goal. For 
five years past he had held the coveted 
position; but because down deep in his 
heart there was something fine and sweet 
which had not withered in his pursuit of 
fame, Henry knew that in spite of his 
position and his wealth, he had missed the 
best in life—the things worth living for. 

He had friends, of course; friends who 
entertained him at dinner and welcomed 
him for occasional week-ends. Should he 
die they would punctiliously attend his 
funeral, after which they would go home 
and say: “Poor old Henry. We'll miss 
him at the office,” and then straightway 
resume their lives and he would be for- 
gotten, because, he thought a little bit- 
terly, he wasn’t indispensable to anyone. 
For the first time in years Henry B. 
thought of the girl with the big, dark 
eyes, and he sighed again. He didn’t 
know that his ready smile and unfailing 
sympathy had meant much to some of 
those boys in the outer office. He didn’t 
know that should any of them be ques- 
tioned regarding the president of the 
Harland Morse Company, they would 
answer without hesitation: “Oh, Henry 
B.—he’s white!” 

He knew only that for some reason he 
felt lonely this Saturday afternoon. He 
had felt so all the week, ever since attend- 
ing Harvard Class Day, where he had 
watched the joyful reunions of different 


classes. For Henry B. was not a college 
man and he had found himself feeling 
strangely “left out,” a feeling that hz id 
lingered. For once, Henry’s optimistic 


nature seemed to fail him. After all, what 
would it matter fifty years from now that 
he was president of the Harland Morse 
Company? His life suddenly appeared 
futile and useless. It seemed to stretch 
before him in lean, unprofitable years, for 
Henry B. was far from being an old man. 

“Tf I knew,” he said, almost aloud, “if I 
knew I’d helped or inspired one human 
soul, life would look different, and—”’ 

“There’s a feller here to see you, Mr. 


and frow ned. It was quarter of one. He 
was hungry, but 
“Oh, send him in, 


naturedly. 


” said Henry B. good- 


T was a young man who entered the 

room a moment later—a good-looking, 
well-dressed young fellow with a winning 
smile. To Henry B. he appeared a 
stranger, yet something in his eyes raised 
an indistinct memory in the older man. 
He sensed also a certain embarrassment 
in the boy’s manner which vanished at 
his extended hand. No one was long un- 
comfortable with Henry B. 

“T wonder if we’ve met before,” he said, 
indicating a chair, “if so, I don’t recall 
your name.” 

The boy sat down, turning his straw 
hat a little nervously in his hands. 

“Yes—we’ve met; but I doubt if you 
ever heard my name. It doesn’t matter. 
What I want to ask is —does this bring 
anything to your mind?’ 

He opened his pocket-book and handed 
Henry B. a visiting card a good deal the 
worse for wear. Henry took it wonder- 
ingly and looked at it a long time, search- 
ing his memory. That memory was some- 
thing Henry B. was proud of. It was an 
old business card of his own, printed in 
the humbler days when he was only 
aspiring to be president of the Harland 
Morse Company. He had not seen one 
of them for years. 

“Did I give you this?” 
puzzled. 

The boy smiled, a smile at which mem- 


he questioned, 


ory stirred again. He leaned forward 
eagerly. 
“You don’t remember a little shaver 


with a papier-maché suitcase who took 
your seat in the train at Plymouth and— 
“By George!” cried Henry suddenly. 
“Of course I remember! Why I can see 
you as plainly—” 
And this is what Henry B. was seeing: 
It was late August, and he was returning 
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from his vacation at the mountains. 
In those days Henry did not always ride 
in Pullmans. On the day in question he 
was riding like any other young chap who 
had spent a little more than he should 
have in order to put up at a good hotel. 
His coat was in the rack and Henry B. 
was comfortable enough save that his 
reading matter had given out, and at Ply- 
mouth he left the train to hunt a maga- 
zine. 


HEN he returned there was a small 

boy occupying his seat, a boy about 
eleven years old, and small for his age, 
accompanied by an enormous suitcase of 
brown papier-maché. Henry could see it 
now. It had impressed him because it 
had looked almost bigger than the boy 
himself. The sight amused him, and he 
had smiled as he lifted it to the rack be- 
side his coat. 

“Oh!” said the boy, glancing upward, 
“did I take your seat?” 

“I guess,” replied Henry good-na- 
turedly, “that it will hold us both. Are 
you going far?” 

“l’m going home. I’ve been visiting 
Grandma, up to Campton Village. | 
always go up in the summer-time to help 
with the farm. I’ve earned five dollars 
and eighty cents since I left home.” 

“Fine!” said Henry smiling. 

The boy warmed at the smile. 

“T could have earned more but school 
begins Monday and I didn’t want to miss 
it. I’m trying to skip a grade so I'll get 
into high school sooner. You see, sir, I 
want to go to college.” 

He raised his eyes furtively, as if ex- 
pecting ridicule, but Henry met his glance 
soberly. 

“And that’s why you’re saving money?” 
he asked, with understanding. 

“Yep,” said the boy; then added 
proudly: “Father’s a railroad man— 
breakman on the B. and M.; but there’s 
six of us kids and ’tisn’t likely he can help 
much. And 7 want to amount to some- 
thing, like Abraham Lincoln. Of course 
I couldn’t expect to be president of the 
United States, but I want to get some- 
where. Mother lets me save all I earn. 
She went to the State Normal School her- 
self. Does it cost much to go to college, 
Mister?” 

“T never went,” Henry confessed re- 
luctanily. 

“No?” said the boy surprised. “Well, 
you look like you had. Maybe all boys 
don’t have to go, to amount to some- 
thing.” 
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“Maybe not,” smiled Henry, “but just 
the same I’d go if I.were you. I wish 
had. A fellow makes friends, you know, 
and has lots to remember besides what he 
learns in books.” 

“Then you think I’d better keep on 
saving for it?” asked the boy. 

His friendly boy-eyes were raised trust- 
ingly and Henry answered seriously: 
“Yes, you keep on saving. -It’ll pay in 
the long run no matter what you do later 
on. I tell you what, son,” (Henry’s lips 
twitched with amusement at the admira- 
tion he saw in the boy’s eyes), “after you 
graduate you come to me and I'll give 
you a job!” 

“Will you?” exclaimed the boy, his face 
suddenly alight. 

“Sure,” said Henry. “Here’s my card. 
When you’re all through college and ready 
to settle down, bring this to me and I'll 
see that you don’t go hungry.” 

The boy took the card, reading it aloud, 
as if to impress the name upon his 
memory. 

“Henry B. Guild. With Harland 
Morse Company, Bankers, Boston.” 

He produced a shabby — pocket-book 
and carefully stowed the card within. 

“Thank you, Mister,” he said politely. 
“T’ll be careful of it. It makes me feel 
easier about getting educated if I can go 
to work right after. I never thought 
about being a banker, but if you’re one I 
guess I'll like it. I want to make a lot of 
money so Mother and the girls can take 
things easy.” If you’ll take down my suit- 
case I'll give you some of Grandma’s 
apples. I was carrying ’em to Father. He 
says nothing tastes so good as Grandma’s 
Porters. "They grow right by the shed 
door.” 

There had followed a wonderful repast, 
set out on the papier-maché suitcase. 
Henry B. had produced a jacknife, and 
“Grandma’s Porters” surpassed their 
reputation. The two travelers had 
parted with a hearty hand-shake and 
feelings of mutual good-will. Henry had 
told the boys in the office all about it, and 
they had prophesied that some day that 
card of his would come walking in the 
door, and— 


| & ieetaat B. roused suddenly from his 
reverie. 

“You see,” the boy was saying, “your 
card was a sort of inspiration to me. I 
always kept it by me, and whenever I got 
discouraged, and people urged me to quit 
school and take a job clerking in Brady’s 








store—or nights when I came in so dead 
tired with work that I’d want to crawl 
into bed instead of studying, I’d take it 
out and set it up before me. 

“ ‘Buster,’ I’d say to myself, ‘buck up! 
Just you get the education you need, and 
make the friends that fellow said you'd 
make, and sure as you live you'll land 
somewhere you'll never land by selling 
hardware for old Sam Brady. And when 
you get your job with that swell banking 
house, you'll forget all about how hard 
you've had to fight, and how some- 
times you doubted if it was worth the 
struggle.’ 

“Of course, sir, I was talking that vay 
just to keep up my courage. It’s not e:sy 
for a boy to work his way through college 
and find time to make any friends. !|'m 
not expecting you to keep a promise mide 
in fun to a little boy so many years a.:0, 
but I thought maybe you’d like to know 
you'd been an inspiration to me. Not 
just your promise, but the friendly way of 
you. I knew even then that not many 
young men of your sort would have 
bothered with a kid like me; and I no- 
ticed how neat you looked, how clean 
your collar was, and your hands. Why, 
just that memory helped me later on to 
toe the mark, and find time somehow to 
keep my trousers pressed!” 


HE boy smiled, then added soberly: “I 

graduated this week, with honors too, 
in spite of working every afternoon in the 
office of a machine shop. And I’ve made 
friends, just as you said I would; the sort 
of friends I couldn’t have made at home. 
And—there’s a girl—” 

He paused, flushing hotly. He paused 
so long that Henry B., who had been gaz- 
ing out of the window, turned and smiled. 
For he had been seeing visions, had 
Henry B., and he knew that after all, he 
had not missed the things worth while— 
that his comradeship and promise, how- 
ever lightly given, had been the turning 
point in the life of that little boy with the 
shabby suitcase. And who would dare 
to say that other lives—the girl perhaps, 
whom the boy had mentioned—and little 
children yet unborn— 

Suddenly life seemed wonderfully worth 
living to Henry B. 

“And a girl,” he said, meeting the boy’s 
eyes with that understanding smile which 
had endeared him to those other boys in 
the outer room, “‘a girl means the impera- 
tive need of a job. Come out to dinner, 
boy, and we'll talk it over.” 
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Father 1s a patient man 
Dressed in shiny black, 

Grabbing culture when he can, 
Off to work and back. 

Father has a simple mind, 
Unobtrusive air, 

Thinks of costs and daily grind, 
Smokes away his care. 


But daughter 
With her hair bobbed, 


In her tortoise shells 


Sits singing in the high-brow tree! 


Ev’ry Tuesday mother goes 


Daughter 


By Ad. Schuster 


To the Browning class, 
Other days she washes clothes, 


Polishes the glass. 


Mother isn’t up-to-date, 
Daughter will agree 


Old folks fall in dull estate 








Sits <inging in the high-brov tree! 


Mighty easily. 
But daughter 


With her green smock 
And her cigarette 

















A Friend in Disguise 


Drawn by Will James 


Years of life in the open are back of the artist's pencil in depicting the ways of the animal world. No words are needed to 
tell this story of a lucky turn out of harm's way 








Lyman C. Byce, California's pioneer poultryman, rolled the 


first egg into “The World's Egg Basket.” 


scouted round three weeks in a “prairie schooner,” 


for hens. 


ORTY years ago, Lyman C. Byce, 
California’s pioneer poultry man, 
hatched an idea. It was an in- 
cubator idea. Also, there came to 
him a vision. He saw in Petaluma, then 
but a dot on the map, “the makings” of a 
mammoth industry, a poultry-producing 
center surpassed nowhere in point of 
climate and topographical advantages. 

Today, Byce can see in “Oh, the Fair 
Valley!” (Indian meaning of Petaluma) 
as a vision realized beyond even his 
prophetic dream. It is now known to 
commercial fame as “The World’s Egg 
Basket.” Hundreds of chicken ranches, 
models of their kind, cover the landscape 
with their green feed-lots, clean white 
buildings and a poultry population of no 
less than four million lively feathered 
creatures, scratching for a scientifically 
provided living. 

Byce certainly “started something,” 
but the starting, like any other pioneer- 
ing, was not easy. Having decided that 
Petaluma was the ideal location, he 
traveled in a “prairie schooner” from one 
end of Sonoma county to the other on a 
three-weeks’ hunt for enough hens to 
start with. He secured less than three 
dozen, so sent to Indiana and Illinois for 
five hundred Plymouth Rocks and Leg- 
horns, founders of the new Poultry 
Capital of the world. Sending east for 
chickens was a joke to his agricultural 
neighbors, but they did not know that 
poultry and prosperity were to become 
synonymous terms. 


Byce came naturally by his love for 
chickens. His father had engaged in 
the poultry business in Canada. As 


a youngster he watched his father hatch 
chickens by placing the eggs in manure 
piles to secure a sustained heat. When 
he had reached majority he was hard at 
work on an invention to hatch chickens 
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Forty years ago he 


Petaluma now has them by the million 








artificially, the perfection 
and expansion of which 
were to occupy many 
years and culminate in the 
establishment of one of 
the world’s largest manu- 
facturing plants for the 
making of poultry supplies. 
Over-study compelled 
young Byce to leave Can- 
ada and go West for his 
health. It was to carry on 
his experiments with in- 
cubators that the first five 
hundred poultry passen- 
gers crossed the Rockies. 
From “The World’s 
Egg Basket” are obtained 
each year over half a 
billion eggs. Some are 
shipped as far east as 
New York and as far West 
as Honolulu. The largest 
ranch has 50,000 chickens 
on its forty-five acres, but 
most of them are. “one 
man” or family ‘affairs, 
with from 1500 to several 
thousand hens on four or 
five acres. Hatcheries 
turn out about thirteen million chicks a 
year, most of which are sold in the dis- 
trict. The largest hatchery 
has an output of 250,000 
chicks every three’ weeks 
and an annual output of 
over two million. There are 
eight large and twenty 
small commercial hatcheries. 
Manufacture of incubators 
and other poultry appliances 
invented by Mr. Byce and 
others requires the services 
of several thousand skilled 
workmen and the products 
from the factories are 
shipped to poultry users in 
all parts of the world. 
ARTHUR L, Dant. 
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LONG the stretch of 

State Highway known 
to San Franciscans as “down 
the Peninsula,” as one enters 
the fashionable suburb of 
San Mateo where many of 
the wealthy commuters live, 
one sees the sign, “Bessie 
Boston, Dahlia Farm.” On 
the other side of this sign 
are the largest and most 
brilliantly colored dahlias 


hunting 


imaginable, and m_ such 
quantities! Among them 


one would be quite certain 
to find Bessie Boston. She 
is tall, hardy, sunburned 
and gray-haired, with kindly 
gray eyes that smile a wel- 
come to those who wish to 
see her flowers. 

Years ago, Miss Ressie 
Boston lived at North Beach 
in San Francisco, where it 


Bessie Boston's dahlias are growing round the globe. 
has originated 298 wonders. 
exhibits she walks away with nearly all the prizes 


was foggy and the soil was sandy, just the 
right place for dahlias. She had some 
growing there, and they bore her name. 
The roots had been given her by a friend 
who had named the flower for her because 
she had earned the honor. She had een 
engaged in newspaper work in the !ittle 
city of Santa Cruz when the town c!ock 
burned, and the citizens, to replace it. got 
up a dahlia show. Dahlias then ere 
rare and considered hardly worth, to 


associate with popular flowers, but 
Bessie Boston became so enthused ver 
them and did such good reportorial work 


toward making the show a success ‘hat 
one of the exhibitors named his larzest 
and most perfect bloom for her. 

When she moved to North Beach it was 
because her health had failed. Sitting 
in her garden one day, she remarke:! to 
the Japanese boy who did the ga:den 
work, ““Osam Shudow, when I feel be tter 
I will get a house down the peninsula 
where it is sunny and warm and spend 
all my time in the garden. I’m going to 
sell cut flowers.’ 

The boy looked at the clump of dahiias, 
then at their namesake, smiled and said, 
“T’'ll help. We’ll raise dahlias.” 

Osam Shudow is no more. But they 
did raise dahlias, and the largest and most 
beautiful dahlia today which Pessie 
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Boston has created is called Osam Shuda, 
for the faithful boy who helped her to 
win the Grand Prix at the Panama 
Pacific Exposition, where her 280 varieties 
of dahlias received the coveted honor. 

Beginning with a fifty-foot back lot, 
Bessie Boston now has an acre and a third 
under intensive cultivation. Her sales 
for the last dahlia season were more than 
$5000. 

“Dahlia raising is a great deal of a 
gamle,” she said. “You never know 
what you are going to get. I plant from 
thre to five thousand seeds and perhaps 
out of the plants I save ten or fifteen. It 
is entirely a matter of selection. I keep 
these few plants until the next year. If 
they have fine blossoms I keep the tubers 
another year. If they make good their 
promise the third year I can consider that 
the strain is established. But sometimes 
even after the three years they prove dis- 
appointing and I discontinue them.” 

On Sundays during the blooming season 
it is estimated that fifteen thousand 
automobiles pass the farm and the ownér 
can sell all the blossoms she will cut. 
When the season is over she fills orders 
for tubers. The last orders went to 
Japan, Alaska, South America and all 
over the United States. One order went 
to Belgium to be planted in the Queen’s 





Virgil Steinmetz of Seattle is not only a hustler as anewsboy 


—he is the only one of his clan in the country who can 


claim membership in a chamber of commerce 


garden, for when the Bel- 
gian royal guests were in 
San Francisco the de- 
corator for the banquet 
tables at the Palace hotel 
knew where to get dahlias. 
Queen Elizabeth marveled 
so at their size and color 
that she placed an order 


for some of the prize 
winners. 
At the dahlia show 


last year out of eighteen 
entries for special prizes 
sixteen came to Bessie 
Boston, given on points 
scored. She proudly dis- 
plays a gold medal won 
for a late creation, the 
“Mabel B. Taft,” a deep 
yellow shading to apricot 
and measuring from eight 
to nine inches. She now 











has 298 varieties of dahlias. 

“For how much would 
you sell your farm?” she 
was asked. 

“For two and a_ half 
million dollars,” 
plied. “Working among 
the flowers brought me my health. It has 
brought me honors tha nt I never dreamed 
of and it is a source of con- 
stant delight. It could not 
be worth two and a half 
million dollars to anyone but 
me. If I thought it might 
be, I would add another 
million to the price.’ 

MayBeEL SHERMAN. 

U Uv 

SIXTEEN-YEAR- 

old lad has the proud 
distinction of being the only 
newsboy in the country who 
is a full-fledged oman er of 
a chamber of commerce. 
His nameis Virgil Steinmetz. 
He hustles for a living at a 
Seattle street corner near 
the entrance to the Union 
depot. During the day he 
attends high school classes 
at the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association; every af- 
ternoon, no matter what the 
weather, finds him waiting 
on his regular customers 
and the traveling public. 
Long lines of automobiles 
stop at his corner while the 
owners buy their papers 
from Virgil. His pleasing 
greeting and courteous man- 
ner have gained for him 
a reputation that brings 
customers from many out- 
of-the-way places. 

Young Steinmetz is keen- 
ly interested in everything 
pertaining to the betterment 
of his city. He is secretary 
of the Newsboys’ Union and 
at first he believed this 





she re- pay. 





Once upon a time Miss Annette Taylor knew nothing at all 
about cattle, corrals, beef-on-foot, rodeos and vaqueros, yet 
she took over a losing ranch in Arizona and has made it 


Her steers command top-notch prices 


might: bar him from afhliation with the 
Seattle Chamber of Commerce and Com- 
mercial Club. When assured he would be 
welcome in the larger organization he 
grinned delightedly and peeled off a 
twenty and a five-dollar bill to pay his 
dues one year in advance. 

“T don’t get much time to help make 
this city bigger and better, but I want to 
do my share,’ ” he said. 

Frank C. Doic. 
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T was branding-time on E] Cajon stock 

range in Yavapai county, Arizona. A 
blue-eyed, sun-browned woman astride a 
thoroughbred horse rode restlessly outside 
the dusty corral, giving orders to the 
grimy, excited Mexicans who were brand- 
ing the herd. She was Miss Annette Tay- 
lor, known among the range owners as the 
woman who took over a steadily losing in- 
dustry and made it pay ten and twelve per 
cent. If her plans for the present year 
carry, her range will yield $8000 net. 

Had Miss Taylor been a child of the 
frontier, her career as a ‘‘ranchero” would 
not be remarkable, but the Taylors lived 
in an Illinois town. There were an invalid 
son, two “ aughters and the parents. Ed- 
ward J. Taylor, the father, was a grain 
dealer. His health failing, they moved to 
a camp in the Arizona mountains. He 
bought a cattle ranch eleven miles from 
Prescott and built a home. ‘The invest- 
ment was a failure. When he died he be- 
lieved he was bankrupt. He had spent 
$47,000. A mortgage of $15,000 was on 
the herd and range. The old-timers shook 
their heads and said they were sorry for 
Ed Taylor’s family. 

Annette had been her father’s helper in 
his last years. At his death she took 
charge. Again the old-timers shook their 
heads. A girl should teach school or get 
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Here are two dairymen, in business for themselves. 
twelve years old, work because they just naturally like to. 


Gene and Warren Musselman, ten and 


They have five cows 


and thirty customers and deliver the goods on foot, out of school hours 


married instead of butting in to an expe- 
rienced man’s game. For a year it seemed 
as if the ranchers were right. A drouth 
came upon the Southwest’s ranges. It 
was a grim fight against ruin. Annette 
stuck doggedly to the saddle, economizing 
at every point, often spending thirty hours 
at a stretch in the saddle to save a va- 
quero’s hire. But her mind was never 
idle. She studied the relative values of 
the many straight and cross breeds of 
Texas long-horns, plains short-horns, So- 
nora reds and New Mexican pintos until 
she became an authority on the most mar- 
ketable sort of steers among Chicago and 
Kansas City beef buyers. She pored over 
bulky volumes of cattle distempers and 
cures. Finding that a large part of adjoin- 
ing wild land was adapted for raising 
mules, she made that a profitable sideline 
and sold to the United States government 
forty mules for $3400. Turning her atten- 
tion to forage grasses, she planted a new 
kind of forage from Australia especially 
adapted to regions of drouth. Ex-Governor 
Merrill of Flagstaff says there is no better 
informed cattle ranchero in the Southwest. 

Steers canceled the mortgage. In two 
months Miss Taylor sold $14,000 worth of 
prime four-year-olds. The house has been 
enlarged and the range increased by 550 
acres. Alice, the younger sister, having 
been graduated from a distant seminary, 
is now ranch bookkeeper, buyer and pay- 
master. The sisters wear men’s garb on 
horseback as being safe and suitable and 
declare that side saddles are unfit for use 
—“they would kill a cowboy in a few 
months.” At balls in Prescott they wear 
the latest styles of filmy raiment, but 
early in the morning dash across the hills 
for home in cowboy togs. Their home 
bears evidence of refinement and is luxuri- 
ously furnished. In the small, plain room 
used as an office there are a steel safe, a 
big desk, rows of drawers containing busi- 
ness documents, the necessary ledgers and 
day-books and a case full of books about 
cattle. In a sunny music-room are a 
piano, zither, violin and cornet, music be- 
ing the evening recreation of the sisters 
and their invalid brother. 

y days are practically alike except 
Sundays when we rest all we can,” said 
Miss Taylor. ‘My duties begin at dawn. 
There are always orders to be given to the 





men, domestic cows to be milked, horses 
groomed and fed, mules attended to and 
tinkering done. A high order of intellect 
is not obtainable nor practical on the 
range, so a cattle overseer has each day to 
give orders that would be unnecessary in 
most businesses. Some people would go 
frantic with the multitude of petty things 
a range boss must think of for a gang of 
employes. Complaints of ignorant va- 
queros have to be heard, absurd disputes 
settled, troubles smoothed, dissipated 
men scolded or told to clear out. When 
breakfast is over, with a boxed luncheon 
strapped to my saddle I am off on my 
rounds. Indians may be stealing a steer, 
or sheep-herders driving their flocks upon 
our property and ruining our forage; 
some ailment may have broken out among 
the cattle; more likely the vaqueros are 
sleeping under a shady tree while I am 
paying them for their work. 

“When the annual round-up season 
comes, sister and I live out of doors for 
several weeks. A tent is then our home 
and we are busy eighteen hours out of the 
twenty-four. Ifa cattle cwner is cheated, 
that is when the rascally vaqueros do their 
worst. It is a hard and unwomanly thing 
to do—this living among dissolute Mexi- 
can vaqueros, but some of the men on the 
range have such a spirit of chivalry at 
times that I am ashamed of my poor opin- 
ion of them. Years ago, a rough, ignorant 
cowboy lost his life while saving a bunch 
of my cattle from roving Haulipt Indians. 
Cattle-ranging is generally a delightful 
occupation. The disagreeable part of the 
business is the branding season. There’s 
so much brutality about the work and, do 
what one may, the vaqueros can not al- 
ways be made to deal humanely with the 
beasts. That is chiefly why I never fail to 
be present during the operation. 

“Have I had any terrifying experiences 
onthe range? A few. I have been shot at 
twice by drunken vaqueros whom I or- 
dered off the property. Once I got a bul- 
let hole through the crown of my som- 
brero, but several of my own faithful va- 
queros stood by me and would have killed 
one of the men had I not held them back. 
I had several bad falls before I discarded 
skirts and have lost two horses because of 
their broken legs. I am always armed. 
Usually I carry two pistols, one in my belt 





and another in the saddle holster. I have 

never really had occasion as yet to defend 

myself with weapons but it would be {ool 

hardy for anyone to go roaming: among 

the remote desolate ranges in northern 

Arizona without a shooting-iron handy.” 
. T. Griswo ip, 


U Uv 


A BUSINESS enterprise launched by 
two little lads in California shows 
what pluck and determination can accom. 
plish. Tinancially, the result compares 
favorably with the earnings of persons 
much older and more experienced. 

Gene and Warren Musselman, ten and 
twelve years old, and small for those ages, 
grew up in an atmosphere of usefulress, 
A few years ago their father developed a 
summer resort town in the mountains, 
doing the work of half a dozen meni in 
order to get the thing going and make the 
campers comfortable and happy. He 
filled the positions of proprietor of the 
hotel, freight and express agent at the 
little station, grocer, butcher, dairyman, 
postmaster, long-distance telephone op ra- 
tor, and did a few other things, such as 
running a sawmill and planting an 
orchard, in between times. 

His wife has had her hands full, for 
there are other children than Gene and 
Warren, and she does all the cooking. ‘The 
family is in comfortable circumstances, 
but there are no drones in the hive— the 
youngsters have been reared sensibly. 
So Gene and Warren just naturally grew 
up with a clear understanding of work and 
a liking for it. On coming down into the 
valley last fall to attend school, their 
father let them have five cows and with 
these the little fellows established a 
dairy. It was their own idea. First 
they secured a barn and built it over to 
suit themselves. They knew how, for, 
from the time they were babies, they had 
been allowed to “do things” and to carry 
responsibility on their own shoulders. 

Warren and Gene can handle hammer 
and paint-brush as easily as other boys 
handle toys. They repaired the fences 
around the barn lot, fixed the stalls and 
soon had everything in fine shape. ‘The 
five cows are well-mannered, indeed, 
before company; but they sometimes 
want to run and play when milking 
time comes and have to be tied up. 

Everything about the little dairy is 

managed in a sanitary way. Bottles and 
buckets are sterilized daily. The boys 
wear white suits and white caps and the 
warm stream of milk passes through two 
thicknesses of a snowy cloth into a 
covered bucket. Milking is done regu- 
larly at five-thirty, morning and evening. 
The boys deliver the milk, on foot, rain 
or shine, to thirty customers. 

Their method of collecting is business- 
like. They collect for a month in advance. 
If a customer fails to put a bottle out, 
no milk is left and no credit given. 
They worked out the plan themselves. 

“How did you find your customers?” 
I asked Gene as he stood holding a 
bucket almost as large as himself. 

“Oh, we advertised in the daily papers.” 

“Tsn’t five o’clock in the morning rather 
early for a little boy to get up?” 

“Oh, no ma’am!” was the quick re 
sponse. “In the mountains we got up at 
four o’clock every morning.’ 

. May Horapay. 
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SUPPOSE,” said the man from Kansas as politi- 
cal contention languished at Camp Curry’s 
bonfire forum and the waning sun rocked on a 

feet above, “I 

reckon —back in what they call the paleographic age 

—some mighty earthquake came along and poked 

these big rocks all round us here out of the ground. 

Sort of scrambled up the scenery as it were.” 

smirked a little over his pleasantry. Deft stubby 


rim of cliff three thousarfd 


fingers, which one could imagine counting 
money in a small-town bank, caressed a 
watch-chain parted in the middle and 
draped symmetrically across incipient 
embonpoint. There was a little hush such 
as an unexpected statement b ings—first 
broken by the placid woman in a flowered 
hat and ample khaki vestments. 

“You mean paleo-/ithic, John.” 

“Well, whatever it is,” conceded the 
man from Kansas. 

Then spoke one tall and dark, horn- 
spectacled, and marked with erudition. 
He cleared his throat portentously. 
“H-r-r-r-um-m-mh!”” It was a long-drawn 
challenge boding revelation. ‘Well, not 
exactly.” Oh, the world of tolerance he 
put into that word! !One visioned Sopho- 
clesian wisdom bending in benignant cog- 
nizance of childish prattle. “Earthquake? 
An ingenious idea, my friend! But 
scarcely scientific.” He swept the ring of 
eyes amusedly. 

“What's your theory, then?’ 


> the man 


5° 


Merced river above Nevada Falls, showing its gradient 
and the erosion caused by the running water 


He 
























Dr. Francois Emile Matthes, 


official upsetter 


By Louis J . Stellman 


The 
Official 


Upsetter 


How a Mild Little Man 
of Science Skips Over 
the Mountains Cafsizing 
Our Cherished Traditions 










Moraine Dome, in Little Yosemite, where 
Matthes found his proofs of 
two glacial periods 


from Kansas asked, belligerent but pal- 
pably impressed. 

The other removed his spectacles and 
polished them with a square of pink cloth. 
*“Glacial action,” he returned indulgently. 
“The slow, terrific force of great ice-bodies 
carved this valley as a plow makes furrows 
in the ground—” 

“Some plow,” the Kansan interjected 
with the faintest savor of derision. But 
the Professorial Personage paid no heed. 
“Originally,” he went on, “Whitney’s 
theory of terrestrial subsidence was gen- 
erally accepted. Whitney was our first 
state geologist, you know. He believed 
that the bottom, so to speak, had dropped 
out of the valley, leaving that rim of crags 
about it like the edges of a cup—” 

“Yes, and everybody else believed it,” 
said the graybeard with a crooked hiking, 
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stick. “They put the Whitney theory in 
the school-books. Everybody figured it 
that way until John Muir came along.” 

“He was a great man,” said the San 
Diego teacher fervently. She was tall 
and thin, intensely earnest. ‘Muir went 
straight to the heart of things—and he 
was never afraid. I read of how he climbed 
a tree away up on the cliff and let the 
storm wind rock him to and fro.” 

The Professorial Personage frowned. 
“At any rate he overthrew the:Whitney 
theory,’ he resumed. “It was only a 
guess—a stab at explanation of what no- 
body understood; aa Muir proved his 
hypothesis. He showed the course of the 
glaciers by the track of their moraines. 
As I’ve said, he established the thing for 
all time.” 

He sat down and for moments there 
was silence. Some of us no doubt were 
picturing those mammoth °* ice-packs 
sweeping all before them down the slow 
relentless course of creeping years; others 
frankly glad the subject had at last been 
settled—like the League of Nations issue 
earlier in the afternoon. And he of the 
horned glasses basked in a _ pleasing 
warmth of embers and of demonstrated 
knowledge. Then the graybeard «aid 
provocatively, “That’s what Whitney 
thought.” 

“What did Whitney think?” the teacher 
asked, a little startled. 

Graybeard rose and looked us over half 
disdainfully, ‘That he’d settled things 
for good about the valley. Then comes 
John Muir and up-ends his theory. And,” 
he poked his crooked stick into the dust 
half savagely, “tomorrow, maybe, some- 
one will do that—to Muir—” He kicked 
a piece of bark into the fire. 

“Impossible,” the Professorial Person- 
age denied with ardor. ‘“Muir’s glacial 
hypothesis has stood for forty years—" 

“Have it your own. way, stranger,” 
Graybeard interrupted, weary of debate. 
“Maybe ’twas a meteor that done it—the 
Indians have some such a yarn as that.” 
He puffed his pipe and left us—the teacher 
making notes, the Kansan lighting a 
cigar. And into the vacant chair sidled 
almost bashfully thé man I had seen on 
the trail from Lake Tenaya. 


E had always kept ahead of me. A 

nimble, slender chap, knapsack and 
kedak laden, a small metallic tripod in his 
hand, I had seen him far and near, once 
close enough for greeting, as he skipped 
with an agility goat-like and incredible over 
rocky, slippery paths, pausing now and 
then to photograph some scene that held 
for me no slightest semblance of pictorial 
value. I had fixed him in my mind a 
camera-enamored adolescent and now I 
noted with surprise his student eyes, the 
bald spot showing at the side of his som- 
brero. He rubbed his hands before the 
fire. His bland, myopic scrutiny through 
convex lenses made the pupils of his light 
biue eyes seem extraordinarily large and 
of uncanny penetration. He nodded to 


me. 

“Well,” he had a crisp, clipping fashion 
of speech, “‘you found it quite a hike from 
Lake Tenaya, I suppose. 

Before I could reply the Professorial 
Personage had intervened. “You should 
go there,” he addressed the Kansan. “A 
beautiful body of water. And,” his smile 
had just a hint of condescension, “an in- 
teresting product o* the glacial age. 
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The new arrival looked up with a mild, 
almost apologetic glance. 

“It’s not a ‘glacial lake, you know— 
Tenaya.” 

“I beg your pardon,” said the Profes- 
sorial Personage superciliously, “but 
happen to know that it is. 

he new arrival rubbed h s hands again. 
Save for a certain calm ignoring of the 
other’s declaration, one might have 
thought him squelched. The other felt, 
uneasily, that quiet disregard. 

“It’s always been considered glacial,” 
he resumed with just a trifle less con- 
viction. 

“That is true,” 
placidly 

“Then—why do you say it’s not?” 

“Because I found it was a submerged 
forest. There are trees still standing in 
the bed of Lake Tenaya—under seventy 
feet of water, some of them.” 

This time we all looked at the slender 
man with great attention. Our Kansan 
friend | was first to speak. “Are you a 
diver?” he inquired. 

ie ‘No, merely a geologist.” 

“And what do they prove—those 
trees?” 

“Forests came after the glacial per- 
iods.” He smiled at the Professorial 
Personage propitiatingly. “One is often 
surprised by these discoveries.” 

“T suppose so,” said the other and be- 
gan a brooding contemplation of the fire. 
The Kansan chewed his cigar and the 
placid woman smiled. It was the teacher 
who took up the gauntlet of lapsed talk. 

“You spoke of glacial periods,” there 
was a puzzled frown between her earnest 
spinster eyes, “as if there had been 
several.” 

“Yes, madam,” said the geologist with- 
out looking up. 

“But—lI don’t understand—I’ve stud- 
ied geology a little. And the theory is—” 
She paused. 

“That there was only one,” the Pro- 
fessorial Personage finished for her, while 
she nodded rather timidly. 

Again that deprecating look came to 
the eyes of our upsetter of traditions. ss 
learned there were more, though,” he said. 

“How?” asked the placid woman with 
an unexpected aggressiveness. 

The geologist bowed to her. “It’s not 
so easy, madam, to explain that without 
scientific terms,” he answered. “It’s like 
a doctor trying to define a diagnosis to his 
patient.” He smiled, “A geologist isn’t 
unlike a doctor. He employs similar 
means—chemistry, diagnosis, dissection. 
And like the medical researcher, he must 
often work, experiment and theorize at 
random—till he finds a diagnostic spot—” 

“The pulse of the universe—eh?”’ asked 
the Kansan with another smirk. 

“Something of that nature,” said the 
other. “I found one in the Little Yosemite 
—the Moraine Dome—does anyone here 
know that?” 

The sallow-faced youth looked up from 
his novel. He had displayed no previous 
interest in the conversation. “It’s the 
devil’s own hole for rattlers,” was his con- 
tribution. ‘They lie and sun themselves 
out on the polished rock. And when you 
walk through brush—first thing you know 
it’s 2-1-n-g—against your puttees.”” 

“Just what’s a diagnostic spot— 
please?” asked the teacher. 

“It’s evidence, conclusive, undeniable; 
like finding a robbed house, we’ll say; an 


said the newcomer 


open window—and a man wih pockets 
full of jewelry half way up the street. 
That kind of evidence. For instance—” 

He leaned back i a chair and the 
deprecating Previn him; he spoke 
authoritatively, thougy | Gyjietly, as a man 
who knows. 

“For instance: roundihe base of Mo- 
raine Dome a glacier split, divided like a 
wave about a rock tga=high to cover. 
Along its edges lies the ioraine débris- 
litter of rocks it has swept to either side. 
The smooth rock where this gentleman 
says the rattlers sun themselves—that’s 
glacial polish. No mistaking it. Farther 
up the rock is rough.” 

He looked about politely at his au:i- 
ence, whereat the teacher stopped 
feverish note-transcription, the Kansan 
ceased his puffing for a moment. The P:o- 
fessorial Personage brooded, motionles: 

“That’s the proof of one glacier’s pa:s- 
ing,” went on the slender man; “nothing 
new about it, simple to the casual be- 
holder. But on the crest of Moraine 
Dome another glacier had left its record 
—two pieces of cathedral granite.’ 

The Kansan threw his half consumed 
cigar into the flame and produced 
alligator pocket case. “Smoke?” he 
queried tentatively, but no one answered. 

“What did that prove?” asked the Pro- 
fessorial Personage. 

“There’s no such granite to be found in 
fifteen miles,” the geologist went on. ‘So 
that was clear enough. It had been car- 
ried, left there, by a glacier—one which 
swept clear over Moraine Dome—some 
eighty thousand years before.” 


HERE was a little stir at this. Our 

minds were busy with attempted fath- 
omings. The youth once more renounced 
his printed page. “Before my time,” he 
said quite seriously. Then the teacher: 
“How does one arrive at such—con- 
clusions?” 

“In this case it was simple,” said the 
slender man. “There was a shaft of aplite 
on the top of Moraine Dome. It’s harder 
than granite, you know, so the granite 
had weathered away through the cen- 
turies, to a certain depth—quite as indic- 
ative as counting circles in, the cross-cut 
of a tree or gauging the teeth of a horse.” 

“But not quite so simple, I guess,” said 
the Kansan with a lau 

“Well, nearly—if one understands it.” 

Again the man from Kansas spoke. 
“Old whiskers was right: a theory’s good 
until tomorrow—maybe. Till somebody 
comes along and explodes it.” He glanced 
at the geologist whimsically. “I suppose 
you'll tell us now that Muir was wrong 
about the Valley’s origin.” 

The Professorial Personage coughed. 
“Well, scarcely that, I’m sure.” 

We looked at the slender man, a ques- 
tion in our eyes. He seemed a bit em- 
barrassed. 

“Muir was a wonderful man,” he said 
finally; “without a scientific education or 
the vast collative data we have now at 
hand, he fashioned a remarkable theory. 
I have every respect for John Muir.” 

He rose and stretched himself. “You'll 
excuse me,” he said with some haste. 

~ Wait, ” cried the Professorial Person- 
age, “are you insinuating that Muir’s 
theory isn’t—isn’t—?’ Somehow he could 
not put it into words. 

“I’m insinuating nothing,” the geolo- 
gist returned. “As for my conclusions, 
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‘ they’ll be printed by the Government 
soon. d—” 

“Please!” cried the teacher, pleadingly, 
“do tell us what they are. We're just 
dying to discover. Aren’t we?” 

“Your theory differs—from John 
Muir’s?” the Pickanorial Personage’s 
eyes were mutinous. “You mean—that?” 

“T’m afraid I do,” said the geologist. 

He sat down again with the air of a man 
who is in for it. 

“First, let me say my theory is endorsed 
by every scientist of the United States 
Geological Survey. Otherwise I wouldn’t 
speak of it. Even so, I’d rather not, if 
you'll excuse me.” 

“No, no,” we cried in unison. 

“Tt’s not exactly fun,” said the geolo- 
gist, “to go about like this, upsetting 
theories—especially those of anyone, so 
popular as Muir. And let me make: it 
clear that this is no depreciation of his 
judgment or ability. With my advan- 
tages he might have done much more. 
And while his theory that the glaciers, 
following a slight depression, carved the 
valley is wrong, there’s no doubt that the 
glaciers deepened it. 

“How do you know it’s wrong?” the 
teacher asked. 

“Because there are other hanging val- 
leys such as this beyond the reach of 
glacial action,” he answered her. “That, 
you might say, was the initial evidence in 
my hypothesis; there’s plenty more but its 
rather technical.” 

“And having discovered what did not 
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form the valley, I suppose your next task 
was to learn what did,” he of the erudite 
demeanor argued. ~ ' 

“Exactly. But I had already deter- 
mined that. Disproving a conflicting 
theory was merely to clear the way.” 

“What did it, then? It was a chorused 
inquiry and our man of science answered, 
smiling: 

“The Merced river.” 

At which the Kansan snorted. You 
must know, late in the season as this 
was, the Merced is a trickle, more or less. 
It seemed so palpably incapable of the 
mammoth task for which it had been 
given credit that we looked about us at 
the giant cliffs and smiled. But the 
geologist went on: 

“Tt’s had a multitude of centuries to do 
the work, you must remember. There’s 
the Grand Catton which was fashioned 
by the Colorado. Nothing impossible 
about it—or even new. The Feather river 
made its canyon, the Tuolumne and 
others, and of them all our Merced runs 
the swiftest. It has a drop of 250 feet to 
the mile. Think of that—of the erosive 
power in such a gradient.” 

“T suppose it must be true,” the teacher 
sighed. She made more notes. 


“ ‘Little drops of water, 
Little grains of sand, 
Make the mighty ocean ...’” 
Thus the placid woman, dreamily. 
“How does the rest of it go, Junius?” 


Junius of Kansas did not answer. He 
was lighting a third cigar. 

Again the man of science rose and 
warmed his hands. “The Merced runs go 
swiftly for the reason that its bed was 
fashioned by a series of tilted slabs; the 
freshets of uncounted centuries, leaping 
down its course, have carved this valley 
and the glaciers have deepened it. But 
Yosemite was here before they came.” 

He bowed in a prim, courtly fashion 
and departed, leaving us to grapple with 
our thoughts, our slain traditions. 

“So much for John Muir,” said the Pro- 
fessorial Personage and snapped his fin- 
gers bitterly. 

“T’m glad he’s gone,” the placid woman 
added. ‘He might’ve proved Colum bus 
and Sir Isaac Newton didn’t know v hat 
they were about.” F 

“What’s his name? Does anybody 
know?” the Kansan asked. 

“Dr. Frangois Emile Matthes,” sada 
voice. And there was Graybeard in our 
midst again. “He’s mapped every na- 
tional park in America; he knows the 
name and age of every rock in Yosemite 
Valley and he’s been twenty-five years 
with the United States Geological Survey. 
Now you know,” he said, and spat :nto 
the fire. 

“T wonder,” said the teacher, pensively 
and looked into the horn-spectacled eyes, 
“T wonder what he meant by tilted slabs?” 

But the Professorial Personage turned 
his back on her. “I couldn’t say, I’m 
sure,” he answered flatly. 





Lassa of the Elephants 


‘Arise, Umchalla,” she said kindly; 
**Masewn, his coming gives me a new idea. 
Let him go to the Silvers—no one will 
suspect him.” 

“Let him go to the door of the Silvers’ 
armory and try to gain admittance,” 
Masewn agreed. 

“The plan is good,” she agreed, and 
told the giant of their purpose to signal, 
by waving something white, for the Sil- 
vers to charge, seconding the Elephant 
Clan’s charge. 

Umchalla stole out into the deserted 
hall of audience. Outside he could still 
hear the tramp of the marching men, the 
occasional clang of a weapon. The main 
entrance had been left unguarded, the 
half-disciplined new guards having gone 
down the steps to gape at the military. 
Umchalla, with an air of authority, strode 
past them. 

The ruse seemed to succeed. 
denly a cry was raised: 

“Stop him!” 

A kradu chief of an inferior kratun 
lunged at the big warder, who smote him 
heavily but once—and he died. And 
then, with a rush, many fighting men 
leaped forward. Umchalla, his club rising 
and falling, cut a clean swath about him. 
Masewn did not dare order his men into 
the fray, for he felt that he had but them 
left to protect the Queen; nor did he dare 
risk himself, the Queen’s right arm, until 
the Queen herself was menaced. 

Masewn, whose eye had been following 
Umchalla’s progress, uttered a cry of joy: 

“The giant is through them; he is run- 


Then sud- 


(Continued from page 42) 


ning; they strike at him; he parries their 
blows—hah, Umchalla, on! He escapes; 
he will win his way to the Silvers!”’ 

For the giant warder had won his way 
out of the fringes of the mob, struck down 
the few who tried to oppose him and was 
gone. 

Masewn hurried to the Queen’s side. 
“Tt is too late now,” she gasped; “I have 
just heard, through the window, the com- 


mand, repeated in Archallos’ name, to + 


charge. Now the issue is beyond our con- 
trol.” 

“And yet Umchalla may win through 
and we must watch for the Elephant 
Clan,” Masewn reminded her; ‘“‘what shall 
I wave that is white, for a signal to the 
Silvers, if Umchalla, indeed, wins through? 
For we must give the signal, on the chance 
that Umchalla may succeed. The assault 
having begun, he 1s our hope!” 

“Take this.” She stripped off her white 
coronation robe. “It is large and daz- 
zlingly white, and can no: be mistaken. 
If the time comes, go, Masewn, to the re- 
viewing stand by a quick dash and wave 
Say 

“And to do that we must keep the hall 
of audience clear,” he replied. “We may 
yet have to stand a siege of the outer 
doors, but with my kradu complete at my 
back I could hold it against a kratun, 
unless it were the Silvers.” 

And now, unmistakably plain, came the 
cheer of charging men, the great shock of 
combat. 


“The grand assault has begun,”’ the 
Queen breathed. 

Masewn nodded and led her to the 
windows overlooking the parade ground, 
those facing to the north. Krallos he 
stationed at the window through which 
the Queen had talked to Lassa and at 


which the girl was expected to report. 


CHAPTER XXXIV 
UMCHALLA WINS THROUGH 


YE GO to your doom, Silvers!” called 
Archallos, appearing suddenly at th¢ 
front of the assaulting forces. A lull in 
the charge permitted his voice to reach 
the men behind the barred doors. ‘‘Sur- 
render, and I will pardon all save a few—” 

A roar of defiance came from the Silvers 
as this bribe reached their ears. 

Amphulia, his eye to a peep-hole, saw a 
huge figure uprear itself from a scaling 
ladder’s tip and stand revealed in the now 
strong light on the top of the parade 
ground wall. 

“Umchalla!’”’ he shouted; “the Giant 
Warder comes alone!”’ 

“Umchalla!” shouted many, their eyes 
to peep-holes. 

He was not far from the armory door- 

way, standing erect on the wall’s top, his 
huge club on high. 
* “Aye, Umchalla!” he bellowed, hearing 
the Silvers call his name. ‘“Umchalla! 
Long have I rusted, without a battle and 
now—” he made his club to whirl about his 
shaggy head and stamped on the wall’s 
top with his great feet. 
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“Off the wall, fools. . Umchalla. calls!” 

Swinging his club he charged up the 
wall, his bulk looming, his voice rolling. 
So sudden was his onset, so unexpected, 
that it completely overset the men on the 
wall, who could meet him only one at a 
time, and in all the land there was not such 
another man for strength as the Giant 
Warder, and no other who could handle a 
bludgeon as he could. A score of men by 
now were on the wall’s top, but he cast 
them off as if they had been so many flies, 
splitting the skulls of some, throttling a 
few, throwing many off bodily. And then, 
the wall clear, he threw down the scaling 
ladders one by one until he came to the 
last, standing close to the armory wall. 
In a second he had slid down it and was 
racing toward the armory door. 

“Tn the service of the Queen!” he called. 

“Open quickly” Amphulia ordered the 
men at the portal. The bars were slipped 
from their brackets; the great door swung 
open a space. Umchalla dashed through 
and the door clanmged shut as several 
belated knives rattled against it. 

This terrific feat had surprised the foe, 
it was plain, for Archallos now stood 
irresolute. He was too far away to hear 
what the giant had called to Amphulia, 
yet he scented unusual meaning in the 
event. 


ip within the building, Umchalla 
hurriedly told Amphulia what Ma- 
sewn and the Queen had ordered. At his 
words a flash of joy spread over Am- 
phulia’s face. He called: 

“Ho, men, the word he brings is good!” 

A loud cheer went up while the foe con- 
tinued its battering at the door. 

“The Queen, then, is at last awake to 
the condition of affairs?” Kingdon asked. 


“So old Umchalla informs me,” replied 
Amphulia. “She is working for us, not 
against us. The pal: 1ce guard under Ma- 


sewn, is with her.” 

“And the Little Red Elf?’ Kingdon 
asked anxiously. 

“Ts free and has gone for the Elephant 
Clan,” Umchalla replied. 

Amphulia then told the Silvers the plan 
to charge when the signal informed them 
that the Elephant Clan had arrived at the 
other end of the parade ground. 

“Then we fight not in vain; not as 
rebcls, but as. soldiers of the Queen!” 
Orveit Khan rumbled. 

“We fight for the Queen, for the great 
Karapathos!” came from the ranks. 

Through the loopholes miss:les began to 
come. 

“We must stand fast: men,” Amphulia 
counseled; “and without replying to these 
tormentors. Our revenge will come soon, 
when we see the Queen’s signal.” 

“What are those men coming onto the 
reviewing stand?” Kingdon asked, as a 
line of newcomers appeared there. 

“They must be coming up the steps 
that lead from the main entrance of 
the parade ground,” Amphulia said. “Is 
not that Archallos at their head?” 

“It is the supplanter,” Orveit Khan 
cried. “It is time for more evil work.” 

A distant rumble, like an earthquake, 
was now heard and with it a blaring 
clangor—it came from afar, yet grew in 
volume rapidly. 

“Stand ready, Silvers!”’ called Amphulia. 

“The elephants!” echoed through the 
ranks; “it is the rush of the great herd of 
Wancheelah!” 
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CHAPTER XXXV 
“TAKE THE QUEEN!” 


6 bre sudden irruption of Umchalla, in- 
deed, had given Archallos pause. The 
old giant had gained the Silvers’ armory by 
a bold move; the thing was well done, but 
that he had taken the initiative of him- 
self Archallos strongly doubted. The 
rather pompous, indolent old pensioner 
was acting under orders, of that he felt 
sure. 

What was to be done must be done at 
once! What he feared was that Um- 
challa’s action meant some counterplot, 
perhaps the bringing of the general popu- 
lace into the affray. 

And now, as he conferred with Xan- 
thros, a new element of doubt was added. 
A’soldier came pushing his way along the 
wall toward him from the direction of the 
palace, calling: 

“My Lord Archallos! 
for yb guide me to him!’ 

“Here, fellow!’ Archallos called anx- 
iously. 

The man was duoved forward by sev- 
eral ranksmen. He drew Archallos head 
down and whispered: 

“The palace kradu is at libert 
holds the great hall of audience. ‘y 
of the new guard, have escaped.” 

“Then my orders were not heeded—” 
The supplanter glared at the unwelcome 
messenger. 

“T did my full duty—was stricken down 
while fighting— F 

“Pah! Those who fail die!” His kris 
leaped. The poor tool, shrinking back, 
was too late, for the kris-point found his 
vitals and he sank down shuddering. A 
murmur rang through the nearest ranks— 
a murmur of shame. 

“He deserved it; he was traitor to the 
Queen,” Archallos shouted sternly; “to 
your duty, soldiers of Elephanta! For- 
ward; Xanthros, take the leadership of 
this new assault. I have just had word 
that the armory doors are ready to yield. 
It only needs one strong push now to 
crush the last handful of the rebels.” 

Xanthros stepped to the head of the 
assaulting column and called for the ad- 
vance. The ranks again moved, but 
somewhat slowly. 

Archallos watched them go by, his back 
to the wall. As they went his mind played 
over the possibilities; possibilities tinged 
by the adroit lies he had just uttered to 
Xanthros and the troops. 

“They will assault as well without me; 
the Silvers, with their losses, can not 
stand against the seven thousand I am 
about to pour on them,” he told himself; 
“and only one chance remains uncounted 
that the Queen may have sent word to 
the people at large and they be forming 
for a counter-revolt that will be hard to 
withstand. How can I checkmate such a 
move? Ah, of course: by holding the 
Queen in my possession; by bringing her 
with me, if I have to flee. Where she is is 
the center of power—” 

This coward-thought gripped him as he 
stole back and caught the eye of the 
leader of the Red kratun, Yein Orgatai, of 
anaes stock, long subservient to Arch- 
allos. 

“Detach half a kratun to follow me, on 
special service,” he ordered, and the Red 
chief gave the order. The marchers 


Pressing word 
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and 
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paused to permit the half-kratun to dis- 
engage 


itself from the line and then 





swung on. The Red half-kratun stood 
still until the last of the attacking troops 
had gone and then Archallos issued his 
orders: 

“Orgatai, you know the wide corridor 
in the under part of the palace into which 
opens the room wherein the Queen sume. 
times receives homage and from which she 
never is seen to come!” 

“Well, O Archallos,” replied the man, 
with a mean smile on his yellow-hued face, 

“From it leads a secret stair. Go to the 
far corner and where the paneling seems 
slightly polished in the center of a carved 

anel, press and the wall will yield, 
eave half your half-kratun with me. | 
will lead it. 

“And then?” 

“Go you up, overcoming all opposi: ion 
and if the Queen is there, take her—” 


“Hah! Take the Queen?” 

“Even so. I have but now heard of a 
counterplot to slay her and we must tke 
her to hold her.” 


“Tt shall be done.” <A dark tide of 
passion swept over the yellow face. “I 
shall take her.” 

“And I, from above, will see that she is 
taken, on that side.” 

“T go, Prince, to execute your orders. 
About face.” 

“Tf I am well served in this, Orgatai, 
you shall be chief of armies and your 
kratun will take the place of the Silvers-—” 

A loud hum of appreciation went 
through the ranks. 

“We shall be in the Silvers’ place, the 
favored kratun,” the men whispered, one 
to another. 

“And before the day ends; in the face of 
the whole army it shall be proclaimed,” 
Archallos baited them further. “We must 
take charge of the person of the Queen, to 
protect her from those she deems her 
friends.” 

He rapped out a sharp order, took com- 
mand of the two hundred and fifty men. 
They followed him in single file up the 
narrow stair and out onto the reviewing 
stand, where they formed four abreast. 
He expected a brush in the hall of audi- 
ence; perhaps a push at the door leading 
into the palace. Masewn, he hoped, 
would give way at the first order from 
him, the man who spoke for the Queen. 
if-not:.. 

He thundered at the door that was fast 
shut, called: 

“Open, 1 in the Queen’s name!” 

“You speak not in her name, traitor!” 
he heard Masewn shout; “get you gone—” 

“Smash in that door!”’ he shouted, as he 
saw, over his shoulder, the mass of at- 
tackers under Xanthros spring forward to 
batter again at the armory door. 

“Smash it; we be terrible men!’ Ma- 
sewn raged. 

“Smash it; slay; cut—” 

A rumble like a distant earthquake was 
heard—the far-off blare of many ele- 
phants. 

Archallos’ assaulters crashed against 
the door; it bulged in, being light, frail; 
then they were inside and the flaming 
kris of Masewn began its play against 
their leaders, and his guards, backing him 
up, smote without sparing. 

*Krallos, from the Queen’s door, came 
gliding across the empty hall to tie 
skirts of the press and called: 

““Masewn, the secret stair; we are at- 
tacked there as well!” 

And then the veteran knew that they 
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must fall back. He steadied his men with 
a few cool phrases, made his kris to flame 
in whirring action and then, calling for 
retreat, had his men safely inside the 
Queen’s door. 

“We have them now; before and be- 
hind, we have them,” Archallos shouted, 
bounding into the great hall and striding 
toward the door, his kris ready. 

From the inner rooms came the sounds 
of determined strife; shouts, calls. He 
smiled to think how he had the mastery, 
in the palace, on the parade ground. He 
fronted the door. A kris whirred out at 
him and he shrank back, barely in time. 

““Masewn,”’ he called; 

“rich rewards if you J. 
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so Masewn’s face appeared in the door- 
space. He taunted: 

“Ho, Archallos, those ye sent against us 
up the stair are hurled down! Give way 
to the palace guard, for the Queen!” 

And, before Archallos and his men could 
gather themselves, the guards came at 
them. So sudden was the assault, so 
shrewdly pressed, that it drove the as- 
saulters back and in a moment they were 
fighting, it seemed, for very life in the 
hall’s center. Archallos could see that 
there was method in it. Suddenly from 
the close-packed group of Masewn’s 
swordsmen a supple form shot out, a roll 


then, at a word of command Masewn’s 
men began to fall back and the signaler 
was seen to leap from the reviewing stand, 
Then did Archallos realize that the attack 
by Masewn’s men had been but a sally 
to permit the signal to be given. 
“Forward, Reds!” he called in a rage, 
“Will you let a handful defeat you? T ake 
them; the Silvers are Fant pane these 
only remain of all the rebels in the land 
and we must take the Queen from them.” 
“We yield the hall to you, but the cham- 
bers of the Queen are inviolate,” Masewn 
challenged, from the doorway now. 
They came to another pause. All seemed 
strangely quiet outcide 
and_ below. Archailos 





yield; let us have the 7, 
Queen, but to protect 
her; do not hold her to 


her hurt—” 
“Get you gone, 
traitor!’ came the 


Queen’s vibrant voice, 
above the sounds of the 
fray; “better for me to 
die, ringed about by 
faithful men, than to live, 
owing my breath to a 
liar and a thief of other 
people’s honor.” 


E glanced about to 

note if any of his 
followers had sensed 
what this outburst of the 
Queen meant, but the 
stolid faces of the Mon- 
goloid soldiers gave no 
sign. They had _ been 
wont from youth up to 
follow Orgatai and Or- 
gatai to follow Archallos 
and they were fit tools 
for the present occasion, 
fanatical, blind to all but 
personal leadership, a 
survival of ancient er- 
rors. 

And then, above the 
nearby sound of combat 
came another !sound—a 
shaking of the very 
earth, a blaring of many 





elephants in a_ wild 
charge. 
This fresh warning 


urged Archallos anew to 
get possession of the 
Queen, that he might 
use her as the .supreme 
pawn in the great game he was playing 
with death and dishonor. 

“Forward, to the assault,” he cried; 
“take that door; slay those who oppose; 
take the Queen; your comrades are fight- 
ing their way up from below by a stair 
known to me. The defenders are few; at 
them, then, men of the Reds!” 

Again they plunged forward, to be met 
again by the men of the palace guard. 
Reddened steel rang again and again; 
sparks flashed. 

And nearer, clearer, came that earth- 
shaking rumble. And, high and clear over 
it all, a trumpet-note that could not be 
mistaken by one who once had heard it. 

“The Great White One!” Archallos said 
to himself, as she edged to one side; “what 
means it all?’ 

“Fall back!” 
a new rush!” 


They drew back, daunted. As they did 


he commanded; “‘form for 


Shadow and soul... 
To sighs’ faint rhythms is a Titan’s chain. 
Myself to my dim memories it binds, 
And all the old adventures live again. 
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Incense 


By Jack Burroughs 


A small bronze dragon bears me company. 
I watch the incense from its ash-strewn den S 
Drift up beneath my study lamp . . 
The dead day’s sorrows and the ways of men. 


.I flee 


The vapored scent’s slow spiral seems to twine 
Its odorous tendrils through the vague delights 

Of fleeting moods that haunt this world of mine— 
A world of shadows from forgotten nights. 





of something under his arm. Archallos 
shouted: 

“Slay the scuttler; stop him—” 

A man swung about and started. He 
was but a few leaps behind the man with 
the bundle, who slipped on the polished 
floor close to the doorway leading out onto 
the reviewing stand and that which he 
carried under his arm unrolled. It was a 
white fur robe. 

“Slay him; asignal!’’ Archallosscreamed. 

The man had gathered himself by now; 
the pursuer was over him, kris upraised, 
when, without seeming to take aim, Ma- 
sewn snapped a throwing knife from his 
belt and cast it. The whizzing blade went 
true; thudded home against the victim’s 
neck and he fell. The man with the robe, 
the way clear before him, rushed to the 
reviewing stand and while Archallos 
sought to detach his men from the fray, 
he stood there waving the signal. And 


and yet each wreath that winds 


glanced off up the 
parade ground, through 
the shattered door that 
framed this picture: 

The Silvers were in 
the open, pouring out of 
their armory. There 
was a clear space before 
them. Closer, the at- 
tackers, again in motion, 
moved like a sea toward 
the men who came from 


the building. 


he looked there 

came again to his 
ears that thunderous roar 
that seemed to make «he 


very palace tremble. 
Again he heard the 
trumpetings and_ the 


high, masterful note of 
the Great One. Desert- 
ing his post, he ran 
toward the door and 
saw the Silvers, with 
machine-like precision, 
execute an_ evolution 
that sent them, half on 
a side, to the walls and 
saw, too, the whole host 
of attackers turn to face 
a danger that threatened 
them from their rear. 
The supplanter then, for 
the first time, felt that 
his ambitious plans had 
failed. A sickening fear 
gripped him, for there, 
within the walled parade 
ground his main fighting 
force was penned in by 
a herd of charging, blar- 
ing elephants. 

“Orgatai will not know; these Reds of 
his with me will not know,” the craven 
thought flashed into his brain; “but | 
must have the Queen now, to use as a 
shield, as a means of safety—or, if I must 
go down, I shall slay her first. If I may 
not have her, no other man shall—” 

He turned to urge the Reds; on again 
and not too soon, for they were already 
drawing back, daunted, from the steady 
defense of Masewn’s veterans. The tur- 
moil on the secret stair could be heard. 
Realizing that now, to nerve them, he 
must act, he dashed to the head of the 
slinking Reds and cried: 

“Forward; I lead in person this time— 

“And, backed by the Mongoloids, he 
closed in. 

Cobra-like, the great kris of Masewn, 
who on a sudden filled the door space, 
glided out and seemed to twine about 
that of Archallos. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI 
“0 THOU MIGHTY DESTROYERS!” 
ees up into the window-niche at 


Wancheelah’s command when the 
King of Kings, heading his great war-herd, 
thundered into the wide passageway 
alongside the palace, Lassa had told the 
Queen that all was done as she had com- 
manded; the Queen had hastily made up 
with Masewn the plan for sending the 
soldier out with her coronation robe to sig- 
nal to Amphulia that the elephants were 
at hand and, if possible, carry word to 
him of the attack within the palace. 
Lassa was left there to await the issue of 
the conflict, Wancheelah refusing her per- 
mission to ride the King in the coming 
charge. Instead, he topped Kiang Chang 
himself, giving his mount to another. 

Wancheelah, upon learning of the at- 
tack within the palace, wanted to pass in 
some of his elephant folk to aid the palace 
kradu, but the Queen breathlessly opposed 
him. 

“The first duty is to crush the main 
force of the rebels. Leave me to the care 
of my own guards,” she commanded. 
“Each of your men has an elephant under 
control and each man you send in here 
will mean an elephant the less for the 
attack.” 

“The Queen lives but to be obeyed,” 
Wancheelah called, erect on the Great 
One’s frontlet. Then he settled down, 
squatting there, tensely eager for the 
coming fray. His ankus he held and his 
goad as well, with its deadly leaden balls 
on long thongs tied to a handle of ivory. 
Be shrilled a high-pitched command and 
the line of looming bulks moved. By 
fours the elephants crowded forward to 
the wide entrance and then through it, 
Kiang Chang at their head. 

And now Wancheelah saw, afar off up 
the parade-ground, the compact body of 
the Silvers before their armory. Facing 
them, closer at hand and greatly out- 
numbering them, were the thousands of 
attackers, massed for their advance on the 
foe that was now for the first time in the 
open. He called for speed and the ele- 
phants swiftly defiled out, to form, at 
command, into a line. The line hinged 
out and, in a moment it seemed, was 
solid across the whole parade ground: z 
dark, compact line of living oneal 
rams, instinct with almost human reason, 
for the war elephants had caught the 
olden spirit of combat and Kiang “Ch: ing, 
singly, in front, was blaring the battle-call 
of the great herd. 

Wancheelah stood erect and looked 
down the field. He saw the Silvers, 
steady as if on parade, form in lines at 
either wall, their blades a hedge of steel 
on either hand. He knew by that ma- 
neuver that all was understood, that 
Amphulia was clearing the way for the 
elephants. Satisfied that the herd could 
charge without fear of trampling on 
friends, he sat down again and turning, 
called: 

“Men of the Elephant Clan, the foe is 
before us. They menace Queen and land. 
Forward, then, O thou Mighty Destroy- 
ers! Advance!” 

_ Raising his trunk high in the air, Kiang 
Chang called the charge. Gathering mo- 
mentum as they went, the great herd 
thundered forward. The enemy, now 
aware of the state of affairs, 
to face the deadly charge. There was no 


had turned . 
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escape for them through the Silvers’ 
armory, for the Silvers had blocked the 
doors with timbers. Against the walls on 
either hand the Silvers were ranged, 
krisses ready. The deluded forces of 
Archallos lost order, resolution. 

Before they could gather themselves 
or move to form even a puny defense, the 
Great Ones were upon them. Crashing 
into the mass, trumpeting, stamping, 
ramping, they ground out the fruit of 
wrath underneath their great feet. In a 
moment the parade ground’s upper end 
was turned into a wine-press of destruc- 
tion; shrieks, calls for mercy rang out. 
Here and there men hacked at the tendons 
in the hind legs of the elephants if they 
lived to have the animals over-step them, 
and such the mahouts, with quick, eyes, 
slew with their leaded goads or downcast 
knives or ankuses and the human. mass, 
driven against the armory wall, was cor- 
nered, penned in, while the awful work of 
the Great Ones went on. Ard ever, 
against either flank, the krisses of the 
Silvers played, hewing, slaying— 

“Yi ield ye?” Amphulia called, from the 
wall; “yield ye?’ 

“We ear ” came from Xanthros, who 
in the center of the mass held up his kris 
in token of submission. 

“Back then, Wancheelah,’ Amphulia 
called; “back and spare.” 

“Better slay all,’ the old forest king 
growled, but he gave the signal for with- 
drawal, nevertheless. 

As the elephants retired the survivors 
threw down their arms and begged for 
mercy. So unnerving, so terrible had been 
the onslaught, so secure the trap in which 
they had been caught, that the heart was 
gone from them and they thought no more 
of resistance, but only of self-preservation. 

“Ts all well with the Queen?’ Amphulia 
demanded of Wancheelah. 

“When we left the palace she said she 
had no fears but that Masewn’s men 
would hold out—” 

‘Hah! Was she, then, attacked? Has 
the supplanter dared to lift a hand against 
her person?” 

“Yes; did not the man who made the 
signal reach you?” 

““No; we saw him leap, but lost sight of 
him then and he went from my mind— 
I looked for nothing from him but the 
signal. 3 

“Archallos and half the Red kratun are 
seeking to gain the Queen’s inner room; 
half by the audience hall entrance; half by 
the secret stair—” 

“And we are here instead of —” 

“But Mas i 

Amphulia swept his eyes off down that 
long stretch of open parade ground. 
Could he and a picked group of fighting 
men be there in time? They had but a 
scant six hundred effective Silvers now to 
keep in play ten times their number of 
captives, now recovering from their fright 
and surely aware of the fewness of the 
numbers of the available Silvers. His 
mind worked at lightning speed. 

“Keep them pressed against the armory 
wall, Wancheelah,” he commanded; “use 
the elephants as a living barrier. Orveit 
Khan, Cantralus, Halpathos, detach fifty 
men and follow me to the palace, to save 
the Queen! Kingdon, come with us. Let 
the others of the Silvers hold the captives 
in check.” 

The detachment chosen broke into a 
keen run toward the palace. Over his 





shoulder, as they ran, Amphulia could 7 
Wancheelah marshaling the Great One 
into their menacing line; heard Kian 
Chang sound his battle call; saw the cap- 
tives shrink back into a dense mass as the 
elephants trampled on the few who still 
had the courage of despair. 

All this he saw in a single flashing 
glance, then he put the issue of the parade 
ground affair from his mind. Before him 
was the greater call of duty—the Queen, 
ringed in by faithful friends who opposed, 
with their “Seton and blades, hate-driven 
enemies. 

They leaped over the slain, passed the 
wounded by without even hearing their 
groans. As they neared the palace they 
could hear the clash of blades, shouts, 
shrieks of the maimed. From_ behind 
came no sounds now, and they knew it 
meant that the elephant folk and the 
Silvers held the foe in check. 

At the base of the wall of the reviewi ng 
stand they deployed, formed pyramids, 
swarmed up. Dashing across the brid ze 
leading to the hall of audience, Amphulia 
thrust himself through the press as his 
men volleyed through the wrecked door. 

They burst in upon a scene of confusion, 
a weaving, swaying mass of men about 
the entrance to the Queen’s rooms. !n 
the doorway stood Masewn, his kris in 
rapid play, ‘guarded on either side by a 
grim guardsman. They were. fighting 
silently, warding off a score of. blades with 
matchless play of their own three, plied by 
wrists like quicksilver for skill, like stecl 
for strength. 


MPHULIA’S eyes sought Archallos, 
but did not find him. 

“We have come, Masewn!” called the 
prince, and, kris flaming, he charged the 
struggling crowd, the picked swords of the 
Silvers wreaking death at every step. 

“Ho, men of the guard!” called Masewn 
over his shoulder; ‘“‘the Silvers are here!” 

“The Silvers! Amphulia!”’ came the 
Queen’s voice out to them. 

Like a living torrent, as the Reds shrank 
from the pressure from behind them and 
their rear ranksmen cried out in terror at 
this new attack, the palace guardsmen 
crashed through the portal and swept the 
wavering mass backward. The Reds, so 
beset, broke, hesitated. Amphulia and 
his friends sprang in, krisses flaming and 
then, scattered into groups, the surviving 
Reds began to throw down their arms and 
beg for mercy. 

“The Queen; the Queen! Is she safe?” 
Amphulia cried to Masewn. 

“We live; why ask it, then?” the imper- 
turbable kradu chief growled, between 
gasps for breath. His face was wounded 
in a score of places; his armor was bloody; 
gore dripped from his hands. 

Krallos burst from the doorway, call- 
ing: 

“Orgatai, who led the attack by the 
stair, is slain; the foe has retreated!” 

“Well dane. Krallos!” | Amphulia 
praised; “but where is Archallos? Who 
has seen him?” 

“I engaged him, face to face,” Masewn 
answered, ‘‘and thought I had him spitted 
once on my kris’ point, but other, blades 
came in between and he slipped aside. It 
came to my mind then that he had decided 
to flee if the chance came.” 

“You did well to protect the Queen, 
despite all things else” said Amphulia. 
“Archallos must be found, else all our 
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troubles may begin anew; he may stir up 
a new rebellion by fleeing to the out- 
regions and telling his smooth lies.” 
he leaders, while their men were dis- 

arming the Reds, began to search the 
groups of dead and wounded. They 
found, indeed, the golden helmet of Arch- 
allos, battered and trampled; but the 
plotter they did not find. Kingdon, 
remembering the little audience-room, 
started toward it when from it burst 
Archallos himself, kris ready. Kingdon, 
engaging him, forced him to the wall— 
for the man seemed far spent with toil of 
battle, panting, jaws agape. 

“Had I not gone in there, thinking to 
get some lists,’ he 
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knew it well, for he had paced before it in 
pageants when all the men then living 
were babes. He shook his head (gently, 
lest Wancheelah be thrown off), flapped 
his ears, twisted up his tail and let it down— 

Suddenly upon the reviewing stand a 
man appeared, running. He did not 
pause, but vaulted over the railing, landed 
safely and began to run, not toward the 
captives up there, but toward the open 
entrance gate. 

Wancheelah knew him at once—Arch- 
allos. No sounds of strife came from the 
palace. Then the battle there must be 
ended and Archallos a fugitive, else he 
would not flee so— 


straight—and then the trunk-tip reached 
him; the first coil of it was over his 
shoulder, round his neck—he_ toppled, 
fell, lay prone, gasping. 

Like a pony for quickness, Kiang 
Chang spun upon his tracks, for he had 
oa the prey from the force ot his on- 
rush. There the plotter lay, face to the 
sky. His eyes were open, his body power- 
less from the shock of the fall. 

“Hail, thou Mighty Fxecutioner!” 
Wancheelah called, smiting Kiang Chang 
gently, by reaching down, on the right leg 
with his goad—the dread signal for death. 

A dignity settled upon the huge ele- 
phant. He no longer hurried, but 
assumed a slow, even 
pace, each foot being 





whined, “I could have 





” —————— 
escaped. But now 

His arms went limp, 
the kris fell from his 
hand. His head 
bowed; his body 
slumped against the 
wall. 

“He was ever a 
deceiver; beware!” 
Amphulia warned, as 
Kingdon stepped 
back. 

The traitor leaped, 
twisted, was past 
Kingdon. Amphulia’s 
kris, thrown at hazard 
almost, whizzed past 
him and yet he fled 
toward the wrecked 
door. A dozen men 
grasped for him; he 
eluded them. all, 
flashed out onto the 
bridge, was on the re- 
viewing stand, leaped 


The Mountain 
By Maud Morrison Huey 


You were so towering, I’so small, 
Your mighty bulk shut out the light. 
The wondrous world lay just beyond; 
You hid from me the glittering sight. 
] would have torn you from my sky 
With my frail hands. You seem to be 
A jailor guarding day and night, 
With grim rock walls imprisoning me. 


But now that I am back again, 
Oh, mountain, mountain, hold me tight! 
Such comfort in your towering form, 





set down with prec:s- 
ion, his trunk swin:z- 
ing between his fore- 
legs, his pink eyvs 
intent upon the des- 
tined victim. Fe 
stood over the mzn 
now, and then, at a 
call from Wanchee- 
lah, his right foreleg 
was drawn up, the 
foot placed exactly 
over the doomed 
man’s chest and light- 
ly it seemed as a 
feather’s weight, yct 
with the driving force 
of tons of bulk behind 
it, that pile-driving 
mass came down and, 
at the touch of it, the 
whistling breath of 
Archallos was exhaled 
from his chest and he 
who had been the 
center of plots, the 





Shielding my aching eyes from light, 
Such peace in your vast stillnesses, 

Such calm upon your craggy brow! 
Whereas in youth you prisoned me, 

Your circling arms protect me now. 


down— 

“All our fighting is 
in vain if he reaches 
the armed mob now 
under guard above,” 
Amphulia cried. 


ruler of thousands,. 

was not. 
CHAPTER 
XXXVIII 


“THE QUEEN CAN DO 


“Once with them he 
will rally his men’s 
courage to renew the 
battle—after him, 
men!” 


CHAPTER XXXVII 


“HAIL, MIGHTY EXE- 
CUTIONER!”” 
AKING | sure 
that the ele- 

phants and the Silvers held the host of cap- 
tives safely; warning them that at the first 
appearance of resistance the Great Ones 
would charge; that if a single attempt 
were made to open the armory door and 
escape that way the result would be fatal, 
Wancheelah, atop Kiang Chang, drew 
back. He was not easy as to the issue of 
the combat in the palace; he wanted to 
make sure that all was going well. He 
urged Kiang Chang, therefore, toward the 
vacant reviewing stand. 

Picking his way easily over the bodies 
of slain and wounded men, Kiang Chang 
strode majestically onward. His mind 
was at peace. His keen brain told him the 
fight was won; that there would be no 
more terrific charges to make. Once more 
he had fought; once more prevailed, as of 
old. The man-gods he served would be 
satisfied with him now. He had been 
dutiful, loyal— 

Afar he viewed the vacant stand. He 











“Kiang Chang!” Wancheelah called; “a 


chase, a chase!’ 


The old elephant, wise from over a 
century of man’s teaching, wise in his own 
right, blared. Often he had hunted for 
lost clan-children, for men fleeing from 
stricken fields in olden times. He gath- 
ered himself for that shambling, seem- 
ingly effortless pace that elephants use. 

Run now, plotter! Put forth thy best 
efforts! That which is after thee may not 
be stayed nor outfooted! 

Those who came streaming out onto the 
reviewing stand from the palace saw the 
race. Trunk outstretched, legs rising and 
falling like pile-drivers, the King of Kings 
came on. The man, leaping forward, 
made a desperate spurt that for the 
moment seemed to avail. But those 
mighty limbs unleashed fresh speed and 
the trunk, inch by inch, extended itself. 
Had the plotter swerved he might have 
delayed the catastrophe, but he kept on 


NO WRONG” 

ID-MORNING 

of the day fol- 
lowing the execution 
of Archallos, Queen 
Karapathos sat before 
her mirror in_ her 
room, now cleansed of 
all signs of strife. Her 
maid stood over her. 

“My hair, Graswn, is it in good order? 
Tie that gold-hued ribbon more snugly on 
the left side; put a /auhinea bloom over 
my left ear—there; that will answer—” 

The Queen’s maid deftly did as sug- 
gested. 

“Look out into the hall of audience and 
see if he is coming,” the Queen urged and 
Graswn sped to the outer portal. A 
throng of courtiers waited there for the 
hour of audience; the great room was in 
order again. 

“He has not come,”’ Graswn was saying 
when rolling in from Umchalla’s station 
came the tones of the giant warder’s voice: 

“The Prince Amphulia!” 

“There he is,” the Queen said happily; 
“he must bring good news. Is my hair at 
its best? Would a touch of henna be wel! 
for my nails—a spot of carmine for my 
cheeks?” é i 

“You need no color today, my Queen,” 

(Conlinued on page 80) 
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is done to improve on 
nature. At Pomona Col- 
lege, at Claremont, a 
college pageant was pre- 
sented in 1913 on a natural stage, and 
here the book and some of the music was 
written by students or members of the 
faculty, the production was directed by 
them, and they played the parts. It -be- 
gan in the afternoon and extended through 
the evening, and was a notable event in 
the history of the college. On a grander 
scale was the Stanford Pageant of Service 
of last year, of the same nature and pro- 
duced by the same means. It presented 
the history of the University and ended 
with an allegorical tableau. Some 1500 
persons appeared in the cast and the 
audience numbered probably 10,000. 
The producing organization was unfor- 
tunate in its choice of location, since the 
audience looked down not only on the stage 
but on a monstrosity of scaffolding sup- 
porting the battery of lights and backing 
the orchestra, but the pageant itself 
moved forward and was inspiring and 
beautiful. 

A most significant out-of-door theater 
enterprise is that of the Mountain Play 
Association of San Francisco that, once a 
year, produces on the shoulder of Mount 
Tamalpais a play by amateurs. The en- 
terprise was begun about eight years ago 
by a few enthusiasts who were interested 
both in out-of-door playing and in hiking. 
Thousands tramp up the mountain every 
week during the summer months—it was 
proposed that they be given some ob- 
jective. The annual play idea was the 
result. In 1913 a miracle play was pre- 
sented, then, on successive years, Shakun- 
tala, translated from the Sanskrit, Rip 
Van Winkle, William Tell, Jeppe-on-the- 
Hill, Robin Hood and Joaquin Miller’s 
Tally-ho. ‘As You Like It” this year 
was the eighth play. The performance 
occurs about the middle of May, the 
principals learn their lines and rehearse 
the piece in the city for a time, then, 
just before the performance date, they 
and the directors move up the mountain, 
to be joined by a large force of mem- 
bers of the Association—most of w horn 
hike six or seven miles or more to reach 
the spot—that being part of the play idea 
—and in two or three days the whole is 
whipped into shape. No profits are made; 
in fact the enterprise does not always pay 
expenses. But a few ardent spirits foot 
the bills because they love the play and 
the project, and the Mountain Play goes 
on with excellent promise of becoming a 
really great tage to Californians as the 
years pass. Mr. Garnet Holme is due 
the credit for he direction of most of these 
plays, admirably done and on a basis of 
pure artistry. 

There are numerous out-of-door drama 
events produced by colleges, high and nor- 
mal schools and universities throughout 
the West, but they are of a nature rather 
localized and specialized and have only 
this significance, really, to the people— 
that they do send out some young folks 
enthusiastic for out-of-door playing and 
skilled in some measure in its development 
and fostering. Mills College, near Oak- 
land, does beautiful things nicely; the 
Partheneia of the University of California, 
brought into being through the activities 
of Mr. Porter Garnet, is an annual spec- 
tacle given by the women of the Univer- 


sity in a beautiful glade on the campus; 
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Drama Out of Doors 


(Continued from page 32) 


the State Normal School at San Jose has 
done a great many interesting things in 
this line; and there are other similar cases. 

Standing out as the only really inter- 
nationally-known project of the nature 
under discussion is the annual Grove 
Play of the Bohemian Club of San Fran- 
cisco. It grew out of a yearly “‘jinks” of 
the club that, presently, began to take on 
a semi-serious nature. Connected pan- 
tomimes and ambitious spectacles de- 
veloped into the play form; gradually 
those brilliant men who belong to that 
organization began to evolve big plays 
for their purpose and now there seems to 





PHOTO LOTHERS & YOUNG 
A Rosalind of the eucalyptus forest, in drama 
as we like it, out of doors 


be a sort of friendly race between the 
authors and composers entrusted with the 
work in succeeding years to surpass each 
other and all who have gone before. Men 
come from all over the world to attend 
these truly notable performances—great 
stars have sung and played there in hum- 
ble capacities and on the same footing as 
their less famous fellow members—and 
blasé men of the world have wept under 
the emotions produced in them by the 
marvelous effects secured with lights, with 
music, with movement, with mass, with 
voice, by these players. To Mr. Frank 
Mathieu, producing director of most of 
these plays, the club members give the 
credit for the notability of the perform- 
ances. With the exception of Mr. Garnet 
Holme and Mr. Sam Hume, director of the 


Greek Theater at Berke- 
ley, who have produced 
some large effects in out- 
door drama with more 
or less success, Mr. Mathieu stands 
head and shoulders above all the others on 
the Coast as a man who can see and ma- 
terialize big mass effects in out-of-door 
stage work, even though he has but a 
handful of persons in the scene, or—at 
times—but one. In a moment I want 
to say something about this apparent 
anomaly—a mass effect created about one 
figure, solitary on the stage. 

The Family Club, really an off-shoot 
from the Bohemian Club, has a charming 
little stage in the redwoods south of S:n 
Francisco and does several plays each 
year, some of them merely over-sized 
tableaux, others impressive dramas, 
though this organization never attempts 
anything on a scale so grand as the Bohe- 
mian Grove Plays. Neither of these club 
movements has any bearing on com- 
munity drama save in this regard—that 
the Bohemian and Family Clubs have 
shown the rest of us what can be done in 
a large way from simple beginnings, and 
almost entirely with amateurs. 

The largest production of the new 
drama was in Los Angeles two years ago 
when ertendlaaedl Julius Caesar was 
played by a company numbering hun- 
dreds. Unfortunately it was presented 
under the direction and largely under the 
management of motion picture people. 
Having spent their own companies’ money 
prodigally they could not hold themselves 
in when they were spending money 
scraped together by a few merchants 
the project was a big financial loss and 
gave rather a black eye to attempts of 
similar nature in that vicinity. Gorgeous 
and impressive effects were obtained, but 
generally speaking the thing was too big 
for its sponsors and they made a rather 
ghastly mess of direction. The audience 
was huge; it, too, got beyond the small 
plans of the committees for handling it; 
the result was chaos and the inability of 
thousands to get away from the scene of 
the performance until the wee sma’ hours 
of morning—cold, damp, discouraged, 
and with the emotional effects of the big 
production dying a violent death at the 
hands of a very villain of physical discom- 
fort! The Julius Caesar of Los Angeles 
is the How-not-to-do-it of Pacific Coast 
out-of-door drama to date. 

On the other hand Los Angeles offers 
probably the best example on the Coast 
of exactly how it should be done if a large 
enterprise is afoot. The Light of Asia 
was the vehicle chosen; Walter Hampden 
played the lead; the performance, the 
choruses, the dancing (provided under 
the direction of Ruth St. Denis) and the 
audience were admirably handled. The 
piece was so successful that it ran for sev- 
eral weeks, playing to tens of thousands 
and satisfying all of them. There all 
branches of the work were perfectly coor- 
dinated under one head; the players were 
mostly amateurs; the arrangements were 
adequate and complete; there was a unity 
of effort that made the result possible. 
The whole project was under the auspices 
and management of another Tancaoubics| 
institution—Krotona—and was a special- 
ized community effort that offers a mode! 
for others in more general community units 

And now the southern city comes for 
ward with a notable effort in out-ot-dcor 
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FOR THE CHILDREN’S LUNCH 


Graham Bread Sandwiches 


1% cups flour 
1% cups Graham flour 
4 teaspoons Royal Baking Powder 
1 teaspoon salt legg 
1 tablespoon shortening 
1 cup liquid ('2 water and 42 milk) 
2 tablespoons sugar or syrup 

Sift together Graham and white 
flour, baking powder, salt and 
sugar; add beater egg, melted 
shortening, and syrup, if used, to 
the liquid; add to the dry mixture 
and beat well. Add more milk if 
needed to make a drop batter. Put 
into a greased bread pan, smooth 
with knife dipped in cold water 
and allow to stand in warm place 
about 45 minutes. Bake about one 
hour in moderate oven. 

When cold slice very thin and 
spread with cream cheese, jam, or 
peanut butter. 


OYAL 


SEND FOR THE NEW ROYAL COOK BOOK—IT’S FREE 4A 


Royal Baking Powder Co. 


Luncheon Cakes 


4 tablespoons shortening 3 teaspoons Royal 
l cup sugar Baking Powder 
legge 1 teaspoon salt 
23 cup milk 1 teaspoon vanilla 
134 cups flour extract 

Cream shortening; add sugar; add well beaten 
egg and milk very slowly; add flour, baking powder 
and salt which have been sifted together; add fla- 
voring; mix well. Put a small amount of mixture 
into greased individual cake tins and bake in hot 
oven 15 to 20 minutes. Sprinkle with powdered 
sugar, or cover with the following icing— 


White Icing 
1} teaspoon butter 
42 teaspoon vanilla 
2 tablespoons hot milk extract 

Add butter to hot milk; add sugar slowly to make 
right consistency to spread; add vanilla. Spread on 
top of cakes. 


1!2 cups confectioner’s 


Absolutely Pure 


138 William St, New York 


Oatmeal Macaroons 


2 eggs 

l cup sugar 

ltablespoon shortening 

1 teaspoon salt 

22 cups rolled oats 

2 teaspoons Royal Baking 
Powder 

l teaspoon vanilla extract 


Beat egg yolks and whites sep- 
arately; cream sugar with melted 
shortening; add egg yolks,salt and 
rolled oats; add baking powder, 
egg whites and vanilla; mix thor- 
oughly. Dropongreasedtinsabout 
half teaspoon to each macaroon 
allowing space for spreading 
Bake about ten minutes in moder- 
ate oven. 


BAKING 
POWDER 


S4i 
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MANUFACTURED BY 


SPERRY FLOUR CO. 


U.S.A. 
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drama—The Pilgrimage Play built on the 
traditions of the Christ, and reported to 
have been done with dignity and beauty. 
It is to be made an annual event if present 
plans are followed. 

In addition to these enterprises there 
have been a large number of simon-pure 
community productions on the Coast. 
Pasadena presented one under the 
leadership of a man Pasadena is fortunate 
inhaving in its community theater playing 
indoors—Gilman Brown. Aided by others 
Mr. Brown produced a pageant locally 
written, without professional assistance 
in the cast, and with a big effect. Pomona, 
San jose, the Los Angeles school depart- 
ment. San Diego, Stockton and other 
town: have had their try at it, and all 
have been successful in interesting and 
impressing their audiences with large 
effects. The project with which I am 
most familiar—that at Los Gatos—was 
launched last year when, with a cast of 
three hundred and fifty, only a handful 
of w!om had ever been on the amateur 
stage before, a pageant play—half-histori- 
cal, alf-allegory—was presented with 
some success. Enough, at any rate, to in- 
duce the people of the foothill town to 
mak: the event an annual one. This year 
they produced a California historical 
pageint with probably five hundred per- 
sons in the cast, practically all of whom 
came from the community itself and all of 
whom were working for the sheer joy of 
the thing. 

Last year two or three self-sacrificing 
and enthusiastic young men in San Jose 
and vicinity organized the machinery for 
the production of a pageant in the heart 
of the redwoods of Big Basin, and there 
they produced, in midsummer, an inter- 


Drama Out of Doors: 





esting, if somewhat inchoate, spectacle of 
allegory and history that delighted a large 
audience of automobilists and was success- 
fully repeated this summer. Loving the 
redwoods and hoping by this means to in- 
crease the interest in them, these ardent 
spirits propose to do this redwood play 
annually—their only obstacle being the 
great distance of the Big Basin from a rail- 
road, which means not only moving the 
actors thither at some inconvenience, but 
moving their whole audience. But the 
Redwood play will undoubtedly come to 
be one of the very important annual 
events in Pacific Coast  out-of-door 
drama. 


HOSE who are interested to know how 

it is done should consult a specialist 
along that line, as there is no other activity 
I can think of where it is soeasy to lose mo- 
tion and energy following blind trails 
which must be retraced or abandoned. It 
is entirely possible—in my opinion it is 
most advisable—to do the whole thing 
within the community, but the advice and 
guidance, at the first, of some one with ex- 
perience and something more than a 
dilettante knowledge of the technique will 
save heartaches, discouragement—possi- 
bly failure. Business management, the 
choosing or writing of a vehicle, the selec- 
tion of a stage, the casting of the piece, 
and the mechanics of staging can be done 
by any beginner who has enthusiasm and 
humility and who goes at it because he 
wants to and loves the play. Direction is 
a different matter—I mean the technical 
production of the piece. But there is 
scarcely any community that has not at 
least one man or woman competent to 
learn this end of out-door dramatics—the 


Wilbur Hall 
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principal object to be obtained is large 
movement as contrasted with the cramped 
sort of action, gesture, delivery and so on 
that is necessary on an indoor stage. That 
mass effect of which I spoke in connection 
with Mr. Frank Mathieu’s incomparably 
successful work in the Grove Plays must 
be obtained out of doors—sometimes it 
comes from the use of large numbers of 
actors, always it must have big drama to 
carry it along; and not infrequently it can 
be gained with only one man on the stage 
but with that one man in a big enough 
part and living up to it in a way large 
enough so that he 1s only the pivotal point 
or center of the whole huge effect, gotten 
by use of lights, lines, music, action or 
the very character and bigness of the 
stage. 

But—as_a last word—let no one falsely 
assume that a great big production is the 
only sort that is adapted for out-of-door 
use. It is true that the out-of-doors is the 
place for great dimensions in drama, but 
the simplest and smallest and lightest sort 
of vehicle will “‘get over the footlights” 
(devices, by the way, that you should 
never have on an out-door stage if you can 
avoid them) if it is done with a sweep and 
swing that takes the place of the heaviness 
and bulk and grandeur of the spectacle or 
pageant. It becomes a question of what 
artists call composition—the drawing of a 
picture into the frame of woods or hills or 
greenery that is your background, wings 
and border, so artfully that the picture 
is large as a whole, whether it comprises 
two hundred Roman soldiers fully pano- 
plied or three dancing girls. It sounds 


difficult—perhaps if you have not the feel- 
ing for it it will be. 
And you will love it! 


But you will learn. 





The Cruise of the Lucky Thirteen 


Hark! It came at first distantly as 
though some wood divinity were trilling 
his silver pipes on the brink of Tempe’s 
brook. Then to this lyric theme there 
came a wilder note; distant thunders were 
heard; storms were breaking upon a rock- 
bound coast; chicken gumbo was being 
boiled and was frothing over on a red-hot 
range; merciful heaven! some one had 
fallen out of a balloon and landed on a 
skylight! 

I arose upon my elbow and into the 
nigiit I cried, ‘‘Who’s snoring now?” 

The epic noise was still, and from be- 
hind the curtain where Catchem-Maybe 


(Continued from page 26) 


slept in Bunk Three, Upper Case, there 
came a sanctimonious answer, “It wasn’t 
me.” 

Next morning I said nothing about this 
unpleasant incident. I am magnanimous 
in victory. That is one of the finest 
things about my rather superior char- 
acter. 


Totem Town 


We had heard that totem poles flour- 
ished in luxurious abundance at Alert 
Bay and we were not disappointed. (See 
Siwash Saga at beginning of this article.) 

As we approached from the sea we 


beheld a town somewhat larger than the 
others we had encountered, but otherwise 
similar. The same crescent cove, the same 
back-drop of forest, the same strawberry- 
and-cream colored cannery, the same row 
of fisher’s cottages perched on stilts above 
the strand. At first we thought that the 
rugged masts which we saw standing in 
front of false-fronted barracks were noth- 
ing else than dead trees, their surfaces 
misshapen by forest fires. Upon closer 
inspection we understood the phenom- 
enon and were wonder-stricken. 

Vast wooden eagles, crows and gulls 
with wings outspread and beaks perked 
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menacingly, perched on the summits of 
these top-lofty poles down whose shafts 
the Indians had carved every familiar 
object from fabled dragons to the family 
sewing machine. In long, grim rows they 
stand as though set there to frighten away 
the less horrific devils of the sea. The 
carving is wonderful, in its primitive 
strength and grotesque simplicity. The 
birds which surmount these piles of teeth- 
gnashing and head-standing divinities are 
often carved with a grace of line which 
suggests the monsters on baronial crests. 
Other figures are Egyptian, Chinese and 
Aztec in line. 

I was informed that these poles are not 
for sale, that the Indians would sooner 
part with their souls than with these 
household divinities. Later I discovered 
that the highest and handsomest pole in 
town had been purchased by a beauty- 
lover from Seattle. This is no worse, | 
suppose, than for an impoverished noble 
to sell the Gobelin tapestries out of his 
chateau. 

The simple natives were, of course, 
startled by the appearance of a motion 
picture machine. So startled were they 
that they ran wildly to their tribal treas- 
uries and brought out war-bonnets and 
ceremonial robes which they hastened to 
put on ere forming themselves in pictur- 
esque groups before their community 
houses. 

The Picture Man paid fifty cents for the 
privilege of taking the interior of one of 
these clapboarded barracks which look 
like warehouses on the outside. Inside 
there was primitive twilight through 
which great beams of sun shot down from 
a hole in the roof, the latter intended as an 
exit for smoke. A great open fire was 
smouldering in the center of the dirt floor 
and ancient troglodyte women who looked 
as though they had never seen daylight 
for a hundred and twenty years, squatted 
in smoky corners, weaving the customary 
basket. 


Siwash Royalty 


But after this picture had been exe- 
cuted and the Picture Man took to.the 


board walk he found himself struggling in © 


a rising market. The oldest man in the 
world wanted a dollar for making faces at 
the camera. A group of interesting chil- 
dren were worth two dollars, artistically 
speaking, and a little further down Big 
Chief John stood among his barbarically 
arrayed clan to give forth the war cry, 
“Fifteen dolla good. Fo’teen dolla no 
good.” 

Chief John’s war costume was inter- 
esting. Basically it was composed of red 
and blue flannel studded in truly royal 
style with pearl lingerie buttons. His 
chiefess wore a stole, splendidly jingling 
with duck-bills and brass thimbles. But 
the robe of Little Chief John was modish in 
the extreme, its groundwork being flow- 
ered calico upon which was superimposed 
nine hundred dollars worth of ermine 
skins. 

In ancient times, some ten years ago, 
Alert Bay was the home of the potlatch. 
The potlatch was the most un-Scottish of 
all rites, for it was a marvelous spasm of 
generosity wherein a family would gather 
together all its possessions and give them 
away amidst feasting and song. Just why 
the Canadian Government discouraged 
this practise I do not know. Possibly the 
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(CARVED BY WALLACE IRWIN 
ALL BY HIMSELF.) 


Tribal totem of the Sunset Potlatch, hewn out of a 
solid block of slippery elm. This interesting example 
which celebrates the Pacific Monthly Ceremonial is 
rich in symbolism. Reading from top to bottom it is 
interpreted as follows: 
Mighty-Skipper-with-the-Sideburns offers Cyril, 
the canary, as a sacrifice to famine. He sits upon the 
romenade deck, grand saloon and engine-house of 
Little - Canoe - with-a-Gas-Driven-Stomach. The 
empty bird-cage symbolizes Nothing Doing. The 
fabulous monster below is the Rock Cod who is swal- 
lowing the day’s catch of salmon (canned). The can 
rests upon the brain of Stewart Edward White, who 
is throwing back a four-inch trout in order to appease 
the Thunder God. The massively sculptured figure 
just below is ews, (Kind-of-Illegal-Fish-Trap- 
Only-Used-by-Short-' rts) stalking —— in the 
card-room of the Gifordtine. At the base of the 
column the Motion Picture Industry is represented in 
the act of supporting the expedition. —W. I. 


Economy Campaign or H. C. L. had 
something to do with it. Those were 
happy days, no doubt. How delicious it 
must be to live along from potlatch to 
potlatch, chuckling expectantly every 
time a van-load of furniture backs up 
against the door of Little-Neighbor-with- 
a-Wad-to-Choke-Cows! I confided this 
sentiment to Catchem-Maybe who merely 
grunted that potlatch days weren’t en- 
tirely over, since he had loaned me a 
sweater, two salmon spoons, a stick of 
shaving soap and a pair of field glasses 
with no idea of ever seeing them again. 

Mort, the Amateur Undertaker, was 
principally interested in the burial cus- 
toms of the Alert Bay Indians. It is their 
habit, Mort told me with morbid glee, to 
bury the dead in shipping boxes; and 
since manufacturers have been hooveviz- 
ing their boxes lately, what so natural as 
for the Indians to arrange the deceased in 
an attitude which will conform to the 
narrow limits of the box. The crowding 
process is practical rather than disre- 
spectful. 

One of their tribe, says Mort, was cased 
properly and after the members of his 
lodge had spoken of him as a prince 
among men he was carried to the ceme- 
tery island and _ buried—according to 
usage—in the fork of a tree. Shortly after 
these rites the corpse leaned forth from 
his box and hailed a passing fisherman 
who brought him down, unpacked him 
and revived him with a peculiar bottled 
liquid much relished by our ancestors. 

Now the man was oleate dead; there- 
fore when he came limping back to his 
tribe he received a complete social snub. 
His neighbors had gone to great expense 
to bury him and his return from the dead 
was the height of poor form. Now- 
adays when he walks down the street of 
Alert Bay the Indians step aside to avoid 
him, look the other way and whistle jolly 
tunes just to prove that he isn’t there. 

There are some I know who are equally 
dead, did they but realize it. 


Music and the Savage Breast 


Early next morning I arose and went 
ashore, intent upon studying the abor- 
igines at a time when they were away from 
the self-conscious in fluences of the camera. 

There was music in the air, and I was 
glad, because the song of the primitive 
man is always touching to the heart. 

Under a totem pole—a severe one, bare 
as a mast with a great wooden raven 
perched at the top—it would make an 
excellent totem for the Poe family—I saw 
a number of Indian women gathered on 
the porch of a small house. One of them 
was knitting a pink sweater. Another 
was doing the family wash at a patent 
washing machine. Still another was read- 
ing out of a magazine made in America. 
All were chewing—gum presumably. A 
little Indian boy was at the window, 
gazing sadly out to sea. Somewhere from 
within the depths of the lodge a phono- 
graph attacked another tune. I recog- 
nized the tune: ‘How you goin’ to wet 
your whistle when the whole darned world 
goes dry?” 

- Isthere no balm in Gilead? Apparently 
not. 


[This is the first of two articles by Wallace 


Irwin. The second article entitled ‘Two 
Schools of Fishers’’ wi!l appear next month.| 
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SIMPLICITY 


command daily, year in and year 
out cleaning service from the OHIO- 


TUEC Electric Vacuum Cleaner, one 
needs to know only three things—how to 
raise and lower the handle; how to empty 
the bag and how to remove the brush. 

Thus far this year 50,000 women have 


simplified their daily cleaning tasks by 
placing in their homes an OHIO-TUEC. 


You should not fail to examine, test 
and compare the OHIO-TUEC. Our 
nearest dealer will gladly send one to your 
home for free trial. Write to us for his 
name and a copy of our new catalog. 


Look for the Red Band 


THE UNITED ELECTRIC CoO., 
CANTON, OHIO 


Jas. F. Kinder, Western Distributor 
610 Concord Building 
Portland, Ore. 





“Cleans Without = 
Beating and Pounding’ }: 
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CONDUCTED BY LILLIAN FERGUSON 





In the evolution of 


the adobe brick as a 





material for permanent 
construction, different 
types of architecture 


are seen 





The basic principle 
is simplicity, whethe- 
the style be adapted 
from Moorish, Old 
English or Spanish 
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Modernizing the Adobe 


OUSES constructed of native 

soil were the typical homes and 

public buildings of California 

and the great Southwest in the 

days before the “gringo” came. ‘The pres- 
ent lumber shortage and consequent high 
prices have given an impetus to building 
science, with the result that adobe is being 
used with marked practical and artistic 
success at Walnut Park near Los Angeles. 
Spanish “‘dobe” made of clay was poorly 
ventilated and damp. With the modern 
adobe, dampness has been overcome by 
insulating the walls from the foundation. 
The man who perfected the adobe brick, 
making possible a new type of construc- 
tion, is a Spaniard, John William Chard, 
an architect of Santa Barbara, California. 
Living in an adobe the greater part of his 
life he not only made a study of Spanish 
architecture in all its aspects but experi- 
mented with adobe in the belief that it 
could -be made a 


kneaded with bare feet, aprocess sup- 
planted by a very simple machine that 
takes in water, straw and adobe at one 
end and runs it out as a finished brick at 
the other. The bricks are sun-dried for 
several days, then stacked in long rows to 
complete the drying process before being 
placed to form the walls. In surface they 
measure twelve by eighteen inches ard are 
four inches thick. 

The next step in constructing a modern 
adobe, after a wooden frame suitable for 
any wooden or brick building has been 
erected, is to lay the adobe brick in much 
the same fashion that other bricks are 
laid. However, instead of mortar to ce- 
ment them, adobe is used, dampened to a 
certain consistency. This substitute for ce- 
ment, usually obtained on the premises, is 
part of the economy. Like other bricks, 
adobes are set sideways upon the frame. 
Reinforced concrete cement sills are used 





practical and eco- 
nomical building 
material. 

It is interesting to 
know that when the 
Israelites in Egypt 
complained to a 
Pharaoh for lack of 
straw to make 
bricks, they were 
making adobe 
bricks. Straw is 
still the necessary 
binder to hold wet 
adobe in shape. 
Adobe, which in 
Spanish means “a 
brick not burnt, 
but baked in the 
sun,” was originally 
68 


to support doors and windows, while 
rafters for the roof are nailed to lumber 
placed on top of the walls. 

To weatherproof the bricks, they are 
plastered outside, like houses of hollow 
tile, but before this is done, a roughening 
to make the plaster adhere is achieved by 
driving in nails which are left projecting 
in the adobe, and applying a sanding with 
fine pebbles. To illustrate the strength of 
a ecko adobe, these nails, driven in 
while the bricks are comparatively damp, 
can only be withdrawn by a claw-hammer. 
Indeed, tests have proven that adobe can 
stand considerably more pressure than 
two hundred ee fifty pounds. to the 
square inch. After the plaster has been 
applied, a final finish is a chemical water- 
proofing with one of the standard paints 
on the market. 

Within the house, the bricks are also 
roughened with the nails projecting and 





This attractive little house, nearing completion, has a suggestion of the Hopi in outline, but in equipment ‘ 


it is the latest word in modern methods 
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The Westinghouse Automatic Electric 
Range—“‘the range with the clock” — 
turns the current both on and off automat- 
ically, making it unnecessary for you to be 
near while meals are being cooked. Besides 
its convenience, this feature and the use of 
the fireless cooker principle mean a saving 
in food and fuel and better-prepared meals. 
Ask your light and power company or your 
electrical dealer to show you this range. 
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"J go anytime~ 
JTve an 
Automatic Cook 


Wouldn’t you rather be motoring, golfing, 
playing bridge, reading a good book or doing 
any one of a hundred things than standing 
over a hot stove in a hot kitchen? 

Wouldn’t you like to put your dinner in 
the ovens anytime you please and not need 
to give it another thought until you serve 
it—or put breakfast in the night before 
and find it ready at any hour next morning? 

Thousands of women are doing just this 
today with the help of Westinghouse Auto- 
matic Electric Ranges—and at a cost so 
reasonable that it surprises those who have 
never tried it. 

A time-clock on the Westinghouse Auto- 
matic Range turns the current on at any 
hour you choose. A heat-controller turns it 
off when the desired temperature is reached. 
Cooking is then done by means of the ac- 
cumulated heat in the ovens, which stay hot 

for hours. 

Food cannot scorch or burn nor does it 
dry out, shrink or lose its flavor even if left 
in the ovens long after the currentis turned off. 





WESTINGHOUSE 
ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


ouse 


AUTOMATIC CONTROL 
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If you garden in 
adobe soil you must 
use a pick-ax. Better 
build a house of the 
stubborn stuff. The 
bricks are dried in 
the sun for several 
days, then stacked 


in rows 














Adobe when wet serves as cement, a 
saving of expense 


then plastered like other houses. Inside 
partitions are made either of wood or 
adobe walls with a plaster finish. 
Thickness of the modern adobe walls 
varies from twelve to eighteen inches ac- 
cording to the type of the house. A two- 
story house naturally requires a thicker 
wall for the support of an upper story, but 
while the old Spanish adobes were often 
two and even three feet thick the more 
scientific type of construction attains 







































better results with thinner 
The roof of the modern adobe,. while 
frequently flat in line, is also sloped and 
tile-covered. Shingles and roofing papers 
are equally popular coverings for varying 
the new homes, for several of recent de- 
sign have adapted old and modern English 
cottages and the Italian type of archi- 
tecture, as well as that of Spain and the 
Franciscan Missions. 

When finished, this new type of dwell- 
ing is sound, and procf against water, heat 
and cold. ‘Durability has been demon- 
strated by centuries of survival. If the 
roof is of fire-proof material, the adobe is 
also fireproof. Indeed, adobe threatens to 
become a close rival of tile, brick, stone or 
concrete as a material for permanent con- 
struction and is the cheapest of them all. 
While it costs perhaps twenty per cent 
more than light frame construction, it is 
at least twenty per cent cheaper than 
brick, but the novelty and economy of 
this new-old medium lies in the fact that 
it is material found on many house lots, 
particularly in the Southwest. Also, the 
bricks can be made with unskilled labor, 
so the cost of higher wages is saved. A 
broad estimate, from the company special- 
izing with this material in the develop- 
ment of Walnut Park, gives the cost of a 
six-room house, with patio, as $7500. 

As a rule, plain wall surfaces char- 
acterize the adobe, but the charm of indi- 
viduality is being developed with the 
introduction of bits of color in the form of 
tiles—a Moorish inspiration, Also there 
are fascinating grilles at gates, doors, 
windows and balconies which are capable 
of infinite variation. These were formerly 
of hand-wrought iron. An American in- 
novation, quite successful, artistically, is 


walls. 


Rafters are nailed to lumber on top 
of the walls 


seen in the wooden grilles painted gayly 
light green or blue to contrast with the 
creamy plaster, or red or maroon to har- 
monize with a colorful tiled roof. 

And this adobe, so extremely sticky 
when wet. and hard enough when dry to 
require a pick-ax for gardening, was the 
bane of travelers, the problem of farmers, 
the despair of mothers who tried to keep 
the kiddies’ clothes clean! 

Marion BrownFIF Lp. 





Electrifying the Home 


ISMAYED, the bride checked off her 

laundry bill. At this rate how were 
expenses to be kept within the limit al- 
lowed for housekeeping? Yet, to struggle 
with sheets and bedspreads herself at the 
washtub— 

Sighing, she unfolded her very’ finest 
linen treasure, an embroidered table cloth. 
Dismay gave way to despair. Could this 
be the lovely textured cover upon which 
her first company dinner had been proudly 
served—this frayed and shabby length of 
linen, the choicest of her hope-chest tex- 
tiles? And French laundries were sup- 
posed not to use destructive chemicals! 


The 


She 


It was sim- 


bride was very indignant. 
would demand satisfaction. 
ply outrageous. 

Suddenly there gleamed an idea across 
her tear-bedewed horizon. Not only was 
it a bright idea, banishing fear of future 
fatalities to her linen closet—it was a 
practical one. The bride reached for 
pencil and pad and proceeded to work out 
her inspirational idea on a dollars-and- 
cents basis. No laundry should here- 
after have her at its mercy. She would 
persuade her husband to invest in an 
electric washing machine. The outlay 
would be more than balanced eventually 


by the saving in wear of fabrics. In 
fact, the saving would work two ways: 
it would insure length of service of good 
articles already on hand and so avoid 
purchase of materials of inferior quality 
sold at the prevailing exorbitant prices. 
Now, this young couple were not finan- 
cially able to indulge in many attractive 
inyentions. They could not even afford 
a flivver as yet. But they sensibly re- 


garded electrical laundry equipment in 
their new home as a necessity, rather than 
a luxury. And that is exactly the point. 
Many a so-called luxury is becoming a 
necessity. Anything that simplifies house- 
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The man who 
wields the brush— 


Your painter will recom- 
mend Bass-Hueter prod- 
ucts because they stand for 
the best there is in paints 
and varnishes—the finest 
materials p/us skilled man- 
ufacture. The Bass-Hueter 
line contains a product for 
every purpose, and is de- 
signed particularly to 
meet Pacific Coast cli- 
matic conditions. Send us 






your painting problem 
and let us solve it. 


BASS-HUETER 


PAINT COMPANY 
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There is a BASS-HUETER 


product for every painting 







or varnishing need. 







“Save the surface and you 


save all,” 
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Here is something really 
new under the sun: a 
diagram of greater impor- 
tance to over-worked women 
than any decoded aerogram 
from Mars. It is an 
electrical message of good 
cheer, explaining the proper 
wiring for lighting and 
convenience outlets essential 
for labor-saving appliances 


in a modern home 





work is a boon in homes without servants. 
And electricity means emancipation. 
Drudgery gives place to delight when a 
lug in a socket or the turning of a little 
Diack key summons a tireless and obedient 
servant into immediate and efficient ac- 
tion. Electricity also means standardized 
service. This fact was interestingly dem- 
onstrated at the recent exhibit of a 
new “Electrical Home” in a residential 
district in San. Francisco. No less 
than thirty-one practical uses of elec- 
tricity were shown to thousands of visit- 
ors, this model two-story home being 
equipped with every device invented to 
date in which electricity plays a part. To 
the woman whose electrical possessions 
included only the familiar toaster, coffee 
ercolator and indispensable flat-iron, the 
electrical Homewasarevelation. Whether 
the housewife came in a costly limousine 
or common street car, she could not fail 
to be impressed with the importance of 
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KITCHEN 


= 
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owning many more of the fascinating 
labor-eliminating appliances perfected for 
women by clever inventors. No longer 
need the physically weary housekeeper 
rebel at the responsibilities of home- 
making. Science has successfully solved 
her problems. The couplet hitherto so 
truthfully quoted, “Man’s work is from 
sun to sun, but woman’s work is never 
done,” is apparently destined to the dis- 
card, unless paraphrased to read, 
““woman’s work is electrically done.” 
Among the uses of electricity demon- 
strated in the model home (and, by the 
way, all houses should be wired during 
construction for the necessary outlets) 
were a range, samovar, sewing machine, 
vacuum cleaner, vibrator, washing ma- 
chine, chafing dish, milk warmer, ironing 
machine, flat-iron, waffle iron, circular 
water heater, curling iron, shaving cup, 
wall type air heater for the fire-place, 
plate warmer, dish washer, portable 





LIVING ROOM 


heater, hot water cup, heating pad, port- 
able hair dryer, piano, combination grill, 
burglar alarm, refrigerator, toaster, door 
bell, percolator, telephone, victrola «nd 
appliances for lighting. 

Cleanliness and comfort, achieved with- 
out the preliminary price of aching mus- 
cles and confusion—just what that means 
to a woman, only a woman knows. l’er- 
haps the West will be the first section of 
the country to bring electrical blessings 
by the dozen within reach of the average 
home-maker. We certainly have the 
natural advantage of a wonderful water 
supply to provide power, and our rates 
for current are accordingly lower than 
elsewhere. Dishwashing o electricity is 
already doing more for women than any 
manicurist could hope to do, and other 
labor-saving devices will become actual 
beautifiers as well when they have 
chased the demon of drudgery from the 
domestic doorstep. _Exatne Hotwis 





The Western 
Pickle Jar 


HE pickle shelf in the well-filled 

store room of the western house- 

wife justifies the pride of its 

owner and creator. With every 
product of garden, orchard and vineyard 
at her command it is small wonder that 
western pickles set a standard for the 
world to follow as best it may. 

Cuoppep Pickte Metance: Chop 3 
quarts of green tomatoes, sprinkle with 
% cup of salt, allow to stand over night 
and drain. Chop 6 green peppers and 4 
onions and separate 1 head of cauliflower 


into pieces. Mix the vegetables and add. 


2 quarts of vinegar, 2 teaspoons pepper, 
3 teaspoons each of ground mustard, cin- 
namon, cloves and allspice and % cup 
mustard seed. Boil 25 minutes and store 
in a sterilized crock. 

SuccotasH REuisH: Score 1 dozen ears 
of corn and scrape out the pulp. Cook 2 


Ibs. of lima beans until tender and drain. 
Chop 1 small cabbage, 2 red peppers and 


3 green peppers, combine, add 3 pints of 


vinegar and 2 cups of sugar and boil. 
Mix 1 tablespoon tumeric and 2 table- 
spoons each of flour, dry mustard and salt 
with 1 cup of vinegar and add to the boil- 
ing mixture. Cook slowly until cabbage 
is tender and seal in sterilized jars. 
Pepper Rewisw: Discard the seeds 
from 1 dozen green and 1 dozen red pep- 
pers and soak over night. In the morning 
drain, chop and pour boiling water over 
them. Drain and add 1 dozen chopped 
onions, I quart of vinegar, 2 tablespoons 
of salt and 2 cups of sugar. Boil 15 
minutes and seal in sterilized jars. 


SpiceD Tomato Butrer: Scald, peel 
and chop §5 lbs. of ripe tomatoes, add 1 cup 
of vinegar and allow to stand over night. 
In the morning add 1 cup of vinegar, 114 
Ibs. of brown sugar, I fe Cacia salt, % 
teaspoon cayenne pepper and 1 tablespoon 
each of whole cloves, stick cinnamon and 
whole allspice tied in a bag. Cook until 
thick, about 2 hours. Sealin sterilized jars. 


Grape Catsup: Crush 5 lbs. of grapes, 
add 2 cups of vinegar, cook until soft and 
rub through a colander. Add 1 table- 
spoon: each of ground cloves, cinnamon 
and allspice and 14 tablespoon each of salt 
and pepper and 4 cups of sugar. Cook 
slowly until thick. Seal in sterilized 
bottles. 

Orecon Cuutney: Pare, core and chop 
114 dozen apples. Chop 1 large onion and 
2 green peppers, discarding seeds. Add 
1% cups each of seedless raisins and sugar, 
1 tablespoon each of salt and ground 

inger and a few grains of cayenne. 
ll with 4 cups vinegar, cook slowly 
until thick. Store in a sterilized crock. 

Sweet VEGETABLE PickiE: Boil 3 
cups vinegar, 34 cup sugar, 1 bay leaf, 1 
teaspoon each of whole cloves and stick 
cinnamon, the grated rind of 1 lemon and 
r tablespoon of salt for 15 minutes. Add 
1 cup each of sliced cooked carrots, 
cooked Brussels sprouts and cooked string 
beans. Boil for 5 minutes and seal in 
sterilized jars. Hrster ConKLIN and 

PAULINE PARTRIDGE 
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GRASS RUGS 


Beauty 
without Extravagance 


ELTOX Rugs offer exceptional opportunities 

to beautify your home at a reasonable price. 
These wonderful rugs are made by skilled workmen 
in rich colors and beautiful designs which harmonize 
with all decorations. 


No other floor covering offers so many advantages 
for the money invested as Deltox. Ask your dealer 
to show these rugs to you today 


Deltox Grass Rug Company 
E. H. STEIGER, Pres. 
Oshkosh Wisconsin 
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OW would you picture Miss 
Eugenia Hudd? wo eae and 
spinsterish? Which merely 
proves that Shakespeare was 
right. Besides Miss Hudd called herself 
Gene—that makes a lot of difference. 

Having left the establishment of 
Carlin & Dunn at five-thirty, at approxi- 
mately five-fifty-five Gene, in a modishly- 
cut dark blue suit, let herself into the 
California street flat marked on its rusty 
mail-box as the residence of Edward 
Hudd. The fog-fresh air of San Fran- 
cisco met and was vanquished by the 
odor of chops, cauliflower, and coffee that 
rushed defensively to the opening door. 
Being healthy and hungry, Gene’s esthetic 
sense was not particularly shocked by this 
mundane atmosphere. Upstairs she 
looked into the little dining-room, and 
Mrs. Hudd thrust her head in from the 
kitchen. 

“Thought I heard you come in, 
right down, honey. I’m bringin’ it.’ 

“All right, mother.” Gene went on 
into her own room to deposit coat and 
hat and to wash her hands; then she re- 
turned and sat at the table, fixing her 
thoughtful gaze on a parsley-trimmed dish 
of cottage-cheese. From the dark “front 
room” a gentle snoring issued like an un- 
musical hymn of peace. 

“Come on, Pa,” commanded Gene 
without turning her head. 

The snore broke off into a comfortable 
sigh, a ho-hum, a creaking of the couch as 
the stout sleeper sat Up; then Mr. Edward 
Hudd’s sitehle tones, “Dropped off.” 

By the time Mrs. Hudd in two or three 
efficient trips from the kitchen had the 
dinner on the table, Mr. Hudd was seated 
at its head, a genial gentleman in his shirt- 
sleeves, his unlined and cheerful face 
pointing him out as at least second vice- 
president of the vant t worry club. 

“Where’s the boys?” asked Gene. 

“Gone!” cried Mrs. . Hudd, her flushed 
face beaming. “The minute they read 
Uncle Neb’s letter sayin’ come whenever 
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A Love Story 
By Winona Godfrey 


Author of: Life Can’t Break You 


you're ready, they had to start. They 
was that anxious. And he’ll be pleased, 
too, at that.” 

“So it’s all settled,” murmured Gene. 

“And it just seems heaven-sent,” her 
mother declared, a smile erasing the fine 
lines of anxiety the years had carved on 
her good face. ‘Your pa out of work and 
all and the boys gettin’ kind of wild in 
town here. If it wasn’t for havin’ to leave 
yéu here all alone, dearie—I’m afraid you 
won’t like boardin’ much.” 

“Oh, Tl be all right.” 

“Why not go with us, Genie?” inquired 
Mr. Hudd with his air of amiable detach- 
ment. 

“Give up a good job in San Francisco 
to go to the country? I’d make a fine 
milkmaid!” 

“You bet you would,” laughed Mr. 
Hudd. “But I realize that you got other 
interests here in town besides that job at 
Carlin & Dunn’s.” 

Gene did not pay this sally the tribute 
of a blush. There was a pause during 
which all the anxious lines reset them- 
selves in Mrs. Hudd’s face. Then they 
began to discuss the family’s removal to 
the country to share the management of 
Uncle Neb’s ranch. 

Uncle Neb was getting old and was 
lonesome after the death of his wife, and 
his invitation was a blessing to the always 
pecuniarily-embarrassed family of ‘his 
brother Edward. Now that everything 
was settled, the Hudds would leave next 
Tuesday when their rent was up. Mr. 
Hudd was going out after dinner to see 
a man who thought he might buy the 
furniture. 

When he had departed on this errand, 
Gene and her mother still sat on at the table. 

ma just hate to leave you boarding 
round,” Mrs. Hudd repeated. ‘Though 
I do think Mrs. McKay’s a real good 
cook. It’ll be quiet there and you can al- 
ways have the parlor for your company.” 

Gene nodded as if her thoughts were 
elsewhere. 


her mother went on 
with a timid note, “is that you and Ben 
would decide to—if you was married, 
Genie, I’d feel different about leavin’ 
you.” Gene did not stir and her mother 
dared only a wistful look further. She 
began to clear the table. 


“What I wish,” 


( sought her own room, where she 
changed her blouse and smoothed her 
hair. Gene was not beautiful. She 
looked healthy and intelligent and that 
hacd-andananis something called “‘inter- 
esting.” Her dark hair done rather 
plainly, yet that plainness most becom- 
ing, her gray eyes looking straight at you, 
her soft silk stock high round her neck 
when every girl was exhibiting an ex- 
panse of weather-beaten chest, her voice 
low-pitched and deliberate after the high 
chronic excitement of so many feminine 
voices, her lack of that obvious effort to 
please—all these divergences from the 
accepted- popular type might keep her 
from being much sought after perhaps. 
And yet she was engaged, had been en- 
gaged for three years to Ben Buell. 

Having freshened her toilet Gene did 
not take up a bit of mending as usual; she 
went to her window and stood looking out 
at the impenetrable gray veil the fog had 
hung outside the pane. Tonight it made 
her feel oddly shut-in, choked, though she 
knew well enough with what sharp fresh- 
ness it would caress her if she lifted the 
barrier. Perhaps it was because tonight 
she wanted to see far and to the depths of 
things, suddenly wanted fiercely to know 
what was coming to her, to be sure what 
things meant— 

Since she was old enough to remember 
her life had been circumscribed by her 
family and its needs. She had sometimes 
thought of it as a web in which she was 
hopelessly enmeshed. There was _ her 
father, cheerful good-for-nothing. As 
his wife said: “Never a cross word out of 
him. Fond of his children and just as 

_ (Continued on page 102) 
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Buffet-Cover and Napkin 
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48 Designs for — Cents 


HE beautiful linen set pictured here 

is just one of the many attractive 
patterns clearly illustrated and explained 
in the J. & P. Coats Crochet Book No. 2. 
There are baby caps, collars, brassieres, 
guest towels, piliows, counterpanes, curtain 
inserts and a host of other useful, pretty 


The Spool Cotton Company, Dept. 7, 315 Fourth Ave., 


designs that are readily made and highly 
prized by everyone. Be sure to use J. & P. 
Coats Mercerized Crochet—it is preferred 
for its excellent lustre and superior finish. 

If your dealer has not the book, we 
will mail it promptly on receipt of ten 


cents. 
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Excerpt from 
letter to 
Sir Anthony Panizzi 
from WM. eray 


OULD Thackeray’s “other annoyances” have in- 
cluded the persistent irritation of poor ink? We know 
that ink can be extremely annoying. 











Make this experiment. Have the ink-well washed clean— 
to clear away any old sediment, which would otherwise 
affect the new ink. Then fill the clean well with Carter’s 
Writing Fluid. 


Ia no other way can you so fully realize the he/pfullness 
of good ink—the clear, rich blue and free, even flow which 
makes writing a pleasure. Try this before you sign to-day’s 
mail, or take in hand your personal correspondence—and 
see how much better the letter looks. 
















THE CARTER’S INK COMPANY 
Manufacturing Chemists 


New York Boston Chicago Montreal 


CARTER INK PRODUCTS 


Writing Fluid, Fountain Pen Inks, Red Ink (Car- 
mine), Realblack Ink, Ink Eraser, Cico Paste, Pho- 
tolibrary Paste, Cement, Glue Pencils, Great Stickist 
Mucilage, Copying Inks, Drawing Inks, Indelible 
Inks, Stamping Inks, VelVet Showcard Colors, 
White and Gold Inks, Violet, Green and Blue Inks, 
Typewriter Ribbons, Carbon Papers, 
Numbering Machine Inks, 
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Write it with CARTER’S 
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Food First 


(Continued from page 38) 


freehold farmers. In California the safe 
valve of free or cheap land became useleg 
long before it quit functioning in 
other Far Western states. Wheat and cat 
tle barons controlled the bulk of the ferti 
land in huge tracts, having acquired they 
principalities through purchase of tie olf 
Spanish grants or through evasion of th 


| laws protecting the public domain. [hey 





land barons—their rule caused Henny 


| George to formulate his Single Tax theon 


—refused to sell; the consciousncss ¢ 
power arising from the ownership of man) 
thousands of acres intoxicated them 
Thus the Golden State developed « clas 
of landless tenants and drifting, hoinele 
farm laborers before the last of the D, 
kota and Nebraska homestead lan:i had 
been preémpted. 

The difficulties arising out of huge 
superficially tilled land holdings operated 
by shiftless hired labor were further com 
plicated when California began to produ 
fruits and vegetables in large quancities 
Intensive tillage requires labor in abu 
dance. Chinese labor was abundant 
cheap and efficient. Before long Chines! 
coolies had a monopoly of the so-called 
“squat labor” on the berry plantations, i 
the vegetable patches and _ orchards 
They were satisfied with the cheapest, 
meanest quarters; they supplied their own 
board and gave no trouble whatsoever 
The feudal lords of the California soi 
still sigh for the good old days of the Chin: 
labor gangs when no self-respecting white 
man would perform any kind of farm labor 
except from the saddle or high on the 
driver’s seat. 


HINESE exclusion came, the number 
of Chinese farm workers dwindled 
rapidly. The Japanese came in and took 
their places, but the number of fairly smal! 
farms intensively cultivated increased s) 
fast that even the addition of Hindus, 
Koreans and Filipinos failed to satisfy the 
growing demand for farm labor. Today 
white farm workers far outnumber the 
Asiatics in California and yet the labor 
shortage is worse than it has ever been. 
Considering these circumstances, it is 
natural that men operating large farms 
should advocate the importation of mot 
Asiatic labor to increase and cheapen pro- 
duction. They maintain that the masses 
of industrial workers in the cities would be 
helped, that nobody would be injured by 
importing thousands of Asiatic farm 
laborers under bond, employing them in 
strictly agricultural tasks until the end of 
their term when they would be exported 
and replaced by new recruits. With ex- 
cellent logic the advocates of this scheme 
prove that such importations of cheap 
Oriental labor would immediately reduce 
the cost of living, release white = from 
tasks it does not like and make it avail 
able for other, more congenial work. 

Of course these men are right. In- 
portation of cheap coolie labor in large 
quantities would produce the results they 
claim. Unfortunately it has been tried 
before, and the policy has had results not 
mentioned by the proponents of coolit 
importation. Athens tried it. The 
Native Sons of Athens went in fot 
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ir OWN service and accounts for the marked ten- 
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2 dency toward Hoods among motorists 
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= who consider pleasurable driving, freedom 
bee NS from road troubles and final economy 


more important than the first cost of a 


imber ee E H tire. 
ndled i ; 
Whether the construction be Cord or 


Fabric, Hood Tires will give you more 
miles simply because more and _ better 
materials are used in making them. 


You can purchase Hood Tires from any 
dealer who has the Red Man in his window. 
Equip your car with Hoods and learn for 


yourself that— 


More Miles Make Them Cost Less 
HOOD RUBBER PRODUCTS CO., Inc. 


Watertown, Mass. 
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It’s the Man That Counts 


HE HUMAN element probably plays a more important part 

in the making of explosives than in any other manufacturing 
process conducted on a large scale. There are no machines in the 
twelve great Hercules plants that need only to be started at the 
beginning of the day, stopped at the end, and which in the mean- 
time carry out their tasks without attention. 
Every machine used in the making of Hercules Explosives has a 
man for its master. Every motion it makes is watched. The 
results of its work are carefully checked. Nothing is ever taken 
for granted. No machine is looked upon as infallible. 


In the gelatin packing house, for example, is a large machine which 
fills paper cartridges with *Hercules Gelatin Dynamite. Although 
this machine works with almost positive precision and accuracy, 
every cartridge which comes from it is inspected twice to make 
certain that it is properly packed. One inspection takes place 
immediately after the cartridge leaves the machine. Another 
before it is finally boxed for shipment. 


The men who use Hercules Explosives know how dependable are | 
the men who make Hercules Explosives. The Explosives them- 
selves tell the story. Their power never fails those who seek its 
aid. In metal mine and stone quarry, at the bottoms of deep 
rivers and in the hearts of great mountains, where the engineer 
builds a city skyscraper and where the farmer blasts a ditch, Her- 
cules Explosives live up to the name they bear, 


HERCULES POWDER, CO. 


anne aaliieateaaiaiiimees 


Chicago St. Louis New York 

Pittsburg, Kan. Denver Hazleton, Pa. 

San Francisco _— Salt Lake City Joplin 

Chattanooga Pittsburgh, Pa. Wilmington, Del. | 


*As its name suggests, Gelatin Dynamite is plastic. It is made by dissolv- 
ing gun cotton in nitroglycerin and combining with certain other materials 
called “dopes.” It is used principally for shooting in hard rock. 
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architecture, sculpture, literature and the 
stage, while alien slaves performed the 
necessary menial jobs related to the pro. 
saic business of feeding and clothing the 
intellectuals. What became of Athens? 


Rome went to pieces physically andf 


| morally when the Romans shunned hard 





work and turned it over to imported 
slaves. Until the last two years the South 
had no farm labor problem. Plenty of 
black, cheap and inefficient labor was 
always available. It produced twelve or 
fourteen million bales of cotton annually, 
It also produced ‘“‘poor white trash,” 
burnings, illiteracy, peonage, child labor 
and petrified politics. 

Politicians of assorted varieties, pub- 
lishers and propagandists actuated by 
mixed motives are responsible for the re 


| newed outbreak of anti-Asiatic agitation 


in California. But behind them is the 


| support of a population which instinct. 


ively and against its immediate interest 
feels that its inherent democratic ideal 


| is endangered by the presence of colored 
| workers. No matter how far removed 


from the necessity, the average Cali- 

fornian resents the possibility of having to 

compete with an Oriental for any job. 

Rather than engage in such hopeless com- 

petition, he leaves the field free to the 
riental. 

It is foolish to assert that the white man 
will not do certain work, such as the cul- 
tivation and picking of berries, grapes, 
cantaloupes, the production of vegetables, 
etc. All these crops are grown and har 
vested east of the Rockies without Chi- 
nese, Japanese or Hindu labor. No Asiatic 
labor worth mentioning helps to produce 
and pick the large strawberry crop of the 
Hood River valley in Oregon. In the 


| Puyallup valley near Tacoma the world’s 


largest and firmest raspberries are pro- 
duced; hundreds of carloads are shipped 
annually by some eighteen hundred co- 
operatively organized growers; at the 
height of the harvest four and five thou- 
sand persons are engaged in_ picking, 
packing and canning the crop, yet Asiatic 
labor is a negligible factor. The business 
was developed solely by white growers. 
Only after it was firmly established and 
successful did a few Japanese ‘come in. 


iol California yellow men have almost 
monopolized these “‘squat labor’ tasks 
because white workers could not and 
would not compete with coolies. The em- 


| ploying farmer helped play the Orientals’ 


game. He forced white men to live in 
uarters based on Oriental standards. 
hey did—and joined the I. W. W. or quit 


| farm work. 


Speaking of certain California districts 


| Dr. Elwood Mead, the father of the Cali- 


| fornia state land settlement plan, says: 


“There are sections now which include 
eople from every country in southem 
Cone and nearly all of Asia. If they 
intermarry what will the mongrel descend- 
ants be like? What they are in South 


| America we know. They have been well 


| described as ‘unhappy beings every cell of F 
| whose bodies is a battle ground of joining f 
heredities who express their souls in acts f 





of hectic violence and aimless instability. 
df they do not intermarry, then each 0 
our great valleys will be the home of 
racial friction which will make the Bal- 
kans seem like a prayer meeting.” 

If the preservation of a white democ- 
racy forbids the importation of Asiatic 
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Group 


All the packages shown here contain 
chocolates and confections of precisely 
the same high quality as those that are 
put in the Sampler. 

The difference is in the kinds and 
assortments packed in each box, not in 
the quality. 

It is never easy to keep constantly faith- 
ful to high standards of quality. During 
the war, and this trying reconstruction 
period, it has been unusually hard. Our 
success is made possible only by the con- 
stant, daily, faithful attention to the 
countless details that go to make perfec- 
tion, on the part of the workers associated 
with us. 

The quality originally put into the 
Whitman products is maintained also by 
our plan of distribution direct to selected 
cine ke stores in every locality acting as agencies 
| acts Ay for the sale of Whitman’s. 
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ne : Ke Py. STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Inc., Philadelphia, U. S. A. 


Sole makers of Whitman’s Instantaneous Chocolate, Cocoa and Marshmallow Whip 
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Delight”’ 


Nurser 


Here’s a Nurser that 
Baby won’t Break 


DAVOL “ Baby’s Delight” Nurser 
has a tough tempered food-cell 
that’s almost unbreakable. The slow- 
feeding, non-clogging nipple fits inside 
the food-cell — where Baby’s most earnest 
efforts can’t work it loose. 


DAVOL 


“ Baby’s Delight” 


NURSER 


is designed especially for easy cleaning- 

Cell-mouth is wide, smooth and get-at- 

able. No out-of-way corners to escape 

}_ sterilizing or harbor germs. 

} Sold by leading druggists in every neighbor- 
heod. One of manyDAV OL RubberProd.- 
ucts to keep you well from infancy to age. 

Write for FREE copy of ““HEAT AND 

COLD” on the relief of many ills. 


DAVOL RUBBER COMPANY 
Established 1874 
Executive Offices and Factory 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
New York Chicago Boston San Francisco 
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labor, other means must be found to keep 
the farmer on the land, to increase his 
numbers and to help him get his work 
done. He needs this help. Do not think, 
for a moment, that his need is not the 
concern of all of us, town and country 
alike. The stories of Jim Bigley and 
Michael Casey, at Durham, are not to be 
read with mere sympathetic interest. The 
lack of farm labor 1s a national problem. 
In Michigan at present there are 19,000 
vacant farms and 10,000 vacant farm 
buildings. In New York state 24,000 
habitable farm dwellings are empty while 
every city apartment house has the 
S. R. O. sign at the front door. If we 
want to be fed, clothed and shod at rea- 
sonable expense in the future, the exodus 
must be stopped, the current reversed. 
The State Land Settlement Board of 
California has begun to reverse it. It is 
helping men of small means to become the 
owners of farms large enough to support 
a family in solid comfort, small enough to 
be operated with the minimum of hired 
labor. It is not only giving the desirable 
settler a lifetime in which to pay for the 
land out of its earnings, but it-is lending 
him on long time a large part of the money 
he needs for houses, barns; implements 
and livestock. On top of this it is teaching 
the settlers to codperate, to work to- 
gether for the benefit of the community 
to the end that each member may prosper. 
But the most important part of its 
policy is the effort to solve the farm labor 
problem through the creation of miniature 
freeholds upon which the laborer may be- 
come his own employer. In the Durham 
and the Delhi colonies the farm laborer is 
encouraged to cease drifting, to settle 


down, marry and acquire a stake. If he 
is ambitious and industrious, he will by- 
and-by become a full-fledged farmer on a 
man’s-size farm. If he does not want to 
burden himself with the responsibilities of 
farm management, he is certain of steady 
employment, of his own home. : 


FLvERY Saturday night during the long 
summer they have a dance in the 
open-air community center of the Dur- 
ham colony. The best jazz orchestra in 
the country performs and everybod\ in 
the community and for miles round at- 
tends the festivities. On the average n:zht 
a hundred and fifty men pay a dollar «ach 
for the privilege of letting their cc ‘ars 
melt to the strains of Dardanella, ind 
scores of others, out of tune with mo: ern 
jazz, come to look on, to talk of pr: nes 
and pigs and ‘Democrats. 

This weekly dance in the oak grove i: the 
symbol of the new order in the rurai life 
of the West. On this dance floor far: iers 
and farm laborers, freeholders all, rieet 
on a footing of social equality. Trave ing 
the same road toward the common 0d 
during the day, they and their families 
foregather at the week-end on ground 
owned in common for recreation and the 
interchange of ideas, leaving social dis- 
tinctions outside the grove. That smooth 
dancing floor on the Durham commons is 
the visible evidenceof revitalized dem:oc- 
racy. There are no wage slaves among 
men who fox-trot with each others’ wives. 
Jazz music enjoyed in common by those 
who pay and those who earn a daily wage 
dignifies and ennobles labor. And so Jong 
as labor has not dignity, just so long will 
the laborer rebel against his lot. 





Lassa of the Elephants 


(Continued from page 62) 


Graswn said truthfully. Indeed, the 
Queen was at her best. The sudden re- 
action from despair had left her again 
mistress of herself and all those arts of 
pleasing that were the heritage of the 
woman of the royal house of Elephanta. 

Nevertheless the Queen seanal in the 
polished disk of silver—her mirror—to 
make sure. She adjusted her robe grace- 
fully about her ivory chair. And then, at 
a whisper from Graswn, she settled to 
instant calm and sat smiling as the hang- 
ings were pushed aside and Amphulia 
entered. His face was a bit pale, his eyes 
tinged as one who had not slept, but his 
figure was erect, his bearing confident. 

His hands swept up in respectful salute 
as the Queen ne “Do we find you well 
this morning, Prince?” 

“Well, O Queen.” 

“Take off thy helmet, Prince; sit with 
me here.” She indicated the ebony chair 
beside her white ivory one. 

He sat down. She toyed a moment 
with a tassel on her gown, then gave 
Graswn a swift look. The girl went out 
quietly. 

“What report brings you to me?’the 
Queen asked, flashing her dark eyes at 
him. She saw an answer in his, but it was 
kept leashed by an effort of his will—an 
effort that disquieted her. 

“The troops led astray by Archallas 
have begged for mercy. I, following your 


orders to heal the breach with as little 
bloodletting as possible, have taken but 
the heads of Xanthros, Santrun and a few 
others in places of leadership. The chief 
mischief came from the skill with which 
Archallos hid you from the people—made 
everyone believe he acted for you. Most 
of the men who have been ready to make 
trouble joined the movement and have 
been slain; the survivors have been given 
amnesty; the loyal have received ample 
rewards.” 

“The report suits the Queen,” she said, 
leaning toward him. 

“For that I am glad. The Queen lives 
but to be served—” 

“But the Queen has done wrong in 
being misled by the plotter.” 

“The Queen can do no wrong—” 

A look of gladness flashed into her 
countenance. 

“But the woman,” he continued, rising 
and reaching for his helmet, “the woman 
can do wrong and has—” 

She faced him. Her eyes were very 
luminous, yet her mind was troubled, for 
this man who looked at her was a new 
man—dominant. 

. “The woman did wrong,” he went on; 
“she displayed jealousy; she was blinded 
by it; she let herself be led astray by a 
clever plotter; she permitted a plot to be 
formed that cost the lives of many—” 

His voice stilled, for she was not 
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CHERRY SALAD—Drain 1 can of DEL 
MONTE Cherries, Remove pits and put a 
% pecan meat in each. Arrange on lettuce 
and serve with Mayonnaise. 


JELLIED PEACHES — Drain the syrup 
from 1 can of DEL MONTE Peaches. 
Bring syrup to the boiling point and pour 
over 2 tablesp of softened gelatine. 
Arrange the peaches in a mold, pour in the 
gelatine mixture and set aside till firm. 
Serve with whipped cream. 





APRICOT BREAD PUDDING—Soak 
1% cups of stale bread crumbs in 43 cup hot 
milk. Add 3 teaspoons of sugar, the syrup 
from tcan of DEL MONTE Apricots and 2 
beaten eggs. Add a few apricots and pour 
into a greased baking dish. Bake till firm 
and serve garnished witb apricots. 





PINEAPPLE CHARLOTTE RUSSE— 
Drain 1 can of DEL MONTE Sliced Pine- 
apple. Cut a loaf sponge cake in two. Be- 
tween the layers arrange slices of the pine- 
apple. Heap whipped cream on top. Garnish 
with pieces of sliced pineapple and serve cut 
in slices, 


QUALITY 
yr 
CANNED FRUITS 


EGETABLES AND 
OOD SPECIALTIES 


—— _ 
Endless ways to serve them 


There is almost no limit to the variety of simple, 
inexpensive and palate-tempting ways to use Det 
Monte Products in making every-day meals better. 

Grown in the world’s finest gardens and or- 
chards—“packed where they ripen the day they 
are picked”—thest perfect fruits and vegetables 
come to your table tender, appetizing and health- 
ful—with all their fresh, natural delicacy and fla- 
vor—ready to serve at the need of the moment. 


Whether for breakfast—for luncheon or for din- 
ner—there is a Det Monte Product for every occa- 
sion— over a hundred delicious varieties—and end- 
less ways to serve each one. 

The recipes on this page indicate just a few of the 
many possibilities for improving the menu that are 
available to every woman who is acquainted with 
the wide line of canned fruits, vegetables and food 
specialties packed under the Det Monte label. 

You will find many more, especially tempting, in our 

new 64-page book—““DEL MONTE Recipes of Flavor.” 

It contains over 500 simple recipes and thrifty suggestions 
for izi hol is at econom- 


— P ig an 
ical cost. Send for a free copy. 
Address Department F 
CALIFORNIA PACKING CORPORATION 
San Francisco, California 






















BAKED BEAN LOAF—Mix 1 can of 
DEL MONTE Beans with Pork and To- 
mato Sauce with 1 beaten egg and 1 small 
minced onion. Pour into a greased baking 
dish and bake till firm. Remove to hot plat- 
ter and garnish with parsley. Serve with 
DEL MONTE Tomato Catsup, 





ASPARAGUS PATES WITH CREAM 
SAUCE—Remove the centers from hot paté 
cases and arrange tips of DEL MONTE 
Asparagus in them. Pour 1 cup of bot thin 
cream sauce over all. 





STUFFED PEPPERS WITH TOMA- 
TO SAUCE — Discard seeds and stem ends of 
6green peppers. Boil for 5 minutes and drain. 
Fill with a stuffing of 1 cup bread crumbs, 
1 small chopped onion, % cup chopped 
cooked meat and 1 teaspoon salt. Moisten 
with DEL MONTE Tomato Sauce. Cover 
witb fine crumbs and dot with butter. Bake 
till brown, and serve with DEL MONTE 
Tomato Sauce, heated. 


SPINACH WITH CURRIED EGGS— 
Prepare 1 cup of cream sauce to which % 
teaspoon of curry powder has been added 
with the flour. Arrange hot seasoned DEL 
MONTE Spinach on a platter. Slice 3 hard- 
cooked eggs on it and over this pour the sauce. 







“GOOD THINGS TO EAT*’—another 
DEL MONTE Recipe Book, by Marion 
Harris Neil,containing 64 pages of new and 
unusual dishes suitable for very special oc- 
casions, may be had for 10 cents in stamps, 
the actual costto us. Ask for Publication 107. 
Address Department F. 
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EDISON 
NEWS NOTES 










There are upward of 24,000,000 
homes in the United States, of which 
about 9,000,000 are lighted by elec- 
tricity. 


There are now in the United States 

,543 lighting companies that provide 
current for 12,859 communities. Four- 
teen hundred and eleven of these com- 
panies generate electricityby hydro-electric 
plant in whole or in part. It is estimated 
that this use of water power saves the 
nation 20,000,000 tons of coal 


annually. 









As an instance of development, note that 
high-voltage transmission lines convey 
electric light, power and energy from the 
Sierra Mountains to Los Angeles, 250 
miles away, and to San Francisco, 225 
miles away, at a pressure of 150,000 
volts. 









When you build your house or your archi- 
tect prepares specifications, be sure 
enough electrical outlets are provided 
so you can freely use electrical appli- 
ances. 









For the convenience of our customers 
we maintain the following 


SERVICE STATIONS 


Ontario, California 
Sr. Louis, 1003 Pine St. Portland, 412!4 Stark St 
Seattle, Maritime Bldg. Chicago, 157 W. Lake St 

Atlanta, 24 Peachtree Arcade 

Los Angeles, 505 Equitable Bldg 

New York, | 40-142 Sixch Ave 

Salt Lake City, 147 Regent St 

San Francisco, 155 New Montgomery St 





Boston, | 38 Purchase St. 
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It is fascinating—this charming way of entertaining 
wherever there is an electric light socket—serving 
dainty refreshments direct from the Edison 
Appliances. And it is most practical too— 


—coffee>? Bring in the Edison pot with coffee in the basket and 
sufficient cold water. Ten minutes before you wish to pour, just 
connect. Nothing more to do but to pour the coffee, sparkling 
and hot, always the same. 


—toast> Two slices at once, as fast as wanted. Munch it while hot 
and savory, fresh from your Edison Toaster. 


And by using the Edison Grill you can just as easily serve 
any luncheon dish, or even prepare an entire meal. Table 
Cookery saves steps and time and allows you to enjoy 
your meals with the family. 


Ask the Edison Dealer to Show You 


EDISON ELECTRIC APPLIANCE CO., Inc. 
CHICAGO 
New York Ontario, California Atlanta 


In Canada, Canadian Edison Appliance Co., Ltd., Stratford, Ontario 
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opposing him. But now she continued his 
catalogue of her errors: 

“And she called the man she’ loved a 
iar; she took up with a man she hated in 
order to vex the.good man she loved; she 
did all you have said and yet—through it 
all she —loved —”’ 

He reached for the helmet again, got it, 
began to stride toward the portal. 

“Stop!” she called. 

“Does the woman or the Queen speak?” 
he asked quietly, pausing. 

“The woman—” 

He turned to go again. 
out her arms to him. 

“Nay, Amphulia, the Queen bids you 
returh —” 

Quietly he returned, laid his helmet 
down respectfully and waited. Her eyes 
soug!t his again and again she saw that he 
was master. One of her hands went out— 
touched one of his. 

“\ mphulia—forgive the woman! The 
Queen can hold you in her service, loyal, 
patient, true. But I must have more than 
that. The woman has wronged you and 
many. Only in one way can I repay the 
peop'c for those wrongs—by binding you, 
the wise, the brave, the good, to the throne 
forever. If the woman has no charms for 
you, will you not yield to the Queen a 
higher measure still of allegiance than 
you ever yet have yielded to her—join 
with the Queen in ruling this land? To- 
gether we shall make it happy and build 
it up—you told me once I must ask your 
pardon—I ask it—I, Karapathos, mis- 
tress of life and of death, do humble my- 
self and ask your pardon—” 

He bowed low over her hand that he 
held. 

“I yield to the Queen’s wishes. To- 
gether we shall build up the state—” 

Her eyes fell; her arm went limp and 
her hand seemed to shrink, as from a 
blow. Her lips framed: 

“You have been kind to the Queen, 
Prince, but is that all?” 

He looked deep into her eyes, eyes that 
were brave, yet appealing. She saw in his 
eyes mastery, she saw power, she saw— 

{t welled up from their depths, warm- 
ing, compelling, and then it brimmed over 
into a smile, slow, but all-inclusive, and 
then his arms opened and he swept her to 
his mailed breast, murmuring: 

“Karapathos, not only to the Queen, 
but to the woman, do I pay my court—” 

“Amphulia,” and she fought to express 
herself between his gusts of kisses; ““Am- 
phulia; this is our hour; let them wait 

outside!” 


She stretched 


CHAPTER XXXiX 
HOME 

INGDON, atop the city wall over the 
little house to which he had been 
assizned when first he had come to Goa, 
dreamed. He pictured a ship coming into 
New York-harbor. On its deck stood two 
figures—a tall bronzed man and a slight, 
graceful girl whose burnished copper hair 
curled tantalizingly about her laughing 
face. And he saw these two happy ones 
ashore, traveling, by train and then by 
stage, back amongst the hills of Pennsy!- 
vania, to the peaceful valley where he had 
been born. He could hear the tinkle of 
the brook as it came through the upland 
pasture of the old home: the lowing of the 
cows, the bark of the collie driving them 
in. OF his family there were none to wel- 
come him, yet he meant to go back there 
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Now Brush Teeth 


In the new way—Remove the film 


All statements approved by high dental authorities 


Try this new way of teeth cleaning. 
The test is free. It has brought to millions 
whiter, safer teeth. Leading dentists 
everywhere advise it. 

See the results, then learn what they 
mean to you. 


What ruins teeth 


Teeth are ruined by a film. You can 
feel it—that viscous coat. It clings to 
teeth, gets between the teeth and stays. 
And most tooth troubles are now traced 
to it. 

It is this film-coat that discolors—not 
the teeth. Film is the basis of tartar. It 
holds food substance which ferments and 
forms acid. It holds the acid in contact 
with the teeth to cause decay. 


Millions of germs breed in it. They, with 
tartar, are the chief cause of pyorrhea. 

Brushed in the usual way, much of that 
film is left. And very few people have 
escaped the troubles that it causes. 


Now we combat it 


Dental science has in late years found a 
way to fight film, day by day. High au- 
thorities have proved it by many careful 
tests. 

Millions of people have adopted it, 
largely by dental advice. To careful 
people it is bringing a new era in ‘teeth 
cleaning. 

These new methods are all embodied in 
a dentifrice called Pepsodent. And youare 
urged to prove it by a pleasant ten-day test. 


Five important effects 


Pepsodent has five effects, all of them 
essential to cleaner, safer teeth. One in- 
gredient is pepsin. One multiplies the 
starch digestant in the saliva to combat 
starch deposits that cling. One multiplies 
the alkalinity of the saliva to neutralize 
mouth acids. 


In two ways it attacks the films di- 
rectly. Then it keeps the teeth so highly 
polished that film cannot easily cling. 


It differs vastly from the old-time tooth 


PAT. OFF. 


Papsadent 


REG.U.S. 
The New- Day Dentifrice 








A scientific film combatant combined 
with two other modern requisites. Now 
advised by leading dentists everywhere 
and supplied by <zll druggists in large 


tubes. 


pastes, which dentists now know were 
wrong. 

Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after using. 
Mark the absence of the viscous film. 
See how teeth whiten as the film-coat dis- 
appears. 

Within a week you will know that your 
teeth are protected as they never were 
before. And you will always want your 
teeth to Jook and feel like that. Cut out 
the coupon now. 


: 10-Day Tube Free *° i 


| THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, J 
i Dept. 815, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., | 
Chicago, III. 


I Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 





1 Only one tube to a familv I 
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RADIUM CLOCKS 


In the darkness of your bedroom, this 





dainty, mahogany, Gilbert Clock re- 

Jime wn si ght veals the time! 
ay or night , 
J J Its radium-treated hands and markings 
respond glowingly—even to your sleeply 
glance. They tell the truth, too, for all 


Gilbert Clocks are dependable. 


Gilbert Radium Clocks are expedient 
to solid comfort in the modern home. 
And, if tastefully chosen from the big 
Gilbert line, always harmonize. 


Ask for Gilbert Clocks anywhere 


William L. Gilbert Clock Company 


Makers of Good Clocks for over one hundred years 


Dept. S Connecticut 


Winsted 




















| —go back there and rest, and with him 
| would be Lassa—unless— 

The dusk was stealing in; he glanced to 
the west, where the departed sun’s glow 
still lingered. Along the.wall folk caine, 
carrying burdens, singing, glad with the 
gladness of productive labor. Out on the 
great north road a troupe of elephants 
ambled, trunk linked to tail, each laden 
with many pahs of rice. 

Behind him came the blare of trumpet- 
ine. He glanced down. Kiang Chang, 
quiet and dignified, had paced up no.se- 
lessly while he dreamed and from his bck 
Wancheelah called: 

“Ho, Bearded One, maids await the =!” 

Daljai Graswn and Lassa leaned ou of 
the Burden Bearer’s howdah. King: ‘on 
rolled off the wall to the ladder; sped dc wn 
it, through the house to the street. By 
then the two maids, set down by the K ng 
of Kings, were before his door. 

“Take us up to the top of the will, 
please,” Lassa asked. 

He waved to Wancheelah, who sett ed 
himself comfortably to wait atop he 
King’s frontlet. Soon the three wre 
seated on the wall, Kingdon between he 
girls. 

The eager dusk was down; it had wi; ed 
out all but a few nearby objects; lig its 








began to gleam, out on the plain, behi sd, 
in the city. The great drum throbbed ‘he 
call for evening prayer for such as heeced 
its appeal. 

It was Kingdon who broke the silen-e: 

“Lassa, did you have audience with ‘he 
Queen today?” 

“Yes,” she replied faintly. 

“Did she grant your request?” 
ee but I have not told Wanchee- 
ah. 

“Then the answer was favorable?” 

“Yes; I am to be permitted to go out— 
home—” 

Silence now for many-heart-beats 

“Of course I shall go with you,” mur- 
mured Kingdon. 

A little catch of joy in Lassa’s throat; 
a sigh from Daljai Graswn, who stirred 
beside him. He felt her move a bit, then 


| no more. 


Silence again. The little evening wind 
kissed their cheeks; a few bits of star-dust 
began to glow; old Kiang Chang’s 
rumblings they could hear even up there 
atop the wall. Lassa sat very, very still. 

Kingdon bent toward her. She did not 
stir. He glanced aside for Graswn—she 
had vanished. He heard the scrape of her 
little sandals on the ladder and blessed 
her for going. And then he caught Lassa’s 
hands and she did not gainsay him. 

“Lassa, I’m going out with you—back 
to our world. And—and—” his voice 
failed. 

Her hands trembled in his; she found no 
words. 

“Oh, Lassa, my dear, dear little girl,” 
he said brokenly, “you must have known 
—a long time—my love—” 

He buried his hot face in her cool hands 
and kissed them. Her shoulder “oosaite 


his; she drew a deep, tremulous breath; 


| waited. 


“I did not intend to bare my heart to 


| you yet, dear—until we were outside,” he 


| went on. 


“Tt did not seem fair to you. 
But I can not wait—I must tell you--I 


| love you, I love you!” 


first time his given name, “I—I 


“Howard,” she whispered, using for t 1¢ 
= “cc 
am s0 


happy!” 
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MINUTE MAN SIX 


“— permanent top keeps you cool under the torrid sun. 
All the side windows and side members can be entirely 
removed, as open to the breezes as in a touring car, without 
obstruction from front to rear. 


Exclusive Lex-Sedan advantages result from Lexington’s 
originality in building the body for the top. This achieves the 
beauty and unity of the built-up type of closed car, yet saves 
unnecessary weight and prevents strains and twists. 


As conspicuous as these unusual body advantages are, 
the success of this car is traceable primarily to its wonderful 
performance. 


The chassis includes many exclusive features such as 
Lexi-gasifier, 2-Way No-glare Head Lamps, Anti-skid Cable 
Brake, and Unified Frame. 


Write us for full information or see the Lexington Dealer. 


All Series “S’’ Models equipped with cord tires. 
Prices f. 0. b. factory and do not include taxes of any kind. 


Lexington Motor Company, Connersville, Indiana, U. S. A. 
Subsidiary United States Automotive Cor poration 
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Saucer Champagne 


Like fairy etchings of frost on a 
window, like lacy network of 
summer leaves is the tracery on 
sparkling Heisey glassware. It 
lends an extra lure to the charms 
of a dainty table. 


Delicate as these patterns are, 
their use is a pleasure you may 


On 
every 
piece 











Footed Sherbet 


The lure of gleaming glassware 
on your table 


enjoy daily, as they can always be 
quickly replaced and so inexpen- 
sively! You need not grieve for 
“broken sets’’ or too costly com- 
pleting,with Heisey’s lovely pieces. 


We will supply you direct, if 
your dealer refuses todoso. A. H. 
Heisey Co., Dept. 93, Newark, O. 


On 
every 
piece 


eon THE TABLE 











WRITE FOR OUR 
FREE BOOKS ON 







MuweCo | 


Our practice has extended over a period 
of 74 years. All ‘communications strictly 
confidential. Prompt, efficient, conscientious service. 


SanFrancisco Office: Hobart Bldg., 582 Market St. 
Chicago Office: Room 810 ower Bldg. 
Washington Office: Room 103, 625 F St. 
New York Office: Woolworth Bidg. 
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California 


THe HIGHLAND 


A resident and day school only for the sons 
and daughters of Christian Scientists. For 


prospectus address the Principal. 


San Francisco 
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te JOHN L. WHITING -J.J. ADAMS CO., Boston.U.S.A. 
Brush Manufacturers for Over 110 Years and the Largest in the World. 


BRUSHES 


Send for Illustrated Literature 














ry and catch the nimble dollars. 
They Save the Surface, brighten and beautify. 
*WALL BRUSHES - FILLER BRUSHES - STUCCO BRUSHES: 


| FROM HOUSE TO HOUSE man 
=>* LEAVING BRIGHTNESS AND CLEANLINESS 
GO THE WHITING-ADAMS 
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“You do love me!” Kingdon cried and 
swept her into his arms. “Lassa, oh, my 
little Lassa!’ Every word was a caress, 
He kissed her upturned lips, kissed her 
eyes, her hair. 

From below old Kiang Chang blared a 
gentle love-note. 

“T’m going to take you home, sweet- 


heart,” Kingdon said after a long long 
time. 
“Home?” the girl murmured happily; 


?? 


“which home? 

“You shall choose, dear,” 
holding her close. 

The King of Kings blared his love-call 
from the wall’s foot. A night bird whirred 
overhead, then called from afar. 

“Dearest,” she sighed, “will you t: ke 
me down to see Kiang Chang?” 

They went hand in hand to the lad er. 

Before the house the bulk of |im 
loomed. His trunk came out to car:ss 
her, to give a friendly poke at Kingdon’s 
face. She kissed the trunk and patted it. 
And then she turned to Kingdon «ind 
whispered: 

“T must go without seeing him again— 
him and the Elephant Clan. They are ny 
own people now—if I visited the Clan 
again I might not have strength enough 


he promised, 


| to leave it!”’ 


Kingdon kissed her there in the dark at 
the feet of the King of Kings; then Kiang 
Chang, at a signal, whirled Lassa up to 
the howdah and Wancheelah ordered him 
to turn about and go. Kingdon called to 
him and he blared a goodby. ‘The howdah 
swayed as he ambled; his light colored 
bulk grew less visible—and he, with hts 
precious burden, was gone. 

CHAPTER XL 
THE SECRET WAY 

N a few days, after Queen Karapathos 

had given them an affecting farewell 
audience and they had been fitted with 
not discreditable garments of European- 
style, made,from their own instructions 
by a Court tailor, Kingdon and Lassa, 
atop Amphulia’s mild-paced town-ele- 


| phant, and amidst the well wishes of 
| hundreds about the palace, started south. 


Before he left her presence the Queen 
had said to Kingdon: 

“We would you might stay with us, 
Bearded One, for wisdom dwells with you. 
Stay; be the chief of my Crown Council. 
It is on my mind that soon or late we 


| White Haired Ones must be found and 





| 
| 
J 


take part in the doings of the world at 
large. If we do it now, the pushing 
whites will best us in war, trade and all 
else. If we had an honest white manfsuch 
as you to teach us how to make the change 
wisely, we could link ourselves, in alliance 
or under the protection of one of the white 
races, with western progress, and survive. 
Be for us, Kingdon, the bridge between 
the old and the new time.” 

Kingdon had replied that he must go 
to his own land and take the girl Lassa 
with him—and after that he would see. 
For Kingdon was eager to get into touch 
with his clients again, to ascertain if his 
shipments of orchids, made just before 
he left on his trip to the land of the 
White Haired People, had arrived safely 
and had been sold, according to orders. 
He was going to need the comfortable 
balance that should be in the Anglo- 
Indian Bank in Calcutta. 

And now the way had been opened for 
the orchid hunter and the girl to go ovt 
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olumbia 
Grafonola 


Standard Models up to $300 
Feriod Designs up to $2100 
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“And, oh, she dances such-a-way” 


You'll never need to leave your favorite partner 
in the middle of a dance. With the Columbia 
Grafonola you can dance to the last lingering note 
and step. The Non Set Automatic Stop» takes care 
of that. This exclusive Columbia feature is at its 
best for dancing. Nothing to move or set or 

: measure. Just start the Grafonola and it 
plays and stops itself. 


The leading stars of the stage make 
records exclusively for Columbia. 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE Co. 
New York 


Canadian Factory: Toronto 
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Beauty-more than skin deep 


WELL-PAINTED car may be beautiful—yes! But 
that beauty is more than skin deep. The real beauty 
lies in the fact that such a car is protected. 


All rust, all decay, start at the surface. A single 
scratched, cracked or peeled surface on your car bares 
metal or wood. The elements attack these exposed sur- 
faces. Very soon your car is in need of repair. 

Protect your car with Acme Quality Motor Car Finish. By 


barring the elements you increase its life, to say nothing of its 
real-money-value appearance. Save the surface and you save all. 

If you want a professional finish, put it up to ACME QUALITY 
and a professional painter. Acme Quality is the original factory 
finish on thousands of new cars every year. 

There’s an Acme Quality Paint, Varnish, Stain, Enamel or Finish 
to protect every surface, indoors or outdoors. So, when you think 
of surface protection, think of Acme Quality. 

For your intimate knowledge of just what should be used for 


each surface, get our two booklets, ‘‘Acme Quality Painting 
Guide” and ‘‘Home Decorating”. Ask your dealer or write us. 


ACME QUALITY 


PAINTS & FINISHES 


Acme White Lead and Color Works 





Dept. M Detroit, Michigan 

Boston Chicago Minneapolis St.Louis Fort Worth Salt LakeCity 

Cincinnati Toledo Nashville Birmingham Portland Los Angeles 
Dallas Topeka Lincoln Pittsburgh 


Have an ‘‘Acme Quality Shelt’’ 


For the many ‘‘touching-up”’ jobs about the 
house, keep always on hand at least a can each 
of Acme Quality Varnotile, a varnish for 
floors, woodwork and furniture; Acme Quality 
White Enamel for iron bedsteads, furniture, 
woodwork, and similar surfaces, anda quart of 
Acme Quality Floor Paint of the right color 
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and they were on their way. Amphuliy’ 
on another elephant, led. ‘The Prince, his 
own nuptials but a few days off, wa 
supremely happy. He expected a krady 
of the Silvers to appear soon to act a 
escort of honor. Orveit Khan rode with 
Amphulia, and seemed extremely well sat. 
isfied over something. 

At the south gate they watched for the 
kradu, but it did not come. Amphulig 
was about to send a messenger back to 
hasten its coming when round a nearby 
corner swung a wedge of dark-hued s)ear- 
men, at its head Wancheelah. He ra he 
out a command and the wedge clos«d in 
about the two elephants. 

“T begged of the Queen a boon,” the old 
forest lord said; “that I and my pcople 
might escort the Elf to the entrance t» the 
secret way. She granted it—” 

“But I thought to go without your 
knowing,” Lassa called down; “to ease 
your heart’s pain I did it in this manner.” 

“We love you the more for the thought, 
Elf, but we go as your escort,” he replied 
grufly. Then the Elephant Clan’s picked 
wedgemen fell‘into step and so they went 
out of Goa and Kingdon and Lassa looked 
back in farewell on those massy pilcs of 
masonry, so dark below, so resplendent 
above, so homelike with the doves coving 
and the kindly folk calling from the city 
gate wishes for a speedy, happy and pros- 
perous journey. 


T was at the dawn of the second day’s 

march that they parted. 

They had rested for the night at the 
face of the eastern cliff wall, almost at the 
valley’s southern end. They had rested 
so that Kingdon and Lassa might be fresh 
for the long trip on foot through the caves 
and connecting passages that led under 
the cliff-barrier to the lowlands beyond 
the ranges. A guide was ready, at the 
command of the Queen, to show them the 
hidden path. 

The wedge of the Elephant Clan was 
drawn up on a little open green before the 
vine-covered entrance to the secret way, 
Wancheelah at its head, Orveit Khan and 
Amphulia beside the old chieftain. The 
Prince and Orveit Khan kissed the girl’s 
hand warmly. And then they gave King- 
don a farewell hug each, displaying 
decent, manly emotion at parting with 
him. 

Orveit Khan whispered to Lassa: 
“Tell Kingdon that Daljai Graswn and | 
are to wed on the same day the Queen and 
‘Amphulia are married.” 

Wancheelah shook hands gravely with 
Kingdon and hardly trusted himself to 
look at Lassa and she, knowing that this 
was to cover up his deeper feeling, re- 
spected his seeming gruffness. 

At the moment of parting Amphulia 
handed Kingdon a sandalwood box, say- 
ing: “A farewell gift from the Queen— 
our wedding gift.” 

“To it we of the Clan add another,” 
Wancheelah said, drawing a small pierced- 
brass vial from his clout’s folds; “this 1s 
from the Clan.” 

Lassa thanked him. She was afraid ol 
an affecting scene, but the old fellow rap- 
ped out an order and each of the wecge- 
‘men raised his spear on high, then brought 
the haft of it to the ground: ; 

“Hail, Elf of the Elephants! Hail and 
farewell!” 

And they turned, as one man, and 
stalked off, Wancheelah at their head not 
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Is 


there one best 


motor truck? 


The Drivers’ Answer 


(Quoted from actual interviews) 


“My Atterbury has any 
truck I know of beata 
mile.” 

“If you could see as many 
trucks asI do stalled on 
hills which our Atterbury 
takes with ease, you would 
understand what I am 
talking about.” 


“The Atterbury is the only 
truckI know that willstand 
hard punishment without 
showing it.” 


“On grades that would 
take the heart out of most 
trucks, our Atterbury goes 
through without a quiver.” 


“Pve driven a half dozen 
makes of trucks and the 
Atterbury beats them all 
for satisfactory service.” 


“The fellow that drives an 
Atterbury learns to have 
confidence that his truck 
can pull through when 
almost any other truck 
will fail.” 


Perhaps these drivers are a trifle over-enthusiastic 
(as Atterbury drivers are apt to become) 


But the man who drives an Atterbury every day— 
who sees it take hard punishment without falter- 
ing, sees it “pull out” where other trucks have to 
be pulled out, sees it work month after month with- 
out requiring a single adjustment—that man can 
hardly be blamed for his conviction that there is 


one best truck. 


ATTERBURY MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


) 


BUFFALO, N. Y 


} 
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‘These Pacific Coast Dealers 
Sell Atterbury Motor Trucks 


CALIFORNIA 


HAYWARD—Hayward Automobile Dealers 
LOS ANGELES—Renstrom Co., Frank O. 
OAKLAND—Renstrom Co., Frank O. 
SACRAMENTO—Renstrom & Thomas 
SAN FRANCISCO—Renstrom Co., Frank O, 
SAN JOSE—W. O. Finke Company 
SANTA ROSA—Automobile Truck, Tractor 
& Implement Co. 
STOCKTON—Renstrom Co., Frank O. 
WILLIAMS—Renstrom, Fred 
WOODLAND—Jacobs Motor Co. 


OREGON 


ARLINGTON—Snall & Lemon 
ASTORIA—Eigner Transfer Co. 
CANYON CITY—Mason, Thomas 
ENTERPRISE—Vest, Ray E. 
EUGENE—Franzwa, J. F, 
GRANTS PASS—Collins Auto Co. 
HOOD RIVER—Columbia Highway Auto & 
torage Co. 
KLAMATH FALLS—Howie Garage 
MARSHFIELD—Auto Service Co. 
MEDFORD—Walker Auto Co. 
PORTLAND—Atterbury Truck Sales Co, 
ROSEBURG—Merten, H. 
SALEM—Graham & Lacey 
TILLAMOOK—Alderman, W. B. 


WASHINGTON 


BELLINGHAM—E. K. Motor Car Co. 
CHEHALIS—Gable, J. E. 
EVERETT—Bothwell & Delano 
SEATTLE—Roesch Motor Car Co. 
SPOKANE—Northwest Transport Truck Co. 
TACOMA—West Coast Steel Co. 
WENATCHEE—Lash & Cary 
YAKIMA—Sheane Auto Co., W. W. 
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a quiet nook,and 
sweet Nasisco 
to eat between 


Co | the thrills of the 


Long after “finis” 


comes you'll remember 
Nastsco as the best part of 


Sold in the famous 


In-er-seal Trade Mark package. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT 
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was there a backward glance as long a 
they were in sight. 

.“Good friends, go forward,” Amphuliy 
said; “You will find the secret way a long, 
cool, safe passage. Follow it, down and 
down, sit when you come out at the 
other end you will be on the Meh Wong’; 
headwaters. Present this token to ¢ 
headman of the first village you fird and 
he will help you to get to some place 
where there are white people.” 

“Goodby, my friends,” called <ing. 
don. Lassa, subdued and silent, waved 
them her farewell. And then turning 
their backs upon Elephanta, the tw» en 
tered the long secret way. 

They had torches of candle-wood; they 
found the way indeed easy and plea ant, 
with so much to talk about. Aaa: lusk 
they came out of the farther end, ! card 
water talking and caught afar the ¢!eam 
of lights. Within an hour they vere 
seated in a clean bamboo sala or rest. 
house of upper Shanland, beside the Veh 
Wong, and had made arrangements with 
the headman of the town for the use >f an 
elephant as far as Kiang Hsen, and 9 
fared, in due time, down that valley t» the 
Meh Kong and then to Cheng Mai. And 
there they were married by a kindly-i ced 
missionary. 

Their two wedding gifts they had not 
opened, waiting for the time when they 
would be man and wife. That of the Queen 
they found to be a _ half-hundred !oose 
rubies of pure pigeon-blood hue—precious, 
wonderful. Wancheelah’s pierced brass 
vial was found to be filled with like stones 
found by the clansmen in their forest 
journeyings. 

“And now we can go where we choose, 
do as we like, all our lives, my sweet,” 
Kingdon rejoiced. -“We will go home 
first, though.” 

“Which home?” she asked teasingly. 

“The home that you like best.” 

A shrewd Burman gave them gold 
enough and to spare for their smallest ruby 
to take them out, and at Bangkok they 
boarded a P. and O. steamer bound west. 

When they stood in the center of Lon- 
don’s swirling trafic, Lassa’s own land 
seemed alien, strange. So once more they 
took steamer, across the Atlantic, bound F 
for that peaceful valley of Kingdon’s boy- f 
hood. f 





ND thus we come to the end of the FF 
story of Lassa of the Elephants— ff 
as I originally wrote it. When I reached ff 
this point, remembering my promise to ff 
Lassa and Howard Kingdon—who told ff 


| me the tale during many happy days in 





their charming home—I wrote ““The End” 
and put the cover on my typewriter. But § 
the story itself | put away in safe- deposit 
in obedience to a pledge. 

It seemed to me that no happier couple 
ever lived than those two; nor luckier. 
Among the gentle rolling hills of Pennsyl- 


| vania they found comfort and_ peace. 





The sale of only a part of their rubies gave 
them an enviable amount of money;they 
visited, were made much of. Their big 
motor roamed the highways. After their 
adventurous years in the fastnesses 0 
Asia they reveled in the calm life of their 
dittle valley. 

And then, suddenly, they deparred. 
Months passed. Their friends wondered 
where they had gone, when they would 
return. I alone, of all their friends, was 
entrusted with their secret. Then came a 
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Use 


Dromedary Cocoanut 


HE Goodness of Dromedary Cocoanut 

commends its frequent use because of the 
exceptionally rich, full flavor. A single cup 
contains 569 calories of food value. 


The Convenience of Dromedary Cocoanut 
permits its easy use without the trouble of 
laboriously grating the whole nut or draining 


off any fluid. 


The Economy of Dromedary Cocoanut is 
insured by the “‘Ever-Sealed” package, which 
keeps the contents clean, moist, and fresh 
until the last shred is used. 

Give your family a treat by making today 
some 


Dromedary Cocoanut Macaroons 


14% cups Dromedary Cocoanut 14 teaspoon vanilla 
1 egg-white 44 cup condensed milk 


Mix cocoanut, condensed milk and vanilla thoroughly. 
Beat egg-white until stiff, combine mixtures, shape into 
cakes. Bake in moderate oven 15 minutes. 


The HILLS BROTHERS Co. 
Dept. 49, 375 Washington Street New York 
Also Importers and Packers of Dromedary Dates 





Recipe Book 
Free on 
Request 
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The G-E Electric Soldering Iron wag 
B “Yes, li 
VERY home needs a soldering iron -—no furnace or blow torch is needed. want. Yo 
-for work around the automobile, It becomes hot a few minutes after the to go to th 
to mend the kiddies’ toys and the wife’s current is turned on and maintains an yousay: | 
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| Some electric washers lift and dip the 
soiled fabrics in a tub of sudsy water, x 
| And it isa good method. .seessseece 


long long letter from half across the world, 
telling of the success of their venture, 
absolving me from my promise of silence. 
B | can picture that letter’s progress—down 
the hidden vale by elephant, through the 
secret Way by trusted runner, across the 
jungles of Shanland, relayed swiftly to 
Bangkok. When I read it I ran my 
bg itis ”> 
pencil through the two words, ““The End, 
took a fresh sheet of paper and began 
CHAPTER XLI 
“HAIL, THOU MIGHTY ONE!” 

sia ASSA KINGDON, sitting beside her 
husband one evening when they had 
let their motor stand atop a low-crested 

hill overlooking the Juniata, sighed. 
Kingdon eyed her quietly. They had 
been gazing off into the purple shadows 
for a long time without speaking. Look- 
ing down at the little woman at his side, 
Kingdon’s heart throbbed with the joy 
that always thrilled him when he looked 
at her. Other etectric washers rock 
“Lassa,” he said finally, “remember and toss the soiled fabrics to and 
that wonderful evening on the wall in Se And it isa 
Elephanta when you asked me ‘Which ca eataiaialhini-a a 
home?’ Later, when we were married, 
and then again in London, you asked the 
same thing. Now I shall ask you that 
question. Which home, my dear, shall be 

our very own ?”’ 

She snuggled close to him, silent, won- 
derful in her sweetness and charm. The 


motor chugged softly; the far winds I W h / W 

whispered orca: a faint odors of C a S e S WO ays 

new-mown hay came to them from the 

fatlands below. The ABC Electric Laundress presents the advantages of 
“Out East somewhere is a valley where two good washers in one, for the price of one. Alter- 

the fireflies are mating; where the rice nately it lifts and dips (J), rocks and tosses (ss), the 

whispers as the evening breeze talks to its soiled things. This dual agitating action (4) that so 


sae apelin maids go singing with gently loosens and so effectively rinses out a// dirt, is 
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The AB C Electric Laundress does both. 
Rapidly it alternates these good methods, And 
so it combines their advantages. ...+....-.% 








“Don’t,” she pleaded | achieved by a mechanism so ‘smooth and quiet in 
e . ° ,’ 
“And where the elephants, trunk to operation that one’s hand on the tub cannot detect 
tail, march in lines—” the frequent change of action within. Inspect this 
“Don’t,” she repeated, with a catch in simple, sturdy, time-tried ABC Electric Laundress, built 
Sher throat. by pioneer makers and long endorsed by Good House- 
“And old Wancheelah, atop Kiang seeping Insti 
ancheelah, atop g keeping Institute. 
Chang, orders the Clan ‘ ee 
“Don’t,” she whispered. “I am tired— See it wash two ways at once! Write for booklet,“The 
‘ = ~ ” . 
Hhave you noticed lately that I have been ABC of Washday,”’ and location of a dealer who 
| quieter, more thoughtful ?” will gladly demonstrate and name convenient terms. 
“Yes, little one, and I know what you 
want. You want to go home—and I want ALTORFER Bros. Company 


to go to the home you love best. What do 

yousay: We'll drive the car to the nearest 

town, sell it, put our money affairs in 
shape, and we two will go back—” 

“Not we two,” she said and nestled 
close to him and felt for his hand; “not we 
two—” 

' He turned to her with gladness in his 
face. “Not we two?” | 
“No; we three—” 

His arms opened wide to assure her that 
the third one would be welcome. 
F “You'll love the little passenger,” she Z Ss == 
crooned; “but old Kiang Chang—would F 
he not be jealous and ugly to see me loving Electri C 
) something else besides his huge bulk?” Uy U N VeId 
| “We can only trust to the Great One’s 
iwisdom,” he answered. “Goa shall be our 
home. I have-in mind Queen Karapathos’ 


Pioneer and leading makers of power washers 


PEORIA, ILL. NEW YORK, N.Y. 


Executive Offices: Peoria, Illinois 
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This pictures the 
ABC Electric 


There is a 50% 
oversize motor 


H Suggestion that I lend her people of my Laundress that and a reversible, 
a knowledge of modern ways; that I help washes two ways swinging electric 
A th di; : } at once. All wringer. Choice of 

em adjust themselves to the white man’s moving parts are copper or rust-re- 
Ww * safely housed in a sisting, galva- 
— which must sooner or later pene- handscae ‘wana pag Aart 

Tate into Elephanta. I shall try to guide case of soft gray maple or zinc drum 


H the steps of the White Haired People so 
) they will benefit, not lose, by the change. 
We will stop in Washington, dear, and lay 
the facts before the Government. I have 
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ou can try this 


shampoo at our risk 


Let us send you this dainty traveler's size 
bottle of Wildroot Liquid Shampoo 


entirely at our risk. 


Enjoy its soft creamy lather which cleanses 
so perfectly without removing the essen- 
tial oils from about the hair roots. 


Notice particularly how soft and silky 
and tractable your hair becomes. 


If you have had difficulty in the past in 
getting your hair into shape after washing 





This 
is your 
traveler’s size 


bottle 


Wildroot 
Co., Inc. 
Buffalo, N.Y. 

I enclose 10c. 
Please send me 
theTraveler’sSize 
Bottle of Wildroot 
Liquid Shampoo. 

f Iam not fully 
satisfied you agree to 
refund my money. 


Name_ 


Address 





My Druggist’s Name 
Druggist’s Address_ 





it, you will be agreeably surprised to find 
out how easy it is to do your hair up. 


You will be delighted to see how a simple 
treatment will bring out the beauty of 
your hair. 


The reason is in the mild, pure, vegetable 
oils which are the chief ingredients of 
Wildroot Liquid Shampoo. 


Not one trace of alkali is left to dry the 
hair and roughen the scalp. 


Under our iron-clad guarantee of more-than- 
satisfaction—you can obtain Wildroot Liquid 
Shampoo or Wildroot Hair Tonic at any g 
drug store, barber or hair dresser. 


Mail the coupon for new 
guaranteed treatment 


1, Wring a wash cloth out of hot water and 
press tightly over scalp to open the pores. 

2. Wet the scalp with warm water, apply a 
little Wildroot Liquid Shampoo. Massage 
the creamy lather well into the pores with 

‘a gentle, rotary motion. 

3. Rinse with warm water, then with cold. 
Dry thoroughly. ., 

If you do not say: this is the best shampoo 
you ever used, we-will refund your money. 
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no doubt that a protectorate can be ar. 
ranged.” 


LL day high overhead the clouds had 

scudded, but in the valley, beneath 
the giant thy-tsi tree, the air was calm, be. 
nign. There, after dismissing their bear. 
ers, who had fled yammering that the 
place was bewitched, Lassa and Kingdon, 
the latter again wearing his tawny beard, 
waited. 

They had found that last fatal camp of 
the Orson expedition and given rewards to 
a native tribe nearby that had found and 
buried the body of Lassa’s father and the 
bodies of his servants. From the natives 
they had picked up ancient lore o/ the 
elephant conclave and had hired be:rers 
to take them to the valley where the con- 
clave was reported to be held. 

And now it was dusk. The wind, that 
had been on high, now stirred the tree’s 
top. The moon swung up, argent, won- 
derful. Side by side they waited, lea:ing 
against the tree’s thick bole. In the crook 
of his arm Kingdon held a bundle ten- 
derly. 

Their ears told them that the river's 
flow was less. Off below great shapes 
began to appear, thronging, filling the vale 
from side to side. The whispers of the 
river were drowned by the noise they 
made, by blare of trunk, by rubbing of 
body against body. Still they came on. 

Lassa drew from her bosom the ancient 
jade vial. She touched the stopper to her 
dress, to Kingdon’s coat, to the little soft 
bundle in the crook of Kingdon’s arm. 
The pungent odor spread and spread and 
ever nearer came the great animals, call- 
ing, clanking tusk against tusk, twining 
trunk about trunk. Lassa restored the 
vial to its place. : 

And now the elephants ringed the tree 
about, yet none of them made a hostile 
sound. They too seemed to wait. 

Suddenly, off up-valley a blare sounded 
like a clarion call. The elephant host 
divided on either hand and then, side by 
side, a monster and one almost as large 


stalked forth—Kiang Chang and Loi Nan. 


And now Kingdon trembled, not for’ 


himself in the midst of that awesome 
gathering but for the woman and for that 
which he held in his arm’s crook. 
Kingdon had wanted to go into the 
Vale of Elephanta by the secret way to 
meet Kiang Chang with Wancheelah to 


act as mediator between the babe and the } 


old elephant, for more and more they had 
come to fear the jealousy of the Great One 
who always had, in former times, resented 
anything that came between him and the 
Elf. But Lassa had refused to use the 
secret way, preferring, she said, to meet 
the issue squarely in the vale of the con- 
clave. 

In the moonsheen Kiang Chang eyed 
them—blared softly. His trunk came 
forward to inquire. He snuffed, and 
grumbled deep in his chest. And then, 
without making a sound, he and Loi Nan 
seemed to fade from their sight and the 
great herd, pivoting about the thy-tsi tree, 
parted again and Kiang Chang, alone, 
stood before them. 

“Up, Kiang Chang, up! up.” Lassa 
<alled imperiously, throwing on high her 
right hand in the old gesture of command. 

The Ancient One stood over them, be- 
nign,. crooning, while one might have 
counted ten. The animals on either hind 
wére moving.’ Kiang Chang saluted nd 
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(Good Music 
builds Character 


N the Master Musical Instrument 

you have the finest musical leadership 
to aid you in giving your children a musi- 
.cal education. 


“KNOWN FOR TONE” 


—Its patented Sound Board reproduces the original Pee ae 
music in the original way. It makes the Stradivara sett Cone 
“akin to Stradivari’s violins” for perfection of tone. 
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The Stradivara will make the teaching of music more 
enjoyable and simpler. 


Test The Stradivara Tone 


Send for de luxe catalogue and location of the nearest Stradivara 
store, 


STRADIVARA PHONOGRAPH CoO. 
PORTLAND, OREGON 
Western makers ofthe Stradivara 
Made also for the East at Coshocton, Ohio 
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Are You 


Prepared to 
Meet Prowlers? 


The Iver Johnson is always dependable. 
can’t go off by accident. 
‘““Hammer the Hammer.” 
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OHNSON 
Jaeaua:. 





“I wasreturning home late one night and fortunate- 
ly had an Iver Johnson revolver in my hip pocket. 
“Reaching home, I discovered a pair of prowlers 
attempting to slip out the back way. Igavechase 
through an alley for two blocks, overhauling one of 
them, and from that one I learned the name of the 
other one, whom I interviewed the following day. 
“Had I not been armed, I would not have gone up 
against them.”—C. A. HUTSINPILLAR, IRON- 
TON, OHIO. 


* * * 

And it 
Drop it, thump it, or 
Drawn-tempered piano- 










wire springs throughout make the Iver Johnson alert, 
ready for use on an instant’s notice. 
Choice of three grips: Regular, Perfect Rubber, Western 





Walnut. Three Booklets, One or All Free on Request: 
“A’”—Arms 


If your dealer hasn’t in stock the particular model you want, send 
us his name and address. We will supply you through him. 


“B”—Bicycles “C”—Motorcycles 


Iver Johnson’s Arms & Cycle Works 
180 River Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 


99Chambers St., New York 717 Market St., San Francisco 














curacy and dependability. 


Iver Johnson Single and Double 
Barrel Shotguns combine ac- 


= Iver Fohnson 
Bicycles are 
vorid famed for 
easy viding, 
stvength and 
? d , 


bglity. 





é and 
prices to suit 














A Woman’s Pride 


—is, rightly, centered on her hair. Make 
your hair thick, soft, wavy and lustrous 
by a daily brushing with a MERMAID. 
Removable Rubber Cushion simplifies washing and 
sterilizing. 

At all drug and department stores—$1.50 and up. 


THE MONARCH BRUSH CO., Troy, N. Y. 








Music Lessons 
> At Home 


A Complete Conserva‘ Course 


Maik Sics Apoteen ant ecnen tecskene 

a can an eachers. 

Endorsed by Paderewski, Master teachers guide ‘and coach 
you. Lessons a marvel of simplicity and com: ess. 

Write telling 

‘OU 


ry Instr mega Voice, Public School 
are interes in—Piano. ic 00) 
Music, Violin, Cornet, tar ‘i olin, Goitar, Banjo, or Reed 
Organ—and we will send our FREE CATALOG covering 
all instrumental an: Send NOW. 
UNIVERSITY CONSERVATORY ‘ 
Chicago, Illineie 
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then swirled his mighty trunk down and 
helped her up. Atop his frontlet she 
waited until Kingdon too had been lifted, 
with his small burden in his arms. They 
sat aloft there side by side, happy. Then 
Kiang Chang took the leadership of the 
wild herd, and the march began. 

Round and round the plain they went, 


| Loi Nan falling in beside Kiang Chang. 


And, after circling the plain’s rim, the 
wild ones drew in toward its center. 
When they were all close-packed again 
about the tree’s mighty bole, at a single 
trumpet-command from Kiang Chang 
they paired off, two and two, and soon 
only Kiang Chang, Loi Nan and the 
humans were left. Then Kiang Chang 
set them down and he, too, with Loi Nan, 
prt off toward the vale’s lower flat- 
ands. 

Kingdon made a watch-fire and they 
waited, closely held together, for the 
miracle of the dawn. 

“Will he come back?” Kingdon asked 
Lassa. “He seemed to make no fuss over 
the youngster; but then, we did not un- 
cover it for him to see.” 

“He will come in good time,” she 
whispered. “You thought it odd that I 


| asked to come this way instead of by the 





safer cave-path. I will tell you why, 
Howard: I wanted you to see this con- 
clave of the Mighty Ones; wanted you and 
the wee one to ride, as I once rode, in the 
midst of the wild herd, and for you both 
thus to be made kindred to them all. I 
wanted to be able, when we reached the 
Clan, to present you as one who is ac- 
cepted by the elephants themselves, not 
because you are my husband. Now the 
Clan will make you a blood-brother and 
your influence over them will be all the 
more effective.” 


AWN found them watching—and not 
in vain. For, with the new light, Kiang 
Chang came pacing slowly toward them. 
“So far all is well,’ Kingdon said as 
they watched the Great One’s approach; 
“Sf he will but take us up the fall’s-face 
and we find all well in Elephanta, we three 
shall remain there forever, sweetheart. 
The place as Crown Councillor that the 
Queen offered me will still be open, and 
you shall be Queen of the Elephant Clan.” 
“And the Little One,” she laughed, 
“shall be its chief.” 

“And together we shall put into opera- 
tion the plans for bringing Elephanta’s 
people into touch with the outside world 
without letting corrupt whites exploit the 
country. There is a great deal of real work 
to be done for those lovable people and 
together we shall do it.” 

“Amen!” she breathed softly. 

Old Kiang Chang paced up to them and 
waited for orders, as if they had been 
away but a day. Again Lassa ordered 
him to take them up. He did this calmly 
and side by side they rode to the fall’s- 
face. By now the river had wasted away 
to nothingness; it was time for them to 
return, if return they would by that path. 

Up and up, with care and precision, the 
old fellow toiled with them. Kingdon 
clung tightly, and Lassa, hugging the soft 
bundle, clung to him. 

The final struggle came; the old ele- 
phant tottered over the brink and sank 
down, exhausted at the upper pool’s 
marge. They alighted to look about. 

A shout, taken up and re-echoed by 
many, and they were surrounded by the 
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-Readt-Cut Homes 
ae ut Building Costs 


ry; Save the Waste and Reduce the Cost—The Aladdin System scientifically prepares the 
i: materiais and conserves the labor. You can save 187% on the cost of the ae aa 30% on 
the cost of the labor. 
Certified records of thousands of Aladdin Homebuilders in every state prove these statements. 
You can prove these statements for yourself, for there is an Aladdin Home near you wherever 
you live. The pictures at the upper left tell the story of scientific preparation and handling of 
materials, and the pictures at the lower left the efficient conservation and direction of the labor. 
Fourteen years success of the Aladdin System of construction have firmly established its many advantages. The lumber that’s 
wasted costs just as much as the lumber that’s used. The only possible way to reduce present high prices of lumber and labor is to 
save the usual waste. The Aladdin System prepares all the lumber in our mills ready to be nailed in place. Waste of lumber is re- 
duced to less than 2%. Cost of labor is reduced 30%. One man will do in six days, with Aladdin Materials, what it requires ten 
Distributing ; standardized) days to accomplish without Aladdin’s System. The book, “Aladdin Homes” sent free to prospective builders, explains this com- 
F} Sizes by Convey pletely and thoroughly. © Gomplete Material for Prompt Shipment From Four Mills 
1 — Aladdin taps the four greatest forests of the United States. Each one has sufficient standing timber to take care of the needs of 
the country for many years. The probable lumber famine predicted in all parts of the country willnot affect The Aladdin Company. 
Every Aladdin house ordered in 1920 will be ship quickly and completely. This means that every item of the complete 
home will be shipped as ordered, sufficient lath and plaster for lining the interior of the home, nails in necessary sizes and quanti- 
ties, beautiful grain, perfect quality interior trim, doors of high quality material and excellent workmanship. Every item of 
material of the complete home will be promptly shipped to every Aladdin purchaser in 1920 regardless of shortages of lumber 
and other building materials in the general markets. 





National Homebuilding Service 

Aladdin houses are manufactured and shipped direct from The 
Aladdin Company's own mills in Michigan, Mississippi, North 
Carolina and Oregon. Wherever you live, Aladdin houses come to 
you in a straight line from the nearest timber region. Aladdin's 
National Homebuilding Service means shorter routes, quicker de- 
livery and lower freight rates for builders in every part of the 
U.S. Three days to a week are saved in shipments reaching des- 


20 Feet of Lumber From a 16-Ft, Board 

The Aladdin System of Papa eg has been practicing for 
14 years the principle the World has only learned during the 
war—the elimination of waste of lumber and labor. The Aladdin 
Book explains this system thoroughly, shows how. 20 feet of 
lumber is cut from a 16-ft. board. The great Aladdin Organiza- 
tion composed of experts in every branch of homebuilding, 
stands ready to help you build your home ata saving. Put this 
group of experts to work on your problem. Send for the interest- 


tination. Complete Sales and Business Offices are maintained in 
connection with each mill. ing book **Aladdin Homes.”’ 
Bungalows, Dwellings, Summer Cottages, Garages in 100-Page Book 

Aladdin Readi-Cut ao include all material cut to fit. The Aladdin Book of Homes has a message for you. Amongst its pages, pro- 
fusely illustrated in colors, leading home designs are represented to you. Aladdin houses are cut-to-fit as follows: Lumber, millwork, 
parte outside and inside finish, doors, windows, shingles, lath and plaster, hardware, locks, nails, paints, varnishes. The material 
is ary ti ed to you in a sealed box- car, complete, ready to erect. Safe arrival of the complete material in perfect condition is guaranteed. 
Send tod ay for a copy of the book, **aladdin Homes No, 298." 


The Aladdin Co... 


City, —— _ 
Carolina 











Twentieth Day 


Branches ¥ Hattiesburg, Mississippi 


Toronto, Ontario, 


Canada 
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Points of - - | 
New Briscoe | 
LSuperiority 


new BRISCOE 


The Leader of Light Weight Cars 


ERHAPS never before has the buying 
public shown such instant appreciation 
of a car. 
The ten points of Briscoe superiority are 
already famous as the standards of compari- 
son in the light-car field. 
Coupled with Briscoe beauty of line and 
Briscoe economy of operation, this new 












Roadster 5 é : p 
Touring Gar Briscoe gives you all you desire in a car— 
Hest nce Minti and at a price that’s right. 
Ask the nearest Briscoe dealer—or write 
for booklet. 


BRISCOE MOTOR CORPORATION 
JACKSON, MICHIGAN 


The Canadian Briscoe Motor Company, Limited 
Brockville, Ontario 


54-Inch Springs— 


long and flat—make the roughest road smooth 
and enjoyable, because of their easy action 
and freedom from recoil. 




















Elephant Clan. While they talked and 
the men rejoiced, Wancheelah came, his 
eyes alight with love. He leaned on his 
spears haft a while without speaking, 
regarding them; then he said: “Glad am 
I to see you! The land is at peace and 
prosperous. Hail, and a welcome home 
again, Elf and Kingdon. I ever loved you, 
Elf, and him I love, too. I said you would 
be back. And a gift you have—” His 
spear-point touched the soft bundle in 
Lassa’s arms. 

“A present! Yes; a precious gift, for 
adoption into the Clan.” She swept bac 
some of the cloths. The old man bent 
over to scan the face of the sleeping babe; 
the others, as well, came near to praise ani 
admire. And so they stood until, with a 
scramble, old Kiang Chang was afoot. 


E advanced quietly, gently, trun 
outstretched in inquiry. 

“Ho, thou Mighty One!” Wancheelah 
piped; “what bears she on her arm? 
Great One, is it a man-child? Is it fit 
for the Clan, or cast we it out? With 
angry trumpet or kindly kiss of trunk-tip, 
tell us, your brothers.” 

He leaned on his great spear’s haft, 
chuckling low and deep in his chest. 

“Tell us, King of Kings!” the tribesmen 
called. 

Lassa, with one eager gesture, strippec. 
the cloths from the form of the babe 
and held it up, naked, asleep—its flesh: 
pink and white, its limbs straight, body 
finely molded. 

The huge cream-colored trunk questec 
forward, quivering with eagerness—the 


| pink eyes gleamed— 


Lassa held the child higher; it opened 
its eyes and crowed—while Lassa’s heart 
stood still and Kingdon waited tensely for 
the clan-test, the moment of decision. 

Kiang Chang grumbled in his immense 
chest. 

The babe stirred, sighed as the trunk- 
tip kissed its cheek. 

Then the wee one, at the touch of the 
Great One’s flesh, laughed, wriggled, held 
out its arms—the soft hands touched the 
trunk—clung— 

“A man-child, indeed!’ Wancheelah 
shouted. 

“Fit for the Clan!” the. elephant men 
boomed, flashing their spears up in salute. 
“Hail, thou Mighty! Hail, thou wee Prince- 
ling of the Elephants!” 

A wave of happiness swept over Lassa 
and Kingdon. 

And Kiang Chang? 

He blared, twined his trunk lovingly, 
ah, so gently, about the babe. He drew it 
in toward him and Lassa and Kingdon, 
stepping together, let him snug them— 
babe, father and mother—between his 
column-like forelegs, under the loom of 
his protecting bulk. Their loving hands 
patted his down-hung, trembling trunk. 

The Great One crooned softly; made 
his stomach to rumble in complete con- 
tentment; rocked and rocked and rocked, 
in rhythm with his deep-chested love- 
notes. 

Birds called afar; the water tinkled; 
sun-glints came to fleck the pool with 
golden gleams. 

All was peaceful—the peace of perfect 
understanding. Kingdon’s arm drew 
Lassa and the laughing babe closer. They 
were home! 

THE END 
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You Can Get Bosch Magneto Ignition 
Your car needs it—your peace of mind needs it -and:you can 
get the known and proven dependability of Bosch Magneto 
Ignition simply by insisting that it is put.on your new car 
or by having the nearest Bosch: Service Station install it on 
your present engine. The function of a Bosch Magneto is 
the most vital function on your car—that of supplying the 
all important spark for ignition only and it has a reputation 
for doing that with absolute dependability. 


BE SATISFIED SPECIFY BOSCH 


AMERICAN BOSCH MAGNETO CORPORATION 


Main Office and Werks-Springfield, Mass. Branches-New York, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco j00 Service Station: 


AMERICA’S SUPREME IGNITION SYSTEM 


Motor Trucks «+ Tractors + Airplanes + MotorCars - Motor Boats * Motorcycles + Gas Engines 
* 
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The Public Confidence 


confidence as to what we are doing, 
how we do it, why we do it. You 
have been told of our efforts to meet 
unusual conditions; of how we have 
bent every energy to provide service 
in the face of storms; floods, fires. 


An important part of the manage- 
ment of the Bell System is to keep 
the public informed concerning all 
matters relating to the telephone. 


We consider this an essential part 
of our stewardship in the operation 


of this public utility. It is due not» 


only the 130,000 shareholders, but 
it is due the whole citizenship of 
the country. * 


We have told you of new inven- 
tions toimprove service, of the growth 
of service, of problems involved in 
securing materials, employing and 
training workers, of financing new 
developments, and of rates necessary 
to maintain service. 


You have been taken into our 






One Policy 


One System 


~ Tt is an enormous task today to 
provide adequate service in the face 
of shortage of workers, raw mate- 
rials, manufacturing production and 
transportation. 


Nevertheless the service of the 
Bell System has been improved and 
extended this year. Over 350,000 
new stations have been put into 
operation, And the loyal workers 
of the Bell System are establishing 
new records for efficiency and will 
establish new records for service. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Universal Service 





7) Wherever youheartheclick 

pA) Of a well kept gun you will & 
44 | usually find Nyoil, the clean- 
; | We | est, smoothest, most reliable 
WU IA lubricant and polisher. It 
Sy will not gum or chill in 
aii, any climate, is odorless and 
Afree from acid. Ask any 
4 hardware or sporting goods 
adealer. Large bottle, cheap- 
M4 er to buy, 25c. Trial size, 15c, 


i) Wm. F. Nye, New Bedford, Mass, 
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No Rats By Sunday 


On Thursday scatter small bits of “Rough 
On Rats” mixed with chopped meat about 
the place; on Friday mix dampened oatmeal 
and ‘Rough On Rats”; Saturday chopped 
ham with ‘Rough On Rats” will get all 
that are left. Sunday comes but rats anv 
mice are gone. Change of bait fools the 
pests. Get “Rough On Rats” at drug and 
general stores. Write for booklet—Ending 
Rats and Mice”, sent free to you. 


E. S. WELLS 


Chemist 
Jersey City, N.J. 
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| The House off 


Punishment 


(Continued from page 28) 


“No, ma’am—no, I won’t,” he prom. 
ised promptly enough. 

He put Mosion up on the special and 
went back home to meditate on the brief 
glimpse of tragedy which had been 
afforded him. 

The fire was laid in the fireplace of her 
living room at home and Marion put a 
match to this on entering. Then she took 
off her street clothes and examined the 
wood lift. It had quite a good deal of 
wood on it, but not enough to last the 
night out. So she piled what there was 
on the lift by the side of the fireplace 
and then went down into the basement to 
refill the lift. Zoe, the airedale, went with 
her, and Marion was glad of the aninial’s 
company. When she returned to the 
living-room for the night’s vigil she 
brought the dog with her. 

There was something almost terrible in 
the absoluteless motionless silence in 
which Marion sat hour by hour. She only 
moved to replenish the fire. Slowly, like 
the draining of the heart’s blood, all the 
gracious, loving womanhood oozed out of 
her, and in its place came something hard 
and cruel. 


). wecanyys came, and the milkman 
—but Marion sat on. About nine 
o'clock, Zoe, tirifig of a superabundance 
of comfort and sleep, got up and poked 
her nose into her mistress’ hand. Then 
Marion rose and let the dog out and 
made herself a cup of coffee. With the 
cup of coffee in her hands she returned to 
her seat by the fire. 


Toward noon she rose and walked § 


thoughtfully about the house. She 
seemed to be considering something— 
some possibility. She looked over the liy- 
ing-room and dining-room and the morn- 
ing-room, leading off the dining-room, 


which Jack used asa den. She almost con- 


templated each separate piece of furniture 
in each of the rooms. Then she went 


upstairs and considered in like manner the F 


three rooms there—the big front room, 
which was their bedroom, the guest-room, 
the small room which she now used as a 
sewing-room. She walked contemplat- 
ively from one room to the other—a faint, 
hard smile on her lips. 

Later in the afternoon Marion lighted 
the furnace. Then she filled up the much 
depleted wood lift, straightened the living- 
room, and generally set things in order. 
When all was done she bathed and dressed 
with more than ordinary care. She 
dressed her thick light-brown hair in 
loose and becoming style, reflecting with 
a shadowy, ironic smile that when all was 
said and done it was not half so effective 
Then she put on a 
retty house dress and went down to 
aratt her preparations for dinner. 

Marion was naturally too good an 
executive, too instinctively a judge of 
effect, to allow her husband to come home 
to a distraught wife and neglected house. 
When Jack Farrier came in a_ little 
before seven he glanced with contented 
approval at the bright leaping fire in 
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Dr. Edison Dealers 
in California 


Alameda, Cal. 
Anderson, Cal. 
Angels Camp, Cal. 
Berkeley, Cal. 
Crescent City, Cal. 
Dinuba, Cal. 
Eureka, Cal. 
Fortuna, Cal. 
Glendale, Cal. 
Gridley, Cal. 
Hollister, Cal. 
Lemoore, Cal. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
Modesto, Cal. 
Napa, Cal. 
Needles, Cal. 
Newman, Cal. 
Oakland, Cal. 
Ontario, Cal. 
Orland, Cal. 
Oxnard, Cal. 
Palo Alto, Cal. 
Pasadena, Cal. 
Sacramento, Cal. 


San Bernardino, Cal. 


San Diego, Cal. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Sanger, Cal. 

Santa Barbara, Cal. 
Santa Monica, Cal. 
Stockton, Cal. 
Vacaville, Cal. 
Ventura, Cal. 
Watsonville, Cal. 
Whittier, Cal. 


Wold’s Shoe Store 
Carl Munter 
Chas. Hyman 
Ingalls Shoe Co. 
Hobbs-Wall & Co. 
A. B. Wasgatt 
Dewing’s Bootery 


Fortuna Merchandising Co. 


Crofton’s Shoe Store 

B. Munter 

A. J. McKay 

Quality Boot Shop 
Children’s Shoe Store 
G. P. Schafer 

D. T. Keig 

The Claypool Co. 

Simon Newman Co. 
Mesmer-Smith Co. 
Fallis Bros. 

Scearce & Franke 
Cannings Cash Shoe Store 
Thoits Bros. 
Morse-Heckman Shoe Co. 
Lavenson’s, Inc. 

Rawicz Bros. & Goldman 
Lewis Shoe Co. 

Geo. Y. Derning & Son 
Jas. P. Nelson 

E. F. Rodenbeck 

J. B. Stewart 

Rossi Bros. 

R. Schaefer 

Rains Shoe Co. 

M H. Farris 

B. A. Edgington 
































It would be a surprise if you really knew how many miles you walk 
during a day's housework. Walking and standing on hard floors in 
ordinary shoes, from morning till night tires you out, causes aching feet 
and irritates your temper. Wear the 


Dr 6dison Cushion Shoe 


‘“‘The Easiest Shoe for Women’’ 


You can then appreciate what perfect foot comfort means. No jar of 


body on the hard, unresisting leather of ordinary shoes. 


Dr. Edison Cushion Shoes have velvety cushion insoles of live wool felt 
which relieve jolts in walking. This cushion quickly conforms to the 
sole of the foot, permits full blood circulation and permanently relieves the 
constant pressure of sensitive foot nerves. 


Besides, all this comfort is attained without sacrificing style. The 
graceful arch makes it equally fashionable for outdoor or indoor wear. 


Dealers in California are named here. If you live elsewhere, write us 


for name of dealer near you and our latest Style Book. 


UTZ & DUNN CO. 


Makers of “Style Shoes of Quality’? for Women 
52 Canal St., Rochester, N. Y. 
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‘at ™ and Teas 


) PE A & iz Omer bom sl eicom eloltellel-ameet-tanntall Meanie 
greater pleasure or command greater 
; ; respect than White House Coffee 
| and Teas. The new, up-to-date 
White House Coffee package keeps 
all goodness in, all badness out, and 
guarantees the same splendid quality 
you have always bought. In 1, 3 and 
)-lb. packages only. White House Teas 
always please. They are the finest product 
of the Orient. Five favorite varieties, 1-4 
and 1-2 lb. packages. 
=LL-WRIGHT CO 
‘offee Roasters 
CHICAGO 














the living-room, at the glimpse beyond 
of an inviting dining-table, with its center 
epergne of asters in lovely pastel shades, 
its sparkle of silver and glass and linen, 
It was all very welcome and delightful, 
and he shouted a greeting to Marion, 
receiving an answering hail from the 
kitchen. ‘Then, whistling joyously, he 
bounded upstairs to bathe and get into 
civilized ng. 


be Jack Farrier was no particular h« £0, 
on the other hand he was no particular 
villain. Just an ordinary, everyday min. 
With that capacity which is common to 
men to accommodate in perfectly cis- 
tinct relationship more than one won an 
in his life, he was not in the least worri:d, 
let alone conscience stricken, about fe 

resent state of affairs. He had been « ut 
eae a good time and now he had co ne 
home. That was all. 

Farrier honestly thought the world of 
his handsome, capable wife, and the con- 
fortable home she made for him. But it 
is doubtful whether he really grasped the 
rarity and extent of that which she p:o- 
vided. Marion was a woman of p o- 
nounced, almost set, virtues; but the un- 
pleasantness of set virtue was in her c: se 
saved by unerring taste and strong com- 
mon sense. She never paraded anything 
—not even the affection which each dey, 
each act of her life, wordlessly demon- 
strated. Doubtless Farrier took much 
for granted without the trouble of 
realization. He had been an only son, 
and the unfailing, unobtrusive love and 
service which his mother had given him 
Marion had quietly continued. Doubtless 
if he had ever stopped to think of it he 
would have concluded that his brushes, for 
instance, were not endowed with peren- 
nial cleanliness, and that the dainty, 
knotted, faintly perfumed pads on the 
bottoms of his chiffonier drawers were not 
an integral part of the article itself. And 
he might have realized that it could be 
possible to go to a drawer for socks, or 
handkerchiefs, or underwear, and not 
always find just what he wanted whenever 
he wanted it. He could have realized 
these things; but it is doubtful whether he 
ever did to any extent. 

As it was, being hungry and pleasantly 
tired, he bathed and splashed joyously, 
dressed rapidly in comfortable negligee 
of slippers and smoking jacket, and went 
cown to dine, looking what he was—-a 
healthy, happy, ordinary man. 

“Oh, girl!” he exclaimed boyishly, look- 
ing over the dining-table. Just what he 
loved—smothered chicken and _ brown 
gravy, snowy potatoes, asparagus beans 
with mayonnaise, and dainty fruit salad. 
Marion always did have a corking dinner 
ready for him on Sunday nights when he 
got home from hunting. But this was 
even better than usual. 

Marion seated herself and Jack began 
to serve, chatting as he did so of his 
hunting luck, of the extraordinary know- 
ingness of his retriever, Sport, of the 
tricks of the birds, of the chill and crimp 
of the mornings. He did not notice any- 
thing out of the way about Marion’s 
quietly listening attitude. She always 
was a good listener. Then he glanced 
at her from the midst of the flourishing 
dinner industry. 

“How did your music affair come off” 

“All right.” 

“Get through your stunt easily?” 
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VERY day Eversharp saves writ- 
ing time for hosts of users. Every 
hour Eversharp helps business people, 
housewtves, students, society folks and 
travelers. Every minute Eversharp 


keeps a sharp point— yet it ts never 

sharpened. One filling of Eversharp 
Leads writes 250,000 words at I0,000 
words per penny. Fashioned with Wahl 


reciston, Eversharp accompanies daint 
’ ry 


party frocks or smart dress clothes as 
appropriately as workaday outfits. Make 
sure you get Eversharp— the name ts 
on the pencil. All styles, all prices. 
Handy eraser and pocket clip or 
chain ring. Dealers everywhere. 
THE WAHL COMPANY, Chicago 


Eastern Office: 165 Broadway, New York*City. Western Representa- 
tives: Bert M. Morris Company, 444 Market Street, San Francisco. 
Canadian Representatives: Rowland &% Campbell, Lid., Winnipeg, 
Canada; Consolidated Optical Company, Toronto, Canada 


EVERSHARP 


Companion of the Tempoint Pen 
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WL. 
THE SHOE THAT HOLDS AGE 


$700 $8.00 $900 & 310:2° SHOES 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


YOU CAN SAVE MONEY BY WEARING 
W. L. DOUGLAS SHOES 


ACO ms 
Crs SNS —Z 


T hebestknown 


| shoes in the 












LQ world. They are | 
“© sold in 107 W.L. ‘ 
Douglas stores, 

direct from the factory to you at 
only one profit, which guarantees 
to you the best shoes that can be 
produced, at the lowest possible 
cost. W. L. Douglas name and 
the retail price are stamped on 
the bottom of all shoes before 
they leave the factory, which is 
your protection against unreason- 
able profits. 


W. L. Douglas $9.00 and $10.00 shoes are 
absolutely the best shoe values for the 
money in this country. They are made of 
the best and finest leathers that money 
can buy. They combine quality, style, 
workmanship and wearing qualities equal 
to other makes selling at higher prices. 
They are the leaders in the fashion centers 
of America. The stamped price is W. L. 
Douglas personal guarantee that the shoes 
are always worth the price paid for them. 
The prices are the same everywhere; they 
cost no more in San Franciseo than they 
do in New York. 


W. L. Douglas shoes are made by the 
highest paid, skilled shoemakers, under 
the direction and supervision of experi- 
enced men, all working with an honest 
determination to make the best shoes for 
the price that money can buy. 
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W. L. Douglas shoes are for sale by over 9000 shoe dealers 
besides ourown stores. If your local dealer cannot supply 
you, take no other make. Order direct from factory. Send 
for booklet telling how toorder shoes by mail, postage free 


President 
W.L.Douglas Shoe Co., 


ei 
CAUTION.—Insist upon having W.L_Do 

las sh The and price is plainly 
stamped on the sole. Be careful to see 118 Spark Street, 
that it has not been changed or mutilated. Brockton, Mass. 
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Short Stories Wanted 


The magazine field is in need of short 
stories. Send me your manuscripts. 
As authors’ agent I can place your 
salable fiction. In my capacity of 
literary critic I can show you, as I 
have shown other writers, how to 
make your work salable. I shall be 
glad to correspond with you and ex- 
plain my service in detail. 

| HARRY McGREGOR 


Short Story Critic 
Authors’ Agent 


6459 Hillegass Ave., Oakland, California 









e Perforated 
-— f Coupon Pages 


ROBINSON REMINDER 
Tear Out When Attended To 


Each memo a perforated coupon, which when attended to, is 
torn out. Live notes only. o searching thru obsolete notes, 
Everthing ready for instant reference. Handy pocket in cover, 
With each Reminder is an extra filler 
i i Size A 3 1-2in.x7in, 
+ et $2.00 
- 2.75 














Size B3in. x 6 in. 
Handsome Black Leather $1.25 - 
In Silk Grain 1.75 - 


Silk Gr 








ik Py 
In India Calf 2.50 - . - 3.50 
~ powenee 2.75 - - - rie 
n Genuine Morocco ° - - . 
In Imitation Leather 1 - 1.00 667 . + 99 
In Gloth(without extrs Filler) .25 - 5 Two Schools of F ishers 


- - -50 
8-4 in. x 8 8-4 in., with 


Ladies’ Shopping Reminder, Size L 2 
i $1.75, in Gen- 


penci! and extra filler, $1.50, in patent leather, 
uine Morocco, $2.25. 
a Extra Fillers 
Per dozen: Size B, 75c Size A, $1.00 Size L, 70c 
Name in gold leaf on cover—26c extra 


THIS is the title of Wallace Irwin’s humorous 
article next month. You'll laugh at his ex- 
periences in British Columbia—pitting his 
tenderfoot methods against the cool skill of 


These prices subject to change without notice, n 4 a 
If not at your stationer’s, order from us. (Stationers wrete.) Stewart Edward White. 


Robinson Mfg. Co. 108 Elm St., Westfield, Mass. 

















“Oh, yes,’’ Marion smiled. ‘Of cour 
piano solos are always more or less filler: 
“Well, then, it’s a shame if they ar 
| declared Farrier feelingly. ‘It’ taka 
much longer to work up a first-class pianfm ~ 
solo than it does to get up and squayj 
a popular song.” 
Marion was amused. ‘“‘Well—perhap 
it does, though I doubt it. Anyway, 
| suppose fewer have the requisite squay 
| —as you call it.” 
When the meal was over Jack helped 
| carry out the dinner dishes; and wher 
after a while, Marion came and took he 
usual seat before the fire, he spread oy 
his long limbs in an excess of comfg 
and contentment. 
“A fireplace is a great comfort, isn 
it?” observed Marion after a few minute 
“Is your fireplace at the cabin a gre 
comfort to you?” 

Oh, yes,” he replied easily, “‘it’s ¢ 
making of the cabin.” 

“Ever ask any one to come in and gf 
round it with you?” 

“No. Don’t care enough for most 
| the fellows I meet up there.” 

“Just sit round it all alone?” querief 
Marion, gazing thoughtfully at th 
flames. a 

Jack shuffled ever so slightly. He w 
not particularly partial to telling out a 
out lies. However, there was nothing f 
it. 

Von?” 

“Tt’s a wonder you never miss the trail 
Sunday nights,” said Marion pensively 
and not apparently apropos of anythi 
previously said. 

“No, it isn’t any wonder at all,” 
he promptly. “I don’t want to miss it 
I’ve been away long enough by then. An 
besides,” he patted the arm of the wom 
near him, “I think of all the comfort 
waiting for me here.” 

Marion smiled, still looking at the fire 
“Well—perhaps. But it certainly looke 
cosy and comfortable enough there.” 

“Looked—” Marion sensed more than 
saw the sudden stilling of the man’s who 
body. And then, after a moment, in 
voice that would be careless but that sti 
sounded somewhat bated, “Why—when 
did you ever see it?” 

“Oh, last night,” casually. “I stopped: 
off the train at six and came on down of 
the ten special.” 

Again the silence and absolute stillness. 

“And I wasn’t there,” he said then 
The words were spoken on the outgoing 
breath and sounded strangely like a sigh 

“Oh, yes, you were there,” calmly, “you 
were just getting supper. You wert 
making the toast and Della was making 
the coffee.” 


Te man did not say anything more. 
Of course there was nothing more to 
be said. For a moment or so they both 
sat in silence, Marion still looking thought 
fully at the fire. Then she spoke in the 
calm voice that was more dangerous and 
more final than oceans of tears. 

“This is a terribly hackneyed plot, 











































isn’t it? I’m almost humiliated to find a 
myself in such an ordinary position. But ti 
still, I gave a great deal of thought to the 7 


‘matter last night and I have decided on 
a rather out of the ordinary escape from 
a painfully ordinary position.” 

Into the strained, aghast attention of 
her listener penetrated the final sound of 
her words “I have decided.” 
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a Confidence in “Hanes’ 
t taka e 

255 Pa | winter underwear can 
pel _ never be misplaced! 


Squawi 


1y Way, | 
> Squaw 4 i, es 

"7 ¢ ANES” underwear for men has been 
Pee : a ;, | J standard for years! Beyond any ques- 
took han: \ tion it is the greatest value in actual quality, 
red oft ae a fn —S comfort and service ever sold at the price! 


comforia 


. *. % . / He Behind every “Hanes” process, behind every 
2 if a Hi y thread and stitch, the “Hanes” guarantee 
- ME HA looms up! This guarantee is your assurance 
a BH) of absolute satisfaction—the greatest you ever 
‘it’s th j BM experienced in underwear buying! 


Examine “Hanes” critically. You never saw 
—or bought—such real and true underwear 


most ° ° ° 
service in your life! 
at th Hi if ‘‘Hanes”’ is made in heavy and medium 
iH weight Union Suits and heavy weight 
ae Ww AMET Shirts and Drawers. 
UT an HUE H 
ing for hint Wt This year we present the new yellow label 


medium weight, silk faced Union Suit, made of 
full combed yarn particularly for indoor men. 


e€ tr; Hit / 
sive ] anal Like “Hanes” heavy weight Union Suits the 
ry thing A | new medium weight suit has the extra gusset 
TE which adds so greatly to comfort across your 
. é thighs; tailored, snug fitting collarette; closed 
na Ey crotch that stays closed; buttonholes that last 
a Abt the life of the garment; elastic knit, shape hold- 
oil ing arm and leg cuffs. Shirts have the “Hanes” 
elastic knit collarette that will not gap; sateen 
1e fire, i vent: elastic knit cuffs. Drawers have a durable 
looked 3-button sateen waist band. 
e than al Hanes Union Suits for boys 
im never have been equalled 
whe They duplicate the men’s Union Suits in all 
' ; important features—-with added cosy fleeciness 
>pped ell that keeps the kiddies so warm and happy 
vn Of a) all winter long. 


Made in sizes 20 to 34, covering ages from 2 
to 16 years. Two to four year old sizes have 
going a drop seat. Four desirable colors. 


Inspect ‘Hanes’ underwear at 
ki your dealers. Put it in strict 
aKIng comparison with any underwear 
near the price. If your dealer 
cannot supply you, write us im- 
mediately. 


the Bx, Trade Mark Warning to the trade: Any garment 
ae ELASTIC KNIT offered as “Hanes” is a substitute 


UNDERWEAR unless it bears the “Hanes” label 


Hanes Guarantee: P.H. HANES KNITTING CO., Winston-Salem, N.C. 


‘We guarantee Hanes Underwear absolutely—every : 
re thread, stitch and button. We guarantee to return your New York Office: 366 Broadway 


money or give you a new garment if any seam breaks.’’ 


NOt Sturnamurs\ ou '00 wrant bo puter ants Nacastok Vion. Sut 








PROTECTION iyi stent fos 


runner of colds, pneumonia and rheumatism. 


EVERY GARMENT sed to 


and guaranteed not to shrink. ere 
Prices 
$2.50 
to $7.00 


Per Garment 
Regular Sizes, 


For Sale by Leading Dealers 
Write for booklet —sample cuttings. 
Yours for the Asking. Dept. 42 
The GLASTONBURY KNITTING CO. 
GLASTONBURY, CONN. 


Fine Gray Winter Weight, 
four qualities. 

Fine Gray Super Weight, 
three qualities. 


Fine Worsted Merino, 
Medium weight. 














Genuine Foreign Stamps—Mexico War 


him Issues, Venezuela, Salvador and India 


20 POT BULBS 25c \} Service, Guatemala, China, etc. Only 10c, 
1 Chinese Sacred Lily,6 New “s 
Purity Freesia, 2 Double Rose- | 
bud, 3 Buttercup, 2 Bowiand6 
Grand Duchess Oxalis. These 
20 bulbs and Catalog. 
MAILED FOR 25 CENTS 
Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissus, 
Peonies, Lilies, Teloen, Phloxes, 
Hardy Plants, Shrubs, Vines, 
a Berries, in great variety. Also 
| splendid window plants for win- 
ter. ds for Fall sowing, ete, 
Large beautiful Catalog free 
John Lewis Childs, Inc. 
Floral Park, N. Y. 


Gee, But 


Theréll Be JOY INYOUR HOUSE 


SS WHEN YOU GET THIS BIG HANDSOME 





B) Finest Approval Sheets 50% to 607. 
wy WANTED. Big 72-p. Lists Free. We Buy Stamps. 
f Established 25 yrs. 

Hussman Stamp Co., 









Dept. 72, St. Louis, Mo. 


(Cuticura Soap 


—tThe Safety Razor— 


Shaving Soap 
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Page after page—32 in all—of dandy 
Lionel trains, locomotives, electric lighted 
stations and tunnels, semaphores, etc. (153 items to choose from) in reds, blues, 
yellows and greens—just as they’ll look to thousands of happy boys this Xmas. So 
real you almost hear the trains rushing by and the bells clanging, and see the sema- 
phores working up and down, and the “‘Stevies” loading freight ’n’ everything! Gee— 
it’s exciting to run a Lionel railroad! Catalog’s free. Get it now so you and Dad can go | 
to your dealer’s and select your train early. If your dealer hasn’t them, write us quick, 
and we will see that you are supplied. They have been standard of the world for | 


20 years. The Lionel Corporation, 50-T, East 24st St., New York City 


cI TRAINS 
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; grass widow is a terribly cheap 
thing,” went on Marion, “whether she js 
to blame or not. She is a thing unre- 

| spected of men and suspected of women, 

| I suppose it is a case of the many suffering 

for the sins of the few. I remember read- 
| Ing an advertisement a few months ago— 
| for a housekeeper, I think. Anyway, 
| something like that, and at the end of the 

advertisement it said ‘No grass widows 

need apply.’ I felt a wave of pity pass 

over me at the time, although, of course, 
| I never thought—”’ She smiled and 

paused a moment. “I suppose so long as| 

‘stayed in this town, where people knew all 
| the circumstances of the case, I should be 
acquitted. But new people come in and 
others grow up— And | can’t go about 
with a placard on my back ‘I was not to 
blame.’ So I have decided to kee» the 
name and protection that I have done 
nothing to forfeit. And I have decided 
just how I shall do it.” She gave hima 
brief glance and bent her head in slow 
pronouncement. “Just how we shall do 
1t. 

, (TO BE CONTINUED) 


Webs 


(Continued from page 74) 


well-meaning, but someway he aint never 
got on much.” There were the boys, 
much younger than Gene, who must have 
schooling and a ‘chance’; there had been 
a little girl, long ill, now dead; to these 
Gene had given up her youth without 
thinking much that she was doing it. 
Gene was the only one with energy and 
capacity. She had gone to work young 
and now at twenty-six was highly eff- 
cient secretary to a big man at a fair 
salary and had for some years practically 
supported her family. 

Only once had she examined the threads 
of the web and discovered how cunningly 
| they held her. It was when she met Ben. 
| It had been quite love at first sight, and 
| after a courtship short and smooth Ben 
| had asked her to marry him. And she 
| would have done it happily only—Ben 
| was making enough to support a wife 

modestly, he was not willing to undertake 
| a whole ready-made family. So they 
| postponed the wedding until Pa should 

annex a steady job and get “caught up” 
after the expenses of the little girl’s last 
illness 

Time passed. Several times when Ben 
got a raise, he mentioned the wedding 
which had better be put off just a little 
longer until things should adjust them- 
selves. Several times when Pa’s job 
seemed to promise permanence Gene had 
implied her willingness to take the final 
step but—perhaps Ben had acquired the 
habit of procrastination—the ceremony 
never took place. 

So they had drifted on into the mere 
habit of being engaged to each other, 
Gene wearing Ben’s ring and so considered 
mortgaged to him, Ben dropping in to 
dinner, to spend the evening, taking her 

«to the theater occasionally—all the ro 
mantic zest gone. 

An hour later Gene opened the door to 
her fiancé. This was one of the times 
when he forgot to kiss her. Althoug! his 
figure was very good now, if he did not 
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You tell ’em, Camels, 
you've got 
the quality! 
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Camels flavor fits in right! 
It rings true—just like it 
rings the bell all day long 
and all the evening! 


Camels never tire your taste! They 
refresh it—and make you keen for 
another Camel! 


You can bank on Camels because 
they have the quality. And, because 
Camels expert blend of choice Turkish 
and choice Domestic tobaccos is a rev- 
elation—it gives Camels their won- 
derful mellow mild body ! 


And, man alive, how you will prefer 
Camels to either kind of tobacco 


smoked straight! 


When you flash a deck of 
Camels you tell the world 
you’re smoke-wise! 


Camels are sold everywhere in scientifically 
sealed packages of 20 cigarettes for 20 cents. 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, N. roy 
: ‘ a 
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‘Rose Pett 
Compsexton 


la . Delicately soft and refined 
{ 6 , is the complexion aided by 


| / Nadine Face Powder 


This exquisite beautifier im- 
parts an indefinable charm— 
a charm and loveliness which 
endure throughout the day 
and linger in the memory. 











Flesh 

Pink Its coolness is refreshing and 

Brunette it cannot harm even the ten- 

White derest skin. Sold in its green 

le box at leading toilet counters 
or by mail, 60c. 


NATIONAL TOILET COMPANY, 
Paris, Tenn. 
Dept. SS 





DR. STEDMAN’S 


TEETHING POWDERS 


Used by mothers the world over for half a century. Free from 
all harmful ingredients. 
of the Analytie Institution, London, Eng., writes: 
“Absolutely free from morphia or any other 
alkaloid or constituent of 0; ium. Thus Stedman's 
Teething Powders are favorably distinguished 
from all similar preparations.’ 
trademark, a gum-lanect, 
MARK. is on every packct and 
powder—none otherwise 
genuine. 25¢ a packet of 
nine powders. Your d:uggist has 
them, or can get them for you. 


Dr. Arthur H. Hassell, 

















GRAY HAIRS VANISH 


With the very first application of Kolor- 
Bak—a clear, colorless liquid compounded 
of vegetable matter—comes the wonderful 
satisfaction of seeing your gray hairsbegin 
take on their natural color. A few more 

licationsand the natural coloris fullyresto: 


olor-Bak is alsoan_invigorating hair and cal; 
ts dandruff and itching scalp, Not 
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beauty. 
iC LABORATORIES 
28th Chicage 








take care of himself in ten years Ben 
would be fat. He dressed very neatly and 
always carried a stick, habitually smoked 
twenty-five cent cigars, and never paid 
less than three dollars for a necktie. His 
salary was fifty a week. ; 

They sat down in the not particularly 
cheerful front room. 

“How’s everybody?” asked Ben. 

“The boys have gone to the country,” 
said Gene. “I do hope they’ll like it as 
well as they think they will.” 

“T hope so. Folks going soon?” 

“Tuesday.” 

“Ah. Change awfully good for every- 
body,” he murmured lazily. “You found 
a place?” 

“Mrs. McKay’s— temporarily any- 
way,” she answered laconically. She 
waited—meaning that to be his cue. She 
was free, destiny had broken the family 
web that bound her. Yes, it was Ben’s 
cue to say, “Well, old girl, there’s no rea- 
son now why we can’t be married at once. 
I won’t have you boarding round.” 

“You ought to be very comfortable with 
Mrs. McKay,” said Ben, taking out a 
cigar. 

Gene felt an hysterical impulse «o 
laugh. “I dare say,” she agreed. How 
many evenings bial aha sat in that room 
watching Ben smoke those fat cigars? 
She wished she had started chalking them 
down. She had been wondering whether 
he would insist on being. married now— 
she supposed this—this queer feeling she 
had for him tonight was because he hadn’t 
—how different it had all been at first— 

Ben sat up with an idea, “Let’s drop 
round to Myra’s—it’s early yet.” 

“Oh!” Gene hesitated; then agreed in- 
differently, “‘Well, if you like.” 

Myra iii called Ben her cousin al- 
though the relationship was really uncer- 
tain. She was a plump little person, very 
cheerful and very talkative, spending her 
days with the frisky inconsequence of a 
squirrel. She lived only a few squares 
from the Hudd’s and Gene and Ben often 
strolled over to her little flat where they 
were always welcome and where they 
found what they hadn’t the least notion 
they were seeking, the paradox of three 
is company. 

Tonight Myra had another guest, a tall 
young man with a military bearing in 
brand-new civilian clothes, who was in- 
troduced as Captain Thomas Kane. “Not 
Captain now,” laughed Kane. 


FTER a half-hour of banal conversa- 

tion punctuated with the banterings of 
Ben and Myra, who were always teasing 
each other, Myra dragged Ben off to inves- 
tigate the ice-box, she being one of those 
who must always stuff the company. 
Gene was left sitting with Thomas Kane 
before Myra’s fire, which was like herself 
small and cheerful. Gene could not imagine 
why she had that conscious feeling, “Now 
we are alone!” She lifted her eyes and 
found his fixed upon Ben’s modest solitaire. 
Resisting an impulse to hide it, she uttered 
an inanity that had already been said 
seven times since they came in. “I sup- 
pose you are glad to a home.” 

He smiled. “Yes. I’ve come back freed 
of’such a lot of things, so that I can go on 
in my work in a way I never could before.’ 
She was looking interested, so he went on: 
“You see, before I went I was in a kind of 
—web, if you know what I mean—poverty 
and certain relations and some wrong 
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Your tobacco or there’s 
an end on’t 


Whether you draw at the cool end of a meerschaum, a 
corncob, or a French briar, somewhere there is your tobacco. 
Other tobaccos are as nothing, when you finally come upon 
the smooth, fragrant, comforting tobacco perfectly suited to 
your individual taste. 

Edgeworth tobacco (Plug Slice and Reacy-Rubbed) may or 
may not be your tobacco. No one—not even your closest 
friend — can tell that for you. 

Hence we ask you to send for and to sample Edgeworth 
without charge. If it does not sell itself to you, as it has 
to many critical pipe-smokers, we have no argument to 
make. A pipe-tobacco is either yours or it isn’t—and 
there’s an end on’t. 





For the free samples, upon which we ask your judgment, 
address 
LARUS & BROTHER COMPANY 


36 South 21st Street Richmond, Virginia 
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In the gardens of the Chateau de Lude in France. It was such scenes that the French chevaliers, the 
forefathers of the modern Creoles, left behind them to establish the colony of Nouvelle Orleans (New 
Orleans). The Creoles are of pure Frenchand Spanish blood, and their wonderful hair is a mark of 
their descent as well as of thecaregiven it. They have always retained the ‘secrets de toilette’’ as well 
as the charm bequeathed them by their aristocratic ancestors, 


For Beautiful Hair 
Take the advice of highest medical authorities y 


TTHE Council of the American 

Medical Association has recog- 
nized Resorcinol Monoacetate for 
the treatment of dandruff (sebor- 
rhea) and baldness (alopecia)—the 
common foes of beautiful hair. Thus 
the most eminent authorities have 
prescribed the way to prevent the 
loss of the hair’s life and luxuriance. 


NOTE: 


Proper shampooing, 


Absolute cleanliness is essential 
for beautiful hair, healthy hair. If 
the pores and hair tubes are clogged 
with dirt and perspiration, a healthy 
condition is impossible. Regularly 
every ten days or two weeks sham- 
poo the hair thoroughly with “La [ 
Creole” Liquid Shampoo. 

This famous Shampoo is made } 
from an exclusive Menthol formula of L 
purest cocoanut and cochin oils. You 
will instantly notice the delightful, 
cooling effect from its use. The hair 
becomes soft and _ lustrous—dries 
quickly and the scalp and _ pores 
glow with clean health and vigor. 
Always apply “La Creole” Hair 


Resorcinol Monoacetate is an im- 
portant ingredient of “La Creole” 
Hair Tonic. Abundant healthy hair 
is easily attained with this wonder- 
ful preparation. 

Two or three times a week apply 
“La Creole” Hair Tonic to the scalp 
thoroughly. Massage with a rotary 
motion of the finger tips. Scalp cir- 


culation is then stimulated, the hair : 
The tonic 





roots supplied with needed nourish- 
ment and dandruff quickly elimi- 
nated. You will quickly notice the 
new beauty of your hair. 





“La Creole” 


Hair Tonic, 75c 


“‘LaCreole”’ 
Liquid Shampoo, 50c 


At Drug Stores and Department Stores 
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| La Creole Laboratories, 
Memphis, Tenn. | 
| 
Please send booklet, ‘‘La Creole— | 
Hair Beautiful,” teaching the hair 
dress becoming each individual. 
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La Gr eole 





Tonic after shampooing. 
and the shampoo each aid the other. 


6c ” Uy 
La Creole” Hair Dressin3 

is a treatment for the gradual 
restoration of the Natural Dark 
Color to hair that has grown 
gray, gray streaked or faded. 
Refinement approves its use. 

Ifyou cannot obtain these preparations 
at advertised prices, write us direct and 
we will see that you are supplied. 


LA CREOLE LABORATORIES 
Memphis, Tenn. 
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ideas and well—circumstances have 
changed and I’ve changed—” He stopped 
as if it had occurred to him that he was 
talking to a stranger. 

“Tl thought I was the only one who 
thought of webs,” said Gene. “Not that 
I was the only one in a web but—just us- 
ing the word that way—” 

“Are you in a web?” asked Kane 
gravely. 

“It seems as if almost everybody is in 
some kind of a web,” she evaded. 

“| suppose they are,” said he. “Almost 
anything can become a web that holds 
and stifles people—big things like poverty, 
and riches, and crime, and genius, and 
thines like drudgery and habit—and then 
the thousand intricate webs of self.” He 
reg:rded her thoughtfully. 

“Self,” she repeated. “I hadn’t thought 
of that. I just thought—circumstances, 
but | suppose after all the greatest web is 
—self’ 

“i expect it’s the hardest to get out of.” 


He was wondering what web she was in— 
there’s love— And she was wondering 
what web he had broken through. 





Ben and Myra came noisily back with | 


The 


pincapple punch and little cakes. 
evening became the jumble of tinkley 
sonys, Ben’s old card tricks, aimless chat- 


ter and much laughter that evenings at 
Myra’s always were. Myra urged them 
all to come again soon and Gene asked 
Myra to have luncheon down town with 
her tomorrow. 

At that luncheon table the conversation 
in due course got round to Thomas Kane. 

“Isn’t he swell?” cried Myra, whose 
English was colloquial to say the least. 

“He seems very nice,” admitted the 
non-committal Gene. 

“Ts nice. 
something, you know, over there.” (Bob 
was her brother.) 

“What’s he doing now?” 

“Oh, he’s a chemist or something like 
that. And somebody left him some money 
while he was away. He’s going to buy a 
car. I’m trying to be‘nice to him.” 
Myra’s air inferred how eager Kane 
was to be nice to her. Myra was 
two years younger than Gene but she 
always acted as if she were much younger 
and —freer. “Well, I suppose,” she said 
after a moment, “now that your folks are 
moving away that you and Ben will be 
getting married soon.” 

“Oh—I don’t know,” said Gene. 

“It doesn’t seem right to keep Ben 
waiting forever.” 

“Oh, it will come off some day,” said 
Gene a little flippantly, and changed the 
subject. But inside she was humiliated. 
People were beginning to wonder. 


UESDAY night Gene passed the 

vacant flat that for six years she had 
called home. She had not been really 
unhappy there, yet she did not feel even 
the slight clinging of mere habit as she 
went en to Mrs. McKay’s. She let 
herself in and went up to her new room. 
t was a long, high-ceilinged room with 
the invalid gas-grate and the marble 
mantel found in all those narrow old 
San Francisco houses. It was furnished 
in old-fashioned walnut and was clean 
—and cold. Gene wondered how long 
she would call it home. She could hear 
the cable-cars thumping past, and the 
fog-horns whooing “’Ware! ’ware!” on 
the bay. And she knew she was going to 





He and Bob were buddies or | 








“Back in 1858 the first 
Overland Mail, linking 
up the Pacific Coast and 
the rest of the country, 
beganitsjourney. Trans- 
portation has changed 
a lot since then. 


“But the Hard Oil Finish first 
made by Berry Brothers in 
that year, and now known as 
Luxeberry Wood Finish, is 
today still the one that all my 
discriminating customers 
demand. Good things live.” 


LuxesBERRY Woop FinisH 
is today but one among 
scores of varnish products 
which have made the 
Berry Brothers label a 
standard of quality the 
world over. Many other 
Berry Brothers products 
are household words: 
Liquip GRANITE, the dur- 
able floor varnish—water- 
proof, of course; Luxe- 
BERRY WHITE ENAMEL with 
which the fashionable 
shades of gray or old ivory 
may be reproduced. ~ 











For every varnish need there’s 
a Berry Brothers product. The 
label is your guaranty of quality. 

















SA PERRY BROTHER 








You will be interested 
in our color booklet 
“Beautiful Homes,” 
Sent free on request. 


Worlds Largest Makers 
arnishes and Paint Specialties 
Walkerville, Ontario 
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He First Notices 
Your Complexion 


Make your complexion 
beautiful — attractive — a 
reason for admiration. 


If your complexion is 
naturally rough, or lacks 
that exquisite texture so 
greatly to be desired, give 
it a few touches of 


CARMEN 


COMPLEXION 


POWDER 


and see how well it commands 
the glance of approbation. 
White, Pink, Flesh, Cream, and the 
New CARMEN-BRUNETTE Shade. 
50c Everywhere 
TRIAL OFFER—Send 12c 
to cover postage and 
packing for purse size 
box with 3 weeks’ 
supply—state shade 
preferr . 
Stafford-Miller Co, 
St. Louis, Mo. 








Have a place to attach your Electrical 


Sosa without disturbing bulbs. Light 
nd Power or Light and Heat from every single 
electric socket. 


At. your Dealer’s 


3°350 I 


“Every wired home 

needs three or more” 

BENJAMIN ELECTRIC 
MFG. CO. 

New York 


Quality 
Dominant 


Chicago 
San 





miss the humanness of her noisy and in- 
efficient family as she shivered down the 
musty stairs to the dining-room. 

Mrs. McKay welcomed her, and in- 
formed her that she could have the prob- 
ably exclusive use of the parlor, saying it 
with a little smirk that insinuated “Of, 
course, | know that you’re engaged.” Mrs. 
McKay herself was the kind of woman who 
sits in her kitchen. The dinner was good. 

Ben called up to say he was going to 
lodge—see her later—Oh, Myra had called 
him to say that Tom Kane—you know, 
the fellow we met the other night—had a 
new car and had invited them all for a ride 
down the Peninsula Sunday. Did she care 
to go? She thought it would be pleasant. 
All right, then. How’d she like Mrs. 

.McKay’s? Oh, it was all right. Folks got 
off then? Yes. Well, guess that’s all. 
Goodnight. She hung up the receiver, 
thinking of the way he used to hang on, 
wishing her sweet dreams, until the boys 
began to tease. 





ATER in the week Ben came out, and 


they sat awhile in Mrs. McKay’s par- | 


lor until he began to inquire whether Mrs. 
McKay was thinking of going into the-re- 
frigerating business; then they wandered 
out to a neighborhood movie. The play 
was about a girl whose lover was getting 
indifferent and how she renewed his ardor 
by letting another man make love to her. 
Ben said it was nauseating—all the darn 
movies are so gummy. What fellow would 
ever act like that? Only of course Hazel 
Holly was a little peach, and you could 
stand anything if she was in it. Gene 
swallowed a yawn—Hazel’s leading man 
hadn’t thrilled her in the least. Ben 
thought she had better suggest a gas-stove 
to Mrs. McKay, but he did not suggest tak- 
ing Gene to a cozy little apartment of their 
own. His good-night kiss missed her lips. 
Upstairs before the walnut dresser 
Gene wondered with a twisted smile if she 
had not better try Hazel’s methods, then 
a little more seriously just what was the 
matter? She was not vain—why should 
she be? She certainly wasn’t exactly a 
riot with the men—still at first— 
Sunday was wonderful. Slipping out of 
the fog in Kane’s new car, speeding 
tween blossoming trees, the larks calling, 
dinner at a romantic road-house, Myra 
insisting on “breaking up the family” by 
putting Gene in front with Tom and sit- 
ting behind with Ben herself. It was the 
first of many pleasant excursions. It be- 
came the regular thing for the four to meet 
two or three times a week for dinner down 
town, the theater, or an evening at Myra’s 
and always on Sunday there was a 
motor-trip. 
Gene was happier than she had been for 
a long time. Until one Sunday. They 
had left the car and wandered into a field 
where they had glimpsed some poppies. 
Kane had reached for Gene’s hand to help 
her out of a little ditch—and there can be 
so much in just a clasp of hands. For a 
second after she was up beside him his 
hand clung as if it couldn’t loose hers. 
And for just that second she had seemed 
to be stumbling into his arms. But she 
didn’t, and it was all over in a trice. There 
was something humble in his brown face 
as he filled her hands with the golden blos- 
soms—and she received them humbly. 
She kept telling herself that she had im- 
agined it, but all the rest of the day she 
)} could not get away from the consciousness 





| 
|| Itis good health which keeps | 
womanly beauty fresh. Cos- 
metics can only hide the traces 
of the years in a once pretty 
| face, 


L Which ¢ 1S the Tk thor? 


Mothers who are still young 
| at the age of forty can teach 
| their daughters the value ofa | 

good aperient in keeping the 
| blush of youth in their cheeks. 


NR Tablets (a vegetable aperient) 
act pleasantly and naturally to | 
| clear the skin of blemishes and 
preserve a healthful, youthful 
| appearance, 








All Druggists 
sell the dainty 
25c. box of 
NR Tablets. 


Crate for 30 Hoare 


=> Dr. Isaac 
’ 
Thompson's 
strengthens weak, inflamed eyes, and is an idea! eye 
wash. Good since 17%. Keep your eyes well and they 
will help keep you. 


Cc At All Druggists or Sent by 
Mail Upon Receipt of Price 











j rite for our booklet. It is FREE, 
JOuUN'L THOMPSON SONS & OO. 
184 River St., Trov, N. ¥. 











No Muss—No Mixing—No Spreading 
Just a few nibbles at Rat Bis-Kit and then— 
rats and mice good-by! No trouble. Just 
crumble up. There’s a different bait in each 
Bis-Kit. The pests die outdoors. Remember 
the name—Rat Bis-Kit. 25c and 35c at all 
drug and general stores. 


The Rat Biscuit Co., Springfield, Ohio 
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For Mice Too 
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O THE expert in paints, the for- 
mula printed on every can of 
Certain-teed so plainly proves 

superior quality that the moderate 

price is surprising. 


For Certain-teed paints cost you less 
than you would pay for other equally 
high grade paints. 


Instead of charging the same price for 
most colors, Certain-teed prices are 
based entirely on the cost of manufac- 
ture for each kind and color. 


Many Certain-teed colors therefore 
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There are Certain-teed paints and varnishes for every 
purpose. All are sold on the Certain-teed fair price 
policy, which means savings for you. You pay only 
a price based on the cost of producing each particular 
kind and shade, rather than pay the same price for 
most colors, which is the way paints are usually sold. 


sell for less than you have been ac- 
customed to pay. 


Even on small jobs, this often repre- 
sents a worth-while saving; on the 
larger ones the saving may be consid- 
erable. 


Coupled with Certainteed quality, it 
makes Certain-teed paints unusually 
economical. 


For the Certain-teed materials are so 
carefully selected and so thoroughly 
mixed that they cover an unusual 
area of surface per gallon. 


Certain-teed Products Corporation 
General Offices, Saint Louis 
Offices and Warehouses in Princfpal Cities 





Certain te, 






CERTAINTY OF QUALITY AND GUARANTEED SATISFACTION -.CERTAIN-TEED 
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LEST WE FORGET— 


The Rock or Acres GRANITE monument erected now in 
tribute to the departed will stand unchanged through the 
coming generations. For this beautiful gray granite is as 


enduring as the everlasting hills. 


How often, in old time churchyards, the tombstones of an 
earlier day are found crumbling and discolored with age, 
their inscriptions almost, if not quite, obliterated by the 
eternal attacks of the elements, the very names upon them 


fast falling into oblivion. 


No such fate awaits the memorial shaped from Rock OF 
Aces. Modern machinery and improved methods make 
possible the quarrying and shaping of this hard, imperishable 
granite. It isin truth the finest and most fitting of American 
monument materials. The names that are entrusted to it 


for perpetuation will not be forgotten. 


In effecting a decision as to a memorfal, whether private or 


public, our comprehensive descriptive booklet will be found 


of the greatest assistance. 


BOUTWELL, MILNE & VARNUM CO: 
MONTPELIER, VERMONT 
Quarriers of Quarries at 


ROCK OF AGES Barre, 
Granite the Granite Center 


of the World. 


Refer to Department B 














of it. She wanted to look in his eyes to 
see if—but she did not dare. She tried ty 
keep with Ben and Ben said: ‘‘Wonde 
if Kane and Myra won’t hit it off? You 
oughtn’t to sit up with him all the time 
Give the poor fellow a chance—I think 
Myra likes him.” 

“Of course,” said Gene. “I hadn't 
thought.” 

So when they started back, Myra, gig. 
gling a good deal, was put into the front 
seat. Gene wondered if he would think 
that she—tried to make herself stop think. 
ing about it at all. There had been noth. 
ing anyway. She was engaged to Ben, 
She was going to marry Ben—sometime. 
Of course she was in love with Ben. Of 
course. 

Ben and Myra began to sing. They 
rolled back into the fog, and the chill brac- 
ing wind was welcome to Gene. Ben 
tucked the robe round her feet anc laid 
his arm with a proprietary air round her 
shoulders. 


Been excursions and little parties went 
on; there was no way of stopping them. 
And of course, no reason for stopping 
them. Everybody was just the same, ex- 
cept maybe Kane—or Gene—or Myra! 
All Myra’s little coquetries became obvi- 
ous to Gene and it became obvious to 
Myra that those same coquetries were not 
hitting the target. Being a woman she 
had other ways of seeing things than with 
her eyes, although she began using them 
rather disconcertingly. Like many lively 
people, Myra had another side and she 
egan to show it. 

As the four were parting one night, Ben 
said: “I suppose the regular Thursday 
dinner is on as usual? Where shall we go?” 

“Count me out,” said Myra, a trifle 
tartly. 

“You!” cried Ben. ‘‘What’s the matter 
with you?” 

“Awfully sorry,” said Myra, “but I’ve 
another engagement.” Her tone discour- 
aged argument even in Ben. 

“What the dickens has got into Myra?’ 
he wondered to Gene. 

“T wonder.” 

“You and she had any trouble?” 

“Of course not. Why should you think 
that?” 

“Oh—I don’t know, sort of felt things 
weren’t quite the same. Maybe she and 
Tom have had a lovers’ quarrel.” 

“Maybe,” said Gene. 

At home she found a letter from het 
mother. They still liked it on the ranch. 
The boys were getting to be such husky 
fellows and Pa was so interested in the 
chickens, you wouldn’t believe! Unce 
Neb wanted to know when Gene was com 
ing for a visit? And how was Ben? She 
supposed they hadn’t set the day yet! 
Sometimes she felt a little worried—she 
didn’t just understand—why, she and Pa 
had been married just three months aftet 
their first meeting. Forgive herold mother, 
but what was the good of waiting? 

The telephone was ringing as she came 
in the next evening. It was Ben. ‘There 
was something in his voice that she had 
not heard before. “I'll be out about 
eight-thirty.” 

His usually good-natured face had a 
sulky look and he did not offer to kiss het. 
She could remember when such an et 
trance would have amazed and hurt her; 
now she merely invited him to be seated 
in Mrs. McKay’s parlor. 
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Douglas Fir 
Northern White Pine 
Idaho Whité Pine 
Western Soft Pine 





Arkansas Soft Pine 
Washington Red Cedar 
Red Fir and Larch 


Norway Pine 


WHY THIS TRADE-MARK MEANS A NEW 


SERVICE IN THE LUMBER BUSINESS 


N nearly everything we buy or use we 
have become accustomed to look for 
a standard article of known merit. 

We want to know where it comes 
from, who is back of it, what can be 
expected of it, and how it compares in 
quality and price with similar merchan- 
dise sold for a like purpose. 

This is a busy world. We cannot take 
the time to learn solely by our mistakes; 
we may learn too late. 

We cannot wait to test every coin we 
accept in payment for goods or services. 
So we have a standard currency—the 
Government’s stamp or trade-mark to 


certify its worth. 


For like reasons we insist on products 
with the stamp or trade-mark of respon- 
sible manufacturers to assure us the 
value we pay for. 

Some of these makers’ stamps are 
almost as dependable as the mint-mark 
on a coin, 

Yet when it comes to lumber most of 
us know very little about it; what species 
or grade of wood is best for the purpose 
we have in mind, where it comes from, 
who manufactures it. 


As substantial factors in the lumber 
business, the Weyerhaeuser people want 
you to think more about the wood you 
use. To this end they will supply to 
lumber dealers and to the public any 
desired information as to the qualities 
of different species and the best wood 
for a given purpose. 


W 


This service will be as broad and im- 
partial as they know how to make it. 
They are not partisans of any particular 
species of wood. They advise the best 
lumber for the purpose, whether it is 2 
kind they handle or not. 

What they advocate is conservation 
and economy through the use of the 
right wood in its proper place. 


W 


From now on the Weyerhaeuser Forest 
Products trade-mark will be plainly 
stamped on their product. You can see 
it for yourself at the lumber yard or on 
the job after it is delivered. 

When you buy lumber for any purpose, 
no matter how much or how little, you 
can look at the mark and know that you 
are getting a standard article of known 
merit. 


WEYERHAEUSER FOREST PRODUCTS 
SAINT PAUL* MINNESOTA 


Producers of Douglas Fir, Washington Red Cedar and Cedar Shingles on the Pacific Coast; 
Idaho White Pine, Western Soft Pine, Red Fir and Larch in the Inland Empire; Northern White 
Pine and Norwav Pine in the Lake States: and Arkansas Soft Pine in the South. 
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COAT 


HERMAN 
Style 51 


For Civilians 
Black Calf 


Style 50 
Same Last 
Tan Calf 


ROBABLY never before 

have men realized as 
they do now the value and 
necessity of comfort in their 
footwear. 


Herman’s Shoes—conven- 
tional or “civilian” styles 
and U.S. Army models—are 
the finest examples of com- 
fort with shapeliness possible 
to produce. 


For business and all forms of 
general outdoor wear Herman’s 
Shoes, built of the best leathers 
by the most skilled New England 
workmen, have an_ excellence 
known everywhere. 


Sold in 8,000 retail stores 
If you are not near one, we 
will fit you correctly and 
quickly through our MAIL 
ORDER DEP’T at Boston 


DOO 


JOS. M. HERMAN SHOE CO. 
800 Albany Bldg. 
BOSTON, MASS. 











PARKER’S 


AM 
Removes Dandruff — Stops Hair Falling 
Restores Color an 
Beauty to Gray and Faded Hair 
and $1.00 at druggists, 
Hiscox Chie: Works. Patchogue. N.Y. 
























Keep Stomach and Bowels Right 


By giving baby the harmless, purely 
vegetable, infants’ and children’sregulator. 


JARS. WINSLOW'S SYRUP 


brings astonishing. gratifying results 
in making baby’s stomach digest 
; food and bowels move as 
ij) they should at teething 
j time. Guaranteed free 
“| from narcotics, opi- 
4 ates, alcohol and all 
harmful ingredi- 
ents. Safe and 
satisfactory. 


4 AtAll 
= Druggists 















He did not beat around the bush. 


“Well, I found out what’s the matter 
with Myra.” 

“Did you? What is the matter with 
her?” The question was not eager. “You 
don’t seem particularly interested.” His 
tone was accusing and aggrieved. 

Gene was not usually perverse: “Po- 
litely but not particularly,” she mur- 
mured. 

“T guess you knew all the time it was 
you. 


“Oh, it is? I can’t think of anything 
I’ve done to Myra.” 

“How about Kane?” 

“Tom Kane? I don’t know what you 
mean.” She was amazed at that. 

“Myra says Kane’s in love with you.” 

‘Where did Myra get this interesting 
information?’ Gene demanded with a 
coolly dangerous inflection. 

“All she had to do was to use her eyes,” 
growled Ben. 

“That’s a quotation, isn’t it? Myra 
must have wonderful sight. Would you 
mind telling me just what Myra saw?” 

Ben thought he was the one to ask ques- 
tions. Had she seen Kane often? Fie 
begged him not to be absurd. Would she 
promise never to see him again? She was 
not in the mood for promises. 

“T don’t see what you've got to be mad 
about,” cried Ben. ‘Of course I can see 
why you encouraged him.” 

“Oh!” Gene was exasperated. “Did 
Myra explain that, too?” 

“*Now, look here, Gene, don’t get down 





on Myra. You don’t understand her 
motives.” 

“Possibly not. But they seem rather 
obvious.” 


“She seemed to think you were afraid 
we were drifting apart.” He cleared his 
throat. “Being engaged a good while this 





Way. 

Gene stared at him. “You mean?” 

He leaned toward her, his manner 
changing into a tender one that she knew 
he thought ingratiating. “Were you try- 
ing to make me jealous?” 





| more and so she—” Gene’s face stopped 





ENE found no words in which to 

answer. Her anger died down into a 
humiliation she did not herself wholly un- 
derstand. Ben was going on: “I remem- 
bered that movie we saw the same night we 
met Kane, wasn’t it? You know, about the 
girl that thought the chap didn’t care any 


him. “Oh, it’s all right,” he reassured her. 
“T suppose we had sort of got to taking 
each other for granted. But you ought to 
have known, Genie, that you could hold 
me without—” 

“How did you know you could hold 
me?” Gene asked slowly in a queer low 
voice. 

He drew back. ‘Aren’t you engaged to 
me?” as if that answered everything! 

“When we first met,” Gene said still in 
that queer voice, “you wanted to marry 
me at once. I couldn’t marry you at once. 
That wasn’t your fault, of course. But 
after—I wore your ring and the world rec- 
ognized it as your mark—that you had an 
option on me. No one must trespass. Oh, 
I was satisfied—I was willing, I regarded 
myself as yours. And you, knowing you F 
could have me whenever you cared to 
take me, grew used to me. Perhaps you 
saw in my family what—the responsibil- 
ities of marriage might be—and you were 










Infection 


would have been 
prevented if 

Absorbine Jr. 
had been applied 
when this “little accident” hap- 
pened and the wound would 
have healed promptly. 


AbsorbineJ® 


THE ANTISEPTIC LINIMENT 
It cools and soothes, takes out the pain 
and soreness and helps the injured 
tissues to heal. And being a positive 
germicide it makes any infection quite 

















impossible. 
Absorbine Jr. is especially good for all the 
little hurts the ly getting, 


re 
being made from herbs and essential oils and 
therefore perfectly safe. 








$1.25 a bottle at your drongiet or 
postpaid. A Liberal Trial Bottle 
sent for 10 cents in stamps. 


W. F. YOUNG, Inc. 
243 Temple Street Springfield, Mass, 
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Quality First 
Notwithstanding that there 
are many different kinds of 


hose supporters we believe 
none has won such an en- 
viable reputation for gualit 
and serbice or given so muc 


satisfaction to mothers and 
pangesen as the 











HOSE SUPPORTER 


Why ? Because the webbing 
of fresh live rubber feels 
better and wears longer. 
Because it is the only hose 
supporter equipped with that 
exclusive feature the 
All Rubber 

Oblong Button 


Because It Saves Hosiery 









The Alt Rubber George Frost Co., Bostor: 
Oblong Button Makers of Velvet Grip Hose 
Prevents Slipping Supporters for Women, Misse: 

and Ruthless and Children and the Famou 








Boston Garter for Mex 





very comfortable as you were—and safe 

































Art, Music, Civic pride are not forgotten as 
Tacoma marches forward to industrial great- 
ness, The Central Grade School, pictured 
herewith, is one of several modern school 
buildingsin the City of Destiny that outrank 
those of any other city in the Pacific North- 
west, 








The B & H Special package at the left 
contains a selected assortment of Brown 
& Haley’s most noteworthy achieve- 
ments in hand-rolled, hand-dipped 
chocolates, 


ORIOLE 


Hand-rolled 


CHOCOLATES 


—the Quickest Route to a Woman’s Heart 





smile of gladness and appre- 
A ciation rewards the man who 
[|] has the judgment and good 


taste to choose a box of Brown & 











Haley Orioles. 

Rich creamy centers filled with 
selected fruits and nuts—moulded by 
hand and dipped in the best and 


purest chocolate obtainable, Orioles 


possess a refinement and flavor quite 


unlike any other chocolates you ever 
tasted. 


Try Orioles next time. 


Sold up to $10 per box. 
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and sure—and it didn’t occur to you 
J cal'late my syrup 's t:e best you can get. that perhaps I was not entirely happy—. 
sada A man gets so sure that a woman’s devo- 
tion is like a dog’s. You didn’t try to 
hold me. You didn’t think it was neces- 
sary. It was my job to hold you, and I 
must be very careful of my methods.” 
And still she did not raise her voice. 
Ben was bewildered. He could not un- 
derstand how the tables had managed to 
be turned. It was he who had come for 
explanations! And this was a new Gene, 
one that he did not at all understand. 
What he had always liked in Gene was 
her poise—a comfortable sort of person, 
unexacting. 
It was Gene who spoke again, wearily: 
“Just what was the object of your visit | © 
tonight? After I had explained every- | | . fy 
thing and assured you that not a single | A Satisfied Judge ar} 
thought had ever strayed—were youthink- | | 
ing of—” | | 
She was making him beastly uncom- | | Both Food and Drink 
fortable. And what after all had he done? | | 
“Well—I thought we might as well be get- 
ting married. Of course I’ve always 
thought that your family—that you didn’t 


want to be—hurried.” | 9 
Gene had been turning his ring round 
and round on her finger. Now she pulled | 


with .isteaming ‘hot it oP and held 1 : oy ae him. : 
WAFFLES ei re sorry, Ben, but—your option has | 
pirec 
pan cakes, hot biscuits, toast, cereals, | When he had gone, feeling very ill-used 
baked apples, grapefruit; brings the of course, Gene dragged herself upstairs 
real taste of maple to your table, for to bed. She felt curiously alone and not 
the enjoyment of all. so much free as merely adrift. She had | | | 
For cooking too—Cakes, Cookies, Candies. thought she loved Ben, thought she was | | 4 S pure and 
going to marry him, and in spite of every- 


Delicious, Attractive 





As necessary on your table wholesome, 


nah it daciaenats thing it had made the future seem deh- 
s the sugar a 


nite, her fate settled. People frequently | | Cx made by a 
ne ee suspect the stability of other people’s “aN 
At Grocers | | love, seldom that of their own. She had | | perfect me- 
so long suspected it that she had grown | | : 
New England Maple Syru> Company used he eit idea of Ben’s not lov her, | | chanical proc- 
Boston, Mass. || so that the shock was in at last admitting | = 
sla that she no longer loved him! She tried 
Send Today er! || | not to think of Tom Kane at all. That 
for Uncle John’s &.))| || | one clinging of hands had been of her | | % 
book of recipes U] Bs fancy, not of his feeling. Oh, those hate- | 1 rec. u.s. pat. orF. used. 

; : ful sharp eyes of Myra’s! a 





ess, no chemi- 


cals being 


® Booklet of Choice Recipes Sent Free 
HE next day she neither saw nor heard | | 
from Ben, Myra, nor Tom Kane. Her | Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 
| 


idea was that she would probably never Established 1780 
exchange more than a how-do-you-do with | F DORCHESTER, MASS. 
any of them again. But, then, wasn’t it 
absurd of her to act as if she had no friends 
but Ben and Myra. She hurried down to 
the telephone and was about to cz lll Ruth 
Mail Direct to the Refiners Dennison. Ruth would say, “Why don’t 
Any old gold, silver, magneto points, old watches, you and Ben come over? You know 
diamonds, platinum, old or broken jewelry, gold end we've been expecting to hear some news 
silver ores, or nuggets, false teeth—anything contain- | now that your folks have gone. You're 
ing gold, silver, or platinum. We pay the highest eS eS Kk Mags 
possible prices. Cash by return mail. Goods returned not keeping any thing from us, are you! 
in 10 days if you're not satisfied. The Ohio Smelt- and more and more of that. And Gene | 
ing & Refining Co., 248 Lennox Building, | would have to explain that she and Ben— | 
Cleveland, Ohio. She did not take down the receiver, but 
went slowly back upstairs. 
She had just reached the top when the CK- A-BYE WALKER 
doorbell rang. Mrs. McKay waddled =| 
PURI Ss from the kitchen to answer it. «Makes the 
“é I seme a rs Is i In _ first steps easy~. 
Creame RO Ss “Ts Miss Hudd in?” asked Thomas 
Kane. Strengthens little legs and 
aul ratin ‘ . ° keeps baby safe and happy. 
American Style ~ spaghetti with cream I think she is. Step into the parlor, Bane’ tamenowter 
1 rollers. anvas ata Dy- 
mer and Fane checks ey mle & % | sir. I'll call her.” And at the foot of the - basket removableforwashing. 
MADE BY A MASTER CHEF IN A | stairs: ‘Miss Hudd! Oh, Miss Hu-u-dd!” 4 iy Ask your dealer or write us | 
MOD TCHEN “ for catalog of Rock-a-Bye | 
Handy tins cil Quality Storese Then “There’s a y oung man in the parlor; a Baby Specialties. 
BOOKLET rT r 38 
“The Daily SORT taker” would you come down?” all in a breath. es Perfection Mfg. Co. | 
PURITY CROSS MODEL KITCHEN Gene did not dash back into her room 2701 N. aeenere Se 
ie, Were omnes to powder her nose and smooth her hair. pe aa 2 ea 
She stood motionless in the upper hall 
with one hand at her throat. After a 
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Increasing FirelLosses 
add tothe ___ . 
High Cost of Living 


By F. J. MARTIN, President 
Northwestern Mutual Fire Association 


us| six months of this year America’s fire waste was 
greater by almost $50,000,000 than the 5-year 
average for the same period. Our citizens are los- 
* ing practically a million dollars of created wealth 


My 





ey 
DX o 


every day. Yet it is safe to say no one of those who suffered 
expected a fire. 


*‘Watch your step’’ or you may be the next victim. 


In any case you are the victim of the high cost of living, which 
in no small measure comes from the destruction of this 
million dollars each day. 


The high cost of living is the direct result of the shortage of 
supplies. A very small difference in surplus stocks always 
makes a large difference in prices. By patriotic cooperation 
we can save at least a half million dollars per day now need- 
lessly destroyed by fire, and materially influence the high 
cost of living. 


Fire waste is more than a tax because every dollar paid in taxes con- 
tinues to circulate while a fire loss is a permanent destruction of created 
wealth, 


These Losses Can Be Reduced By Half 
Will You Do Your Part? 


Sixty thousand property owners are now cooperating toward 
that end through the Northwestern Mutual Fire Association 
and by this means have succeeded in reducing their losses 
to about half the amount of others. Jf you want to avoid a loss 
we will help you. These sixty thousand property owners are 
greatly benefited by this cooperation. Not only have they 
avoided many fires but they have received additional bene- 
fit through having from 25 to 45 per cent of their insurance 
premiums returned to them as unused. These dividends 


and savings already exceed $3,500,000.00. 


If you have not received any part of these dividends write 
to some one of our offices today and make arrangements 
to receive some portion of these benefits for the future. 


Northwestern Mutual 


FIRE ASSOCIATION 


F.J.Martin Presdent Home Office.Central BIld@,Seafile, U.S.A, 
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moment she came composedly down stairs, 
Kane had lost that I’m-master-of-my-fate 
look he used to wear. 

Being only -human they spoke first of 
the weather. His eyes with a little line 
between them kept turning to her ringless 
left hand. Then apropos of nothing: “It 
seems too bad that four people couldn’t 
be friends without misunderstanding each 
other—.” 

“Doesn’t it?” said Gene faintly. 

“There’s no use beating round the 
bush,” he went on. “I—I was talking to 
Myra this morning—” 

““Yes?”’ she prompted his groping pause, 
Talking to My ra seemed to be wonder- 
fully revelatory, she thought. 

“T was surprised to hear that you and 
Ben—”’ He seemed to find the subject 
dificult. She did not help him. She 
turned her head so th: at he could see only 
her clear pale profile. “Do you remember 
that first night? We spoke of all the webs 
people get ‘in. I was going to be so— 
wary.” He laughed shortly. “And here 


” 


’ a I am again, in deep as ever 
idl! — She looked at him now with troubled 
in the Or eyes. “I—don’t understand.” 

: He did not explain directly. “Myra 
gave me to understand that it was—sort 
That is what New York demands. ; of on my account—that Ben misunder- 
And New York gets it. POWDER | stood—" ite floundered and stoppec. 
Her chefs stand at the top of their profession. ‘ eg sae ae —. as 
They use the most modern, scientific methods a thing to ienisk you. I can explain to Ben, 
of food preparation. ‘They use the best materials Foone CHEMICAL Co I will explain to him—and straighten 
obtainable, NEWYORK things out between you.” 


And it is significant that practically all the big “Just what will you explain?” 
chefs in New York use Ryzon—The Perfect “Ts it the woman of it that you must 
Baking Powder. have it in so many words?” He wasn’t 
: 4 >» floundering now. “I suppose he didn’t 
They use Ryzon for the same reason that you - m oO a particularly discerning to see 
should use it in your home baking. Ryzon (i that I had got to caring for you. I don’t 
Because Ryzon, used according to directions, paced \ its know why he should think that you—but 


is absolutely certain to produce perfect baking men are unreasonable about such things. 
results every time. I guess I d be, too. Vl talk to Ben, tell 


bs ” 
: ; 1 : : 
Your grocer has Ryzon—exactly the same baking Ryzon ia packed in 46 ounce, pounds— h a truth ; — Pac — h 
powder that the New York chefs use—get your first Gating Book (orginal price 61.0 con. cad. ah o thin rj en has the 
can today. See how it will improve your baking. taining 250 practical recipes, will be ast word, she murmured. 


mailed, postpaid, upon receipt of 30c in “6 , 
stamps or coin. Or if you onsouun He was very gentle. I suppose you 


GENERALCHEMICALCO. Fron omer’ pounds of Ryzom atonce | both said things—people do. But what's 


and address promptly, we will mail you the good of pride with those we love? 


FOOD DEPARTMENT Pe a gg Ay a Even in love there’s another of those 
NEW YORK le i ttt saat 9 webs—misunderstanding. But surely one 
can get out of that by ie kind. “ 

“But we're not getting out,” sighed 
rae ome “We're wi getting in semper 

: Well, there will be another o is “I’m trying to help, by telling the trut 

You Know Spike Sadder— rr rows adventures in the cactus Isn’t dee ae best way?” . 

country in the November number. Badger Clark, Spike’s creator, is writing a series “Well, not always. She suddenly 
of these inimitable yarns; watch SuNsEt for them. smiled, more hap ily than such a painful 
subject wedenarl. “This time I think it 
is best. If you will tell all the truth it 
ought to—fix things. But—do you know 


it?” 
A 5B LAC He was frankly puzzled. “What do you 
oe E mean? It’s just that you and Ben have 
Face Powper quarrelled—.”’ 


, “Not altogether just that.” 
Sharpens Vision Those to the manor born sense the quality appeal “No? I thought—.” 

of Lablache—the powder supreme. Like old St tes cE Oe ee 
friends, it wears best and is closely clinging. A lh = pc 4 i 
dainty toilet requisite for dainty even—t1 had almost sai certainly not— 
women who really care telling the truth is going to renew it. 
faction. The Bon-Opto system quickly for their complexions. She looked down at her ringless hand. 
relieves inflammation of the eyes and | § Refuse Substitutes : “7 looked at it, too. “Gene, has he 
lids. It cleanses, soothes, and reststired, §) me nal mat vo, you so angry! 


dusty, work-strained eyes and is a help Pink, or Cream 5c. eu: Aah sf 
to better eyesight. Ask your druggist. J) §)sbor of drussiste or by uss Was it my fault?” ’ 
He knows. He will refund your money boxes sold annually. oe “Perhaps that isn’t just the word—’ 
without question, if you are dissatisfied. | siealedbe: 4 ; “Oh, words, words!” he cried impa- 
There is no other home eye treatment J) BEN. LEVY CO. t | tiently. ‘They don’t seem to get us aiy- 
like Bon-Opto. 1 Bitar aes YY where. Do you or don’t you want me to 
125 Kingston St., Boston, Mass. try to explain to Ben—” 





























It’s a system of treating the eyes at 
home; is practised daily by hundreds 
of thousands of people with great satis- 
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This 
Wonderful Range 


With Two Ovens 


Bakes Bread, Pies, Biscuits 
Broils, Roasts, and Cooks 
Nine Different Vegetables 
All At One Time. 


Although it is less than four feet 
long it can do ang | kind of cooking 
for any ordinary family by gas in 
warm weather, or by coal or wood 
when the kitchen needs heating. 


The Coal section and the Gas section 
are just as separate as though you 
had two ranges in your kitchen. 


Gold N00 


Crlw' 


Note the two boat ovens 00d 
for baking, aneled and one 
for broiling, with white enamel door. 
The large oven below has the Indi- 
cator and is heated by coal or wood. 
See the cooking surface when you 
want to rush things—five burners 
for gas and four covers for coal. 
When in a hurry both coal and gas 
ovens can be operated at the same 
time, using one for baking bread or 
roasting meats and the other for 
pastry baking—It 


“Makes Cooking Easy” 


Write for handsome free booklet 173 
that tells all about it. 
Weir Stove Co., Taunton, Mass. 


Makers of the Celebrated Glenwood Coal, Wood 
and Gas Ranges, Heating Stoves and Furnaces. 
































Sudbondall 


Sor comfort 
_Ewery pair guaranteed 


. MADE AT SHIRLEY MASSACHUSETT® 


“IT don’t want you to explain anything 


| whatever to Ben.” 


??? 


“Then what do you want me to do? 
he implored. 
“Explain it some more to me,” she 


| whispered sweetly. 


| think! 


| ing into a grin. 


| 





OTHER HUDD, scared to death, 

opened the telegram and felt for her 
glasses with trembling fingers. Anxiety 
changed then to radiance. ‘Oh, Pa!” she 
called, “come right here. What do you 
Gene’s married!” 

Pa put down the little white pullet and 
came toward her, his amiable face spread- 
“Gene married? You 
don’t say! Well, it’s time,” he chuckled. 
“Gosh, I was gettin’ squirmish! Thought 
they was never goin’ to make up their 
minds—” 

“But, my land!” Mother Hudd’s aston- 
ished eyes again searched the yellow 
sheet. “It ain’t Ben. Why—why—she 
calls him her Tom!” 


Buddy 
A. W.O.L. 


Carmen Encounters a 


Man of the World 
By Caroline Wasson Thomason | 


HEN we boarded the train 
at Portland, Oregon, and | 
began to settle our baggage 


in our section, Carmen, my 
nine- -year-old daughter, observed that 
there was a “nice boy” in the section ad- 
joining ours. Buddy, the “nice boy,” 


| soon invited Carmen to go to the obser- 


vation with him. A little later I strolled 
back and got a seat inside from where I 
could see their besocked legs and over- 
hear their conversation. Carmen’s legs 
looked very shapely, smooth and white; 


| bruised here and there, it is true, for Car- 
| men will fall occasionally and mar her 


| perfect little lower extremities. 


| juice just squirted out of him!” 


Buddy’s 
legs were much longer, much thinner, 
much browner. His large, bony knee- 
caps were in decided contrast to Carmen’s 
dimpled small ones. 

“aed on a snake and the yellow | 


Buddy 


| was saying. 


| name clearly. 


“Oh! Where?” Carmen’s child voice 
was pitched high with amazement. 


“In Arizona—there are lots of snakes 
| there.” 


“Ari—Ari—what is that place?” 
“Arizona.” 
His enunciation was beau- 
tiful for a boy of nine. “We live in Cin- 
cinnati, and every year we go to Cali- 
fornia. And I have been to A 

to Florida.” 

I knew that Carmen, whose travels had 
been confined to the Willamette valley, 
was deeply impressed. After a moment 
she asked Buddy where he went to school. 

“Anywhere we happen to be,” he re- 


| plied. 


laska, and | 





for over ha. 





Buddy pronounced the | 
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Fine Medium, 
Stub and 
Ball pointed 


SPENCERIAN 


PERSONAL 


Steel Pens 


Spencerian Pens are as 


| tried and true as your old 


copy-book axioms. They 
are better than ordinary 
pens because they write 
smoother and last longer. 
We want you to know the 
superiority of Spencerian 
Pens. Send 1 0c for ten dif- 
ferent sample pens and a pen 


holder. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 
349 Broadway, New York 





Comics, Cartoons, Commer- 
cial, Newspaper and Maga- 
zine Illustrating, Pastel 
Crayon Portraits and Fas! 
ions. By Mail or Local 
Classes. Write for terms and 
Lis' 5 tof successful student 
Associated Art Studios 
118F latiron Bldg., NewYork 





-REDUCED FREIGHT RATES 


| 


Through Car Service for Household Goods and Automobiles 
From and to all parts of the East. Consult our nearest office before 
shipping. Cars carefully loaded and unloaded by experienced mew 


TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT COMPANY 
203 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Monadnock Bidg., San Francisco Van Nuys Bldg., Los Angeles 


Alaska Building, Seattle 
New York Boston Olneinne ti 
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“Do you know the multiplication 
tables?” 

“Yes! Learned my tables when I was 
in the third grade—I’m in the high fourth 
now.” 

“My! Tm just in the low fourth—and 
’rithmetic is so hard.” 

“Do you get bad grades in ite” 
“Sometimes—most always,” admitted 
Carmen. 

“I got E in everything except deport- 
ment and music last term,’ boasted 
Buddy—or rather, announced Buddy, for 
Buddy was not the kind of a boy to boast. 

When Carmen joined me in our Pull- 
man later she was aglow with the wonders 
of Buddy’s achievements. 

“Why, Mama, he has an awful scar up 
under his hair,” she said. ‘‘And he said 
that he hit himself with a radiator and 
bursted his head open. And he’s been 
everywhere, and he’s not afraid of snakes, 
and he goes to the diner alone when his 
mama has headaches, and tips the waiter, 
and everything. And Mama, he talked 
with some men about the ‘world series,’ 
and he said Cincinnati was always going 
to win it—what’s the world series, 
Mama?” 

“Te’s about baseball,” I explained. 

“And he gets good grades in ’rithmetic, 
and Mama—”’ hesitating she glanced at 
me through her long black lashes, and 
there was an expression on my small 
daughter’s round, lovely little face that 
I had not seen there before, “‘he said he 
liked black hair best of any kind. I told 
him I wanted my hair to be curly, and he 
said he thought black hair was nicer 
straight. I’m glad, now, my hair is 
straight,” she ended. 


ARMEN lived that day in a newly- 

entered realm of admiration—admira- 
tion forthe man of many accomplishments, 
Buddy, the Great! They spent the most 
of their time on the observation, but for 
over an hour they played the simple card 
games that Carmen knew, Buddy always 
beating her badly. He had suggested 
that they find two other persons and play 
five hundred, but Carmen had never 
played five hundred. I saw that Buddy 
was somewhat bored by the game, but 
Carmen was radiant, and the more she 
was beaten the more her fascination for 
Buddy developed. 

“Let’s get off—brakeman said we were 
going to stop here twenty minutes,” sud- 
denly exclaimed Buddy, and although 
their game was not finished they threw 
down their cards and flew to the door, 
Carmen pausing an instant to ask my per- 
Mission to go. 

In ten or fifteen minutes they were 


back, bringing with them the freshness of 


the evening air. 

“Mama!” Carmen was all animation. 
“Prisoners, Mama!” 

“Lots of them,” chimed in Buddy. 

“Where, how many?” I laughed. 

“On this train—up in front—and some 
men guarding them with guns.” Buddy 
explained. 

Ye -s, Mama, prisoners.” 

‘I'd like to talk to prisoners—I never 
had a chance to, before, and—” but here 
Buddy’s enthusiastic overflow was in- 
terri pted. 

“Buddy!” The voice was perfectly 
modulated, entirely cultured, but there 
Was a note of command in it. Buddy’s 
mother rose from her seat ahead. She 
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POCKET KNIVES 





UNIVERSAL 
Pocket Knife 
No, 73185 $3.75 


UNIVERSAL 
iN Boy Scout 


UNIVERSAL 
Wg & Fork Set 
No. V-53 $9.75 
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UNIVERSAL 
3-pe. Carving Set 
No. 04411 = $16.50 . 











“Here’s what I think of 
UNIVERSAL 
Pocket Knives” 


"LL say they’re he- 
knives. Real men’s 
knives. Right—from 
bolster to blade. The 
kind that open with a 
click, cut without coax- 
ing, and close with a 
snap. 


“I used a UNIVERSAL 
when a boy. A UNIVER- 
SAL is my pocket pal now.” 
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Raters 


thats always on the job 


READY for every cutting pur- 
pose with lasting quality and 


keenness. 

UNIVERSAL Quality Cutlery com- 
bines the skill and experience of 
master cutlers for over fifty years. 


Cutlery for every user and every use. 
Universal Pocket Knives—Razors— 
Shears—Table Knives and Forks— 
Carving Sets and Kitchen Cutlery. 

Look for the Universal Trade Mark. It’s 

the sign of guality—your guarantee of 

satisfaction. 
On sale at Hardware, Department 
and House-furnishing Stores everywhere. 


Write for FREE Booklet No. 134 


? THE TRADE MARK KNOWN 
IN EVER in he 


LANDERS, FRARY & CLARK 


“Master Cutlers and Silve ths for over a Half Century” 


New Britain, Conn. 
Copyright 1920 L. F. & C. 
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Delightful coolness 
is the first sensation 
whenapplying Hinds 
Honey and Almond 
Cream. Then fol- 
lows a wonderful 
healing and soften- 
ing process—a re- 
markable refining of 
the skin’s texture 
and a whitening of 
its surface. 













May we send you “A 
WeekEndPackage?”’ 
Hinds Honey and 
Almond Cream, 
both Cold and Dis- 
appearing Cream, 
‘Talcum,Face Powder 
and Trial CakeSoap, 
Enclose 50c. not for- 
eign stamps or for- 
eign money, please. 
Samples of Cream 
5c eac! 
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DO SUN-PROOF (OMPLEXIONS 
¥UST HAPPEN, NATURALLY? 


O there, Marian! Whither away at 
‘1 this late hour?” “’Lo there yourself 
Richard!” called the slender girl, 
who had just come out on the prac- 
tically deserted veranda. 


“Is our Marian going out again? Bathing 
and tennis all morning, golf and sailing all 
afternoon, and now riding—How do you do 
it? Look at me, sunburned to torture after one 
little game of golf. Haven’t you got some 
soothing secret ?” 


“Of course I have, Dickey—My Heaven, if 
it weren’t for Hinds Honey and Almond 
Cream I’d be a complete wreck myself—just 
rub some on the sunburn. Use it before you 
go out the next time and you'll never know 
the sun is shining. It isn’t a beauty lotion, 
you know—so you needn’t be afraid of losing 
your foolish masculine dignity— it simply re- 
stores the natural, moist, soft condition of the 
skin that the sun takes out. I «se it by the 
quart, almost.” 


“H-m-m-m—Sounds alright. Got some on 
now?” 

“Of course—lots of it. 
going out without it.” 

“Well—I’m going to get Sis to raid your 
dressing table, that’s certain. The next time 
you see me I shall be steeped in comfort and 
Hinds Cream. 


A. S. HINDS, :287 West Street 
ortland, Maine 
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Do You Make 


Your Own? 







If you do or if you don’t you'll 





enjoy the experiences related in 
Edward Bellamy Partridge’s 
next article. In it he tells of 
several evasions of the law and 







This All Wool 
Mescure Only oD 


Here is the most remarkable value 
we have ever offered. Equal to 
suits others sell at $35.00 to $40.00. 

Guaranteed all wool. Made to in- 

dividual measure. Perfect fit 


guaranteed. DELIVERY 
CHARGES PREPAID. 

| Latest with 

66 Cloth Samples. 


Send postal today for our big Fall - 
ter Style Book with 54 cloth Ronis ob = 





















v 
finest, high grade fabrics. Pictures latest up-to-date styles 


what came of them—but we and gives complete instructions for taking measures—so 

# fs simple a child can follow them. You can save at least 

can't take Partridge seriously. 25%. We guarantee absolute satisfaction or there is no 
charge. Don’t pay fancy prices. Write us coday. 





THE BELL TAILORS (largest in the World) 
Adams st Green St. Dept, 1089 Chicago, ile 








was handsomely attired. 1 had noticed 
the lovely white kid gloves that she had 
worn while reading her books. She had 
been troubled with headaches, so had not 
become acquainted as fellow travelers, 
especially those with youngsters, usually 
do. 

“Buddy, you are not to go off again 
without asking for my consent. And 
under no circumstances are you to ¢o to 
the front coaches in order to star: at 
those prisoners. Do you unders-and 
clearly?” 

“Yes, Ma’am.” Back of Bucdy’s 
polite response I thought I detect d a 
slight reluctance. 


“I JUST love the train, Mama,” -on- 
| & fided weary, excited little Ca: men 
when she was cuddled into my arms that 
night. ‘We had such a good time o: the 
back porch, and we saw the priso.ers, 
and played cards, and said prayers— ” 

“Said prayers?” 

“Buddy’s prayer was so funny,” + here 
was a little giggle in Carmen’s voice chat 
the noise of the train did not drown. 

“What was yours, ma chérie?” I | d. 

“Mine was the morning prayer- the 
one Daddy told me.” 

“T don’t remember.” 

“Yes you do, Mama, you know the 
morning prayer: 





‘Now I get me up to work, 

I pray the Lord I may not shirk, 

If I should die before the night, 

I pray the Lord my work’s all right. 


“Oh, yes, I do remember—good-nighit— 
kiss.” 

Her warm lips touched mine, and then 
she suddenly smothered her face against 
my neck. “Buddy’s prayer was s0 
silly!” 

“I just know it was?” I led again. 

“He said,” her voice dropped to a 
whisper, “he said, 

‘Now I lay me down to sleep 

With a bag of peanuts at my feet, 

If I should die before I wake, 

I know it will be with the belly-ache!’” 


The confidence was complete, the 
delightfully wicked “prayer” had been 
uttered, and she was soon in a maze of 
happy dreams. 


ye | WISH I could sleep with you tonight.” 
That was what Buddy was saying to 
Miss Ames after an hour’s acquaintance 
the next day. 

Miss Ames had gotten on somewhere 
in Idaho and had taken possession of 
the section across the aisle from Buddy 
and his mother. I did not wonder that 
Buddy lost his heart to her after their 





first conversation. She was very attract- 
ive, I thought, with her masses of ex- 
quisite real golden hair, coiled smoothly 
on the top of her sensible-looking head. 
Her features were strong and clearly 
cut, her chin a little too pronounced for 
beauty, but it showed frankness and 
determination. She was on her way 
back from vacation to the college in the 
Middle West where she was a beginning 
assistant in chemistry or something. 


“Hello, there,” she had said to Buddy 


as he was returning from. breakfast, | 
* swinging from one seat to the next— 


Carmen following. 

Buddy had stopped and Carmen had 
gone on swinging along the aisle. Buddy 
and Miss Ames fell into conversation. 
An occasional peal of laughter told me 
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that our new traveling companion was 
much entertained by Buddy’s delight- 
fully mature childishness. 

“He sure is a cute youngster,” she said 


| 
| 
| 


to me when Buddy had left her tem- | 


porarily. I say “temporarily” advisedly, | 


for Buddy was hanging over the arm of | 


her seat, or sitting beside her all morning 
in a state of complete oblivion—he had 
fallen hard! 

Finding that Buddy was a_ five- 
hundred enthusiast she consented will- 
ingly to be his partner against two others. 
They played together remarkably well, 
it seemed, for they won steadily. When 
Miss Ames announced “Nullo,” Buddy 
gave an excited exclamation. As the 
game progressed and as Miss Ames 
played her hand adroitly, the small 
boy's admiration and excitement in- 
creased, and when she came out victori- 
ous he uttered a shout of exultation 
and impulsively throwing his arms about 
her neck he kissed her! 

4nd Carmen. During the first hour 
of Buddy’s devoted attention to Miss 
Ames, Carmen had busied herself in 
adjusting some garments on a_ very 
precious doll that was accompanying 
her on the journey. 

“! wish Buddy would hurry and get 
through talking to that lady so we can 
go to the back porch,” she had remarked 
once or twice. I could see that she was 
piqued when the card game began. But 
telling me that she was going to watch 
the game and learn to play five hundred, 
she had climbed on the seat back of 
Buddy, and standing there she had tried 
to follow the confusion of plays. Occa- 
sionally she gave a little ejaculation in 
token of her admiration for his prowess— 
not that she knew when he played well 
but she gleaned that from the com- 
plimentary comments from Miss Ames. 

Gradually shades of unhappiness began 
to creep over her pretty face. She slid 
down on her knees, and with dimpled 
elbows on the arm of the seat and chin 
supported in her hands, she silently 
watched the proceeding from round the 
corner. At the climax, when Buddy 
sprang to his feet and kissed the alto- 
gether charming “‘Nulloist,”” Carmen left 
her perch and, running to our section, 
hastily snatched up her worn copy of 
fairy tales. Without looking toward me 
she knotted herself up on the seat op- 
posite and, holding her book before her 
face, every line and curve of her little 
body expressed pathos. Be it said that 
I was very much absorbed in my magazine. 
Carmen did not know that the pages I 
turned were unread. 


¢ Ge or fifteen minutes later Buddy, 
flushed with another victory, rushed 
up. “Play! My, but she can play!” he 
cried. ‘‘Uhm, uhm, when she bid Nullo. 
Ugh! I just knew—I just knew she could 
do it, and she did.” 

The train stopped with a jerk. Miss 
Ames passed us. 

“Going to get off?” called Buddy. 

“Yes, better come along—going to 
stop fifteen minutes. Let’s see those 
prisoners they say are on board—hurry,” 
Miss Ames smilingly called back. 

Buddy sent a quick glance toward his 
mother’s place. She was not there. 
“Pm coming—wait.” The serpent had 
entered his garden. 

The fairy tales fell to the floor. ‘“May 
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Formerly Called HASE The Standard for 13 
Chase Mohair Velvet PB cl. domed me Over Thirty Years 13) 





SANFORD MILLS, SANFORD, MAINE 





OR thousands of years the shepherds of the hills, in 
F Angora, have tended the goats whose Mohair fleece has 
given to the world the remarkable upholstery fabric known as 
Chase Velmo. The use of the highest grade Mohair fibers 
obtainable in Chase Velmo give to the finished pile fabric 
the greatest wearing surface known to the textile world. 


In Chase Velmo all wear comes on the ends of the fibers— 
no wearing out in spots as in the case of smooth-surface 
fabrics. The best of dyes are used in Chase Velmo, and the 
colors are absolutely fast. 

When upholstery of rare distinction, luxurious appearance, 
and lasting quality is necessary, for furniture and closed 
motor cars, Chase Velmo fabrics are chosen. 

Since 1847 the production of strictly high-grade materials | 
has established a reputation for Chase Products, and Chase F 
Velmo is the best guarantee of service, quality, beauty, and i 
expert workmanship in upholstery material. | 
Scores of patterns and colors. Send for booklet. 


L. C. CHASE & CO., BOSTON 


New York Detroit San Francisco Chicago 
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| LIKE SILVER FOR SERVICE | 
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Less than a nickel a week 


This is all that Swift & per pound on all products 
Company’s profit cost the including meat. 
average Ainerican family in 


1919 This averages for the family 


less than the price of— 


Here aa the figures and 1 cigar per week for father, 
authorities for them. or 


1 street car fare per week 


The average consumption 
for mother, or 


of meat per person for a year 
is about 180 pounds (U. S. 
Government). 


1 package of gum per week 
for the children. 


The complex service which 
we furnish the public is 
efficient and economical. 
The cost to the public in 
the shape of profit is too 
small to be noticeable in the 
family meat bill. 


Swift & Company, U.S. A. 
Founded 1868 


A nation-wide organization owned by more than 35,000 shareholders 


The average American fam- 
ily is 4144 persons (U. S. 
Census). 


Swift & Company’s profit 
from all sources in 1919 
averaged less than 14 cent 























Next Month — A Treat for Readers of Fiction 


On **The Day of Fate” a circus came to town—and in the little country store 
began a drama that will mystify and thrill you. Calvin Johnston is the author 
of this strong story. 

“The Rolling Stone” was a gentleman adventurer. He had been everywhere, 
almost. Suddenly he settled down in one place—until something happened. 
Edgar Lloyd Hampton gives us a story that is delightfully human. 

The girl he was engaged to lied to him. Heswore no woman woyld ever again 
have the chance. Then he met another girl. What she did is told in 
**Terradiddle,” a love story by Winona Godfrey. 

When the “other woman”’ entered, Jack’s wi’e decided to patch up the affair— 
in public. What she did in private, how she wreaked vengeance on her hus- 
band and the interloper, is graphically told in Beatrice Mantle’s new story 
“The House of Punishment.” 


Read these stories in the November Sunset 
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I go out doors, Mama: | want to see 
the prisoners again.” 

“Surely, Babin, skip right along. Stay 
close to the train—climb in, and run 
back through the coaches when the man 
says, ‘All aboard.’” 

“All right, Mama—I’ll not get left, 
Mama.” 

My confidence in the child’s obedience 
| was complete, but not in kidnapers. | 
| signaled a fellow-passenger in her wake 
who gladly consented to watch over her. 

In a moment I laid down my magazine 
and going outside I sauntered along near 
our coach. Down the track I saw Miss 
Ames and Buddy, and flying ahead of 
them I saw Carmen’s small white 
skirted figure. One of the men who was 
guarding the prisoners held out one arm 
and stopped Carmen. Then he began to 
talk to her. I noticed that Buddy and 
Miss Ames had come up and were inter- 
ested listeners. 


WU THEN I went back inside Buddy’s 
mother had returned. There was 
the slightest suggestion of a frown of 
annoyance on her forehead. 

“Have you chanced to see my son 
within the last few minutes?” she in- 
quired. 

“T believe he is with that delightful 
Miss Ames,” I replied evasively. 

“Thank you. I presume that they 
have gone off?” 

“T think so—the train was stopping 
| some time.” 

“Thank you.” She sat down and 
picked up her book. I sat down and 
picked up my magazine. She read. I[ 
didn’t. 

“All aboard!” The call came dis- 
tinctly to my listening ears. 

Buddy and Miss Ames came in first. 
They had been running and were carry- 
ing some fruit and chewing gum. 

“Buddy,” his mother’s voice was 
pitched in a calm key. 

“Y—yes, Ma’am.” 

“You went off without permission.” 

“Yes, Ma’am!” ‘There was a decided 
quaver in the admission. 

“He went with me. We had a fine 
time,’ Miss Ames came to the rescue. 

“T appreciate your looking after him, 
I assure you.” Buddy’s mother addressed 
Miss Ames politely; then turning to the 
little boy she said, “Sit down, Buddy.” 

Miss Ames hesitated but receiving no 
encouragement to continue the defense 
she passed on. 

The train was moving and here came 
Carmen—radiant Carmen. 

“T did what you said, Mama, I got on 
up there. The man put me on—look, 
Mama! See what he gave me.” 

“Splendid! let me see,” and I examined 








| the bronze “gadgets,” kind of military 


ornaments jabbed into the front of her 
thin lawn frock. 

“He wore them in France—he said so, 
Mama. This one he had on his hat in a 
battle—he said so—he fought with a gun 
with a big pistol in it—he did, Mama.” 

“Grand. Let me see them. This 
medal is heroic, this one is metallic, this 
one is—is—” I ran out of adjectives not 
hecause of limited vocabulary but be- 
cause I was listening in at what Buddy’s 
mother was saying. Carmen was listen- 
ing too. 

“Buddy, do you recal] that I told you 
distinctly not to go off again without my 
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LEE tires 
smile 
at miles 
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= E Puncture Proof Cord Tire 
— a 


—- 
LEE 


N OWW— one step farther in tire perfection. Lee Puncture-proof Cords 


represent the final word in tire desire—a tire built to the particular 
Lee standard—the best cord construction—and—puncture-proof. 

For years, Lee tires, both cord and fabric, have led in mileage satis- 
faction, never failing to make good a liberal mileage guarantee. 

Today our proof of performance is strengthened by an unqualified 
guarantee against puncture. 

Here’s a mighty advance in tire-comfort-assurance, representing a 
material saving of time, trouble and expense in motoring. 

Any Lee dealer—and there are Lee representatives everywhere—will 


fit your car with the Lee tires best calculated to give you greatest satisfaction. 


Look for the “Lee” name in your telephone book 


LEE TIRE & RUBBER CO. 


Executive Offices —- 245 West 55% Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


FACTORIES CONSHOHOCKEN PA. 
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ENO'S FRUIT SALT 


Sparkling, pleasant, clean-tasting, thirst- 


quenching, invigorating! 
of ENO sifted from the 
time, in a glass of water, 


A small amount 
hand, at any 
prevents, or 


relieves naturally, dizziness, headache, 


A Very 
Agreeable 


nausea, 


Aperient 


indigestion, 
pation, nervousness, exhaustion. 


and promotes easy, 


biliousness, consti- 


Gently stimulates the digestive organs 


healthy elimination. 


ENO is good for children, too. 


At all druggists $1.25 for large bottle 


Prepared only by J. C. ENO, Ltd., London, S. E., 
HAROLD F. RITCHIE & CO., Inc., 


Sales Agents 


I eyed Eberle! 


New York, Toronto, Sydney 
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COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 





*‘Water is Wealth’? in Stanislaus County, 
alfalfa, fruits, cantaloupes, general farming. 
for free booklet, Department S, Stanislaus County 
Board of Trade, Modesto, California 





HORTICULTURAL LANDS 


174 Acres $6600, v with Crops, Horses, 14 Cattle, 
and machinery, tools, growing crops. including 10 
acres corn, 8 acres Oats, 27 acres hay, 1} 
potatoes, 3% acres buckwheat, 
near markets, big cities; machine-worked fields, 
on -watered pasture, valuable wood, apples, 

es; 9-room house, maple shade; 2 barns, silo, 
2 poultry houses; retiring owner includes all at only 
$6600, easy terms. Details page 31 Strout’s Big 
Illustrated Catalog Farm Bargains 33 States. Copy 
free. Strout Farm Agency. 831 FK Wright-Callen- 
der Bldz., Los Angeles, Cal. 





71% acres alfalfa: 


SONGS, STORIES, ETC. 





Stories, Poems, Plays, etc., are wanted for 
publication. Submit Mss or write Literary Bureau, 
163, Hannibal, Mo. 


Write | 


acres | 


PATENTS 





Patents. Write for Free Guide Book and 
Evidence of Conception Blank. Send model or 
sketch and description for free opinion of ~ patent- 
able nature. Highest References. Prompt Atten- 
tion. Reasonable Terms. Victor J. oes & Co., 
751 Ninth, Washington, D. C 





Patents. Send for free Booklet. Highest 
references. Best results. Promptness assured. Send 
model or drawing for examination and ‘ou 
Watson E, C So Patent Attorney, 624 St., 
Washington, D. 





HELP WANTED 





**Rallway Traffic Inspectors earn from $110 
to $200 per month and expenses. Travel if desired. 
Unlimited advancement. No age limit. We train 
you. Positions furnished under a Write 
for booklet CM-69. Spncers usiness Training 
Institute, Buffalo, N. Y 





Insyde Tyres—inner armor for automobile 
tires; prevent punctures and blowouts; double tire 
mileage. Liberal profits. Details free. American 
Accessories Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, Dept. 134. 


permission? I especially told you not 

to stare at those persons who are being 

deported. It is crude to stare at men 
| as if they were wild beasts. Do you 
recall that I told you these things?” 

“Yes, Ma’am.” . 

“Your punishment will last some time, 
Ring there for the porter. When he has 
made up your berth you may go to bed.” 
She returned to her reading. 

“Yes, Ma’am.” Buddy’s reply was in 
a choked whisper. 

If my heart had ached for Carmen two 
hours ago it ached more for Buddy now. 
I saw him give one despairing glance at 
Miss Ames, who had settled down into a 
pillow with a tablet and pencil. Then 
his eyes rested on Carmen’s decorations. 

here was new-born admiration in that 
glance. Carmen, card-stupid Carmen, 
had been honored by a real man of battle. 


ye the porter was making up the 
berth in which to incarcerate the 
downfallen Buddy, Carmen waslooking on. 
The man of valor, the great grade-getter, 
the shark card-player, the widely-ex- 
prtnend traveler was being sent to bed 

y his Mama. 

“T’m sorry you have to be put to bed,” 
she consoled, and was there a touch of 
flippancy in her pose. She had the lead, 

“What are you going to do?” His 
tone was most respectful. 

“Oh, I’m going to play rummie with 
the general who gave me these decora- 
tions.” 

“Are you?” 

“Yes—may I, Mama?” skipping to me. 
“He said he was not going to guard for 
a while now, and said to ask you if I 
could come to his coach and play—can I, 
please, Mama?’ 

While Carmen was finding her mini- 
ature deck of cards Buddy silently crept 
into bed. 

About an hour later I heard a delightful 
child-laugh and in dashed Carmen, 
followed by the hero in khaki. 

“We played five games,” she shouted. 

“And she skinned me every game—1’ll 
say she knows how to play,” laughed the 
khaki-clad, as he bowed to me. 

“We're going on the back porch, Mama, 
may we?” Carmen had started before 
my affirmative response came. 

“Some girl, believe me—like a sound 
tomato,” enthusiastically praised the 
soldier. 

As they were disappearing on their 
merry way to the “back porch” I heard 
a sob, and turning toward Buddy’s 
prison T saw his tear-dimmed eyes peering 
after Carmen from between green cur- 

tains. The man of valor was crying. 


Next month you will learn Wallace 
Irwin’s idea of the difference between fish- 
ing for sport and fishing for fish—and 
according to him there is considerable dif- 
ference. He calls his article ‘“Two Schools 
of Fishers,’’ and writes from recent ex- 
perience in both. The reader will not 
remain long in doubt as to which school the 





author belongs. Louis Rogers has drawn 
the illustrations for the article. This com- 
bination of writer and artist is a happy one, 
as SUNSET readers already know. You'll 
find a laugh in every paragraph and in every 
picture. 
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» Here you will find ' 
im the worlds finest 


Shops 


Chicago’s Michigan Boulevard faces Lake Michigan. Winter's 
gales and summer's storms sweep across the wide stretch of 
water, spending their full force on the buildings which line 
this magnificent thoroughfare and shopping center. 


Where Window 
Strength is Essential 


Buffeted by the winds —subjected to rapid 

changes in temperature, it is only natural that 

faulty window settings should be responsible for 

- a tremendous annual loss due to plate glass break- 

mini age. Today the greater part of the buildings lining 

reps Michigan Boulevard are, like the Michigan Boule- 

vard Building, insuring against such loss through 
the installation of 
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ed. ; SAFETY METAL 
ZOUR STORE FRONTS 
Approved by 
UNDERWRITERS’ LABORATORIES 


Our Zouri Key-set line is made in accordance with 
Underwriters’ Laboratories specifications. Some 
insurance companies, therefore, make special low 
rates on Zouri set plate glass. 


We will gladly put you in touch with 
the Zouri representative nearest you 


We have 193 distributors throughout the U.S. and Can- 
ada. Each carries a complete stock of ZOURI, also 
INTERNATIONAL construction. Each also maintains 
a store-front department in charge of competent installa- 
tion and service men. Your needs will have their most 
careful attention at all times. There is no obligation 
incurred through consulting them. Let us send you the 
name of nearest distributor. 


We also want to send you a booklet free— 
“Plate Glass Insurance.’ Write for it today. 


Better Windows General Offices and Factories 


CHICAGO HEIGHTS : ILLINOIS, U.S. A. 




























































































4 Let Them Romp. 


¥ 
HEIR little feet and tiny fingers can 
do no great harm if your floors, wood- 
work and furniture are properly protected. 
Johnson's Prepared Wax will give this protection 
and at the same time polish and preserve the 
wood. A coat of Johnson's Prepared Wax answers 
the same purpose as plate glass over a desk, table 
or dresser-top. It is impervious to finger marks, 
scratches and heel prints. 


JOHNSON’S 


PREPARED WAX 


Johnson's Prepared Wax comes in three conve- 
nient forms—a form for every use. Paste for 
polishing floors of all kinds—wood, marble, tile, 
linoleum, etc. Liquid for polishing furniture, 
phonographs, leather goods, woodwork and auto- 
mobiles. Powdered for a perfect dancing surface. 


Johnson’s Artistic Wood Finishes 


New floorsand trim will turn out betterand wear 
longer if finished with Johnson's Artistic Finishes. 
Specify Johnson's Perfectone Under-Coat and En- 
amel for enamel trim—Johnson’s Wood Dye for 
stained effects—Johnson’s Paste Wood Filler and 
Prepared Wax for your floors. Our beautiful 
colored book ‘‘The Proper Treatment for Floors, 
Woodwork and Furniture” is full of valuable 
information. Write for it—it’s free. 


* §. C. JOHNSON & SON, RACINE, WIS. 
Canadian Factory— 
Brantford 
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“Just enough Turkish” 


Such facts as this,show plainly that as 
against the “too much Turkish”’ of straight 
Turkish cigarettes, and the ‘too little’’ ot 
inferior blends, discriminating smokers cer- 
tainly prefer, for its good taste and smooth- 
ness, the exclusive ‘‘just enough Turkish” 
blend of Fatima. 


... and at Delmonico’s 
cA fact: New York 


At Delmonico’s, on Fifth Avenue—today, 
as for two generations past, the most 
famous and one of the most fashionable 
of New York restaurants —the sales of 
Fatima exceed those of Lyon other cigarette. 


Kiggetonipers Jilin 


FATIMA 


c-1 Sensible Cigarette 

















| pews the daily clean-up use Old Dutch in the bath- 
room. Makes everything clean and bright with 
little labor. Goes further and does better work. 


Easily removes stains and scum. Restores original 
beauty of porcelain, enamel and marble surfaces. 


Old Dutch is superior to soap and caustic or acid 
preparations. Quick—Thorough—Economical. 























